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: ARCY is the patented enzyme product used im more Reasons given by most mills for using ARCY liquefied 
iq 
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warp sizing. Because of this, ARCY should NOT be con- congealing size remains fluid for longer time at tempera 
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prevented, and all colors show up brighter, than when 
the dyed threads are coated with a less transparent film. Write for free booklet "ARCY 


DRAK CORPORATION, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 











® credits are a Worry 
e financing problems hamper you 
® you want to expand 


@ a thousand and one details take 
your time from important sales 


and manufacturing efforts .. and 





you are looking fora solution 


then 


you will want to know more about 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING and 


how it can fit into your program. 














COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 189? 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Normal Service 


Continues on 


Loom Repair Parts cle 
~ Shuttles and 


And the Detense Program Bobbin 







The Textile Mills of this country are operating at the 
highest degree of activity in history, a large percentage of 
them on Defense Work. Three shifts are quite general and 
employment of much green help is necessary. 


Under these conditions we realize that it is of the utmost 
importance to Maintain Normal Service on loom repair parts, shuttles 
and bobbins. We have done it so far. We are making careful plans 
to continue to do so. 


if Through our three warehouses 
M1} we have in the past provided 
m ample service for all Draper 


Loom mills. 


has proved fully able to meet the needs of all your looms. 
Your stock clerk can prove this to you. 


As in past emergencies, the Textile Mills are performing well 
their important role in the Defense Program. We are backing them up. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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— as to uniformity and smoothness . . . better as to cost! 


Throughout the textile industry, millions of modern high-speed 
spindles are properly cushioned to save power . . . and spin higher quality 
yarn... lubricated with Texaco Spindura Oils. 

Texaco Spindura Oils stubbornly resist oxidation, sludge formation, 
“foggine.” They prevent vibration, hunting and lagging. There are 7 
viscosity grades of Spindura—for every type and size of spindle and 
operating condition. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
fields listed in the panel has also made it preferred by prominent textile 
mills throughout the country. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in bringing 
similar benefits to your mill . . . just phone the nearest of more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARING MANUAL—a helpfu! 
44-page booklet on bearing construction, in- 
stallation and lubrication. Yours for the asking. 


SS. 5.88 SSS SESE. ESE b REE a ees 
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SPINNING FRAMES in Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon. Running at 7000 r.p.m., cap spindles stay cool, 
save power, lubricated with TEXACO. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in the U.S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 


other brand. 
= 


TUNE IN: All-star radio prograr). 
night, Columbia Broadcasting Sytem, 
E.S.T.; 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T.; 6:09 M. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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POLISHING ROLLS 


DRIVING PULLEY —> 


BELT SPEED: 3488 F. P.M. 
10.HP. MOTOR — PIVOT BASE 


870 R. P.M. 


co 
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GOODYEAR COMPASS “30” BELT 


18‘ 10" long x)3" wide 


for CORD P LISHER 
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Speeding Textiles for Def 


. 


These most recent “new departures” 


mean faster production of clothing and 


ee other fabrics for the military — faster pro- 
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New Departure, Division of General Motors, 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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More and more, industrial surveys prove that as the 
working day advances, workmen's errors and acci- 
dents increase, due to fatigue-—and that workers’ 
comfort and production go hand in hand. 

In units like this one at Ford Motor Company — 
the machine shop of the Engineering Laboratory — 
minutes lost today may mean days later on. So Ford 
gives these workers every energy-conserving aid— 
advanced machine equipment, a building glowing with 
light—and underfoot, a clean, comfort floor of Maple. 

Maple is a floor that takes abuse with any, and yet 


is comfortable. So warm, dry, and resilient, it prevents 


ZA 
| MAKES FOR EFFICIENCY 


* 





es 


loss of body warmth through conduction, protects 
workers’ energy every precious minute. So smooth, 
too, that it speeds up trafhc-—both men and materials 
move with less effort. It saves minutes, saves energy, 
saves feet, saves nerves—steps up production, while 
its long life protects your flooring investment 

That’s why today, you'll see Hard Maple floors be- 
ing laid even in heaviest-duty plants. Before you build 
or remodel, ask your architect about MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E R N HAR OD) 
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DEFENSE PRESSURE 


on industrial equipment 
makes correct lubrication all 
the more important. For 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
there are... 





-.» SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE and NO-DRIP 
OILS specially developed for 
correct lubrication of spin- 
dles, top rolls, and comb 
boxes ... also oils for knit- 
ting machinery. Get details 
from nearest Sinclair office, 
or write Sinclair Refining 
Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 























Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of : 
lubricating problems. ae 













SACO LOWELL long draft spinning 
frames in plant of D. C. Converse Co., 
Glendale, S. C. Lubricated with Sinclair 
Lily White Oil, 


Wan Wane Ns 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 






a 


2540 WEST CERMAK ROAD 10 West 51ST STREET i 1907 GRAND AVENUE . 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET ; FAIR BUILDING 
CHICAGO a New Yor« CIty KANSAS CITY ATLANTA FT. WORTH 
8 COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries for JULY, 1941 
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Price control, however disturbing to the textile industry, will be 

less serious to some mills than to others. For even though a ceiling 
_— is fixed on prices... and profit margins “based on what the average 
mill can do”... progressive mills will be in a more advantageous 
position to maintain their earnings through increased production 
and sales. 


& In the mill where modern, efficient and dependable equipment 
ms is in operation — where waste, lost production and spoilage are at a 
minimum — price control will not be acomplete handicap te profits. 


Mills operating Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Units in Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning are well equipped to meet such emergencies. 
With the most efficient of modern machinery, these mills are ready 
to step up production without sacrificing quality and without 
excessively increasing power, upkeep and operating costs. 


If you are now operating equipment of uncertain efficiency our 
engineers will show how a modernization program at this time 
can be made a sound and profitable investment. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, North Carolina Greenville, South Carolina Atlania, Georgia 
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MAIN CYLINDER BEARINGS 





MANDREL BEARING 








THESE NEW FAFNIR BEARINGS 
RUN COOL, SAVE POWER, STAND UPI 


One of the big “trouble spots” of printing 
machines is eliminated with the introduction of 
these Fafnir Roller Bearing Units. Easily in- 
stalled in place of your present plain bearings, 
they cut power bills substantially and make 
possible increased speeds. Grease-lubricated, 
they can’t leak oil. They eliminate completely 
expensive time-out for repairs. And permit you 
to do a better printing job. 

In the mandrel bearing’s unique design, Fafnir 
started with the space limitations imposed by 
printing machine design, and within these close 


dimensions, built a high-capacity, self-aligning 





THE BALANCED LINE > 


bearing that handles the job to a T. A full 
complement of large rolls carries the heavy load 
effortlessly, running in an alloy steel forging 
which acts as the outer race. In addition, a ball- 
thrust bearing takes loads created by sidewise 
adjustment. 

Eliminate stops and costly repairs! Make your 
printing machines free rolling and clean with 
these new Fafnir Roller Bearing Units. Write 
for full details, and your copy of the Fafnir 
Textile Catalog. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. Atlanta... Birmingham... 
Boston ... Charlotte... Dallas. 


FAFNIR 22 Zara 


MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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TPORMLY-WOUND 
BOBBINS FROM THE 
UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


In designing the Universal Automatic Bobbin Winder, our en- 
gineers aimed not only at lower winding cost — but also at im- 





a 





proved winding quality. 


A rotating cam and positive gear drive make possible spindle 
speeds of approximately 5,000 r.p.m. This cam also produces 
a layer lock wind, reducing the tendency of the yarn to “shell 
off” in the shuttle. 


The Traverse Mechanism accurately controls the diameter of 
the bobbin and unvaryingly insures bobbins having maximum 
yardage for the capacity of the shuttle. 


Any textile fibre can be wound on the Universal Automatic. 









PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia 
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Closeup of Universal 
Automatic showing 
rugged construction 





PREPARING WORSTED YARN FOR THE SHUTTLE 


These 15 bobbins were produced, on the Universal 
Automatic, from a single cone of worsted yarn. 


When it is desirable to have all imperfections removed, 
the yarn can first be wound onto cones or tubes, using 
the No. 60 Winder with Slub Trap Attachment. The two 
feeler blades, set at right angles, will stop the spindle 
without breaking the yarn, permitting the operator to 
pick off the imperfection or break out the slub and te 
a knot. 


“= 


If such careful inspection is not required, large packages 
can be produced on the Roto-Coner*, with the yarn 
passing through a single or double Slub Ca ‘cher. 


*Reg. U.s. Pat. Off. 





See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


MIVERSAL WINDING 


Charlotte 





out of your cloth! ; 


How a New Uniform-tension Dyeing Drive 
Provides Protection against Uneven Dyeing 


F YOU have had difficulty maintaining uniform tension 

in your dyeing process, you will be interested to know how 
the Duo-dyeing Company solved this problem. It may help 
you increase your profit by preventing defective dyeing 
that results in rejects and returned material. 


The Duo-dyeing Company, in developing its new Duo- 
dyeing machine, realized that any mechanical drive on a 
dyeing machine, even though constantly attended by an 
expert operator, may produce a high percentage of defective 
dyeing because of variations in tension. They asked our 
application engineers to help them work out an electric 
drive that would assure uniform tension. We did. 


Our engineers developed a new dyeing drive that assures 
uniform tension on the cloth from the first to the last inch. 


The operator can now attend several machines, becailse 
the drive is made automatic by a system of G-E control. 
Application of power and braking is so timed by this 
contro] that the cloth is held firmly and is not allowed 
either to slack or to be unduly stretched. 


The machine for which this drive was perfected is now 
available for purchase from the Duo-dyeing and Machine 
Company, of Charlotte, N. C., and the Smith-Drum Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is just one service that G-E application engineering 
has rendered to the textile producer. Call upon us if you 
have a problem. Either contact your G-E representative 
or write direct to General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 
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HERE'S 
HOW 
IT WORKS 






THE CLOTH IS PROPELLED 


at constant speed (about 80 yd 
a minute) by the squeeze rolls (A) 
one steel and the other rubber 


covered, which are driven by a 
constant-speed, Type K °*,-hp 
gear-motor, direct-connected to the 


steel roll. 


- 
| / t : Winding and unwinding are ac 





























j complished at constant tension 
\ / / \ means Of wound-rotor induction 


‘ ‘ . 
\ / / / \ motors, one direct-connected to 
= oe oe cay. \ ie. ee each of the winding roils (B and C). 

' \ ;, ; 

/- ms : \ \ be During winding, the motor torque 
\ aed he ( Y , . + 4 
, “f= — — ———— — — aa EM ep increases and the speed of the rol! 
decreases as the roll diameter 
increases. The rate at which the 


torque increases 1s controlled auto 
matically to suit the diameter 
































ARS . change, providing constant and 


uniform tension—of any desired 








degree—on the cloth. 
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BROWN KIER THERMOMETER CONTROLLER 





The above diagram shows a Brown Recording Thermometer Controller (air-operated throttlor) applied to a circulating kier. 


Good bleaching is nine-tenths good boiling. If the 
boil is imperfect—the bleach may look well at first, 
yet it will become discolored and lose its clear tone. 


Throughout the boil—the ‘‘crux’’ of the bleach is 
temperature—it must be held constant to obtain 
uniform treatment of the goods. Haphazard hand 
adjustments of the steam valve cause costly and 
serious damage. 


The correct temperature varies with different goods. 
Once this temperature has been determined it can 
easily be maintained and duplicated at any time 
with the aid of Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers. 


Chart Records from Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers furnish a complete picture of every boil. 
They show the constant temperature of the liquor— 
length and time of boil—and the required time it 
took to bring the kier up to the set temperature. 


In plants where Brown Recording Thermometer Con- 
trollers are installed, the savings have repaid the 
investment many times over. 


Less trouble is encountered in the subsequent proc- 
essing of dyeing, mercerizing and printing. Con- 
siderable steam is saved and weaker caustics are 
used. Goods are produced with a better and a more 
lasting finish when Brown Recording Thermometer 
Controllers are put in charge of kiers. 

You can rely on their precision . . . be confident of 
their dependable control to eliminate harshness and 
liquor stains. 


Send for Catalog 
No. 9304 


This catalog fully describes the complete line 
of Brown Instruments and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls for measuring and con- 
trolling moisture content, size cooking, 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and other 
textile processes. Write 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Offices all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street — Amsterdam-C, 

Holland. "Wiidesteeg 4 — England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middle- 
sex — Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokaijen 7. 





~~ Brown THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYW 


ELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


To Measure and Contro/lis to Economize 
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Q MANY people have asked us about the 


“Continuous Process” —the whys and hows and wherefores 
—that we have prepared a special explanatory illustrated 
booklet on the subject. It’s yours for the asking, just off the 
press, and explains in detail just how this revolutionary 
improvement in rayon yarn is achieved, and why it increases 
mill efficiency, runs faster with fewer breaks, dyes more 
evenly, cuts down loom stoppage, is virtually free of knots 


and broken filaments. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE @ 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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OR USE THIS COUPON 
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Industrial Rayon Corporation, Dept. A. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me my copy of “Uniformity Rides the Reels”, 
please. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
City 
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THE QUAD-ROLL 
DRAFT ROVING 
SYSTEM 





This high-draft roving system has all 
the advantages common to one proc- 
ess operation, is low enough in price 
to be practicable for any coarse yarn 
mill, and yet sacrifices nothing in yarn 
quality. 

It drafts up to 16 on staples up to 
\'/,”, utilizing our Patented Scroll 
Condenser [made of Bakelite to elim- 
inate static). This Scroll gives the 


sliver a half turn of twist between the 
two drafting zones, folding in the 


outer fibres and producing a strong, 


uniform yarn. Other features include: 


A rectangular serrated trum- 
pet. This spreads the sliver for the 


first drafting zone and separates the 




















fibres to improve drafting and reduce 
fly. 
A new patented weighting sys- 


tem. This facilitates cleaning because 
of streamlining and fewer parts, and 
provides positive control of weight 
distribution. One weight controls 3 
back lines of rolls, thereby eliminating 
the binding of multiple weights under 
the roller beam. Lubricating method 


saves oil by controlling distribution 
and increases life of roller covering. 
The weight hook has a finger grip for 
releasing weight load on rolls and the 
removal of the saddle. The stirrup 
design also provides maximum clean- 


ing space. 


The H & B Quad-Roll High Draft 
Roving System is now operating suc- 
cessfully in a number of mills. Let us 
recommend an installation to suit your 


conditions and requirements. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: (i61 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“Our production immediately stepped up 10° 
Oil spots or stains were eliminated and oil consump- 


tion materially reduced.”’ 


The above letter illustrates a tew ot the reasons why 


leading manutacturers preter the automatically lubri- 
cated Singer Class 241 machine for light and medium 


weight sewing. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for al! countries 
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‘production stepped up 10°” 


SAYS 
THOMAS TEXTILE 


~ \ COMPANY 








Step up production in your plant by modernizing 


with this outstanding machine. Let us prove the excep- 
tional performance of the Singer 241 by testing it 1 
your own plant on your own work. The local branch 
of the Singer Manutacturing Trade Department wil! 
be glad to arrange such a test without obligation ¢ 


you. Call your Singer Man today 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Please send me a copy of the illustrated folder describ 
ing the Singer Class 24] 


Name 


Street 





City and State 
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THE LUMMUS 
>BLENDING FEEDER 
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Automatic Intake 
Cannot be Overfilled 
Improved Cleaning Grids 
Individual Motor and Dust Fan 
All Ball Bearing Throughout 


Sold by 
Greenwood, WaoxrkS south Carolina 
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No Need for Multi-SP reat 
tly speed Changins ps 
og to 25% sp eed Varia 
a: Up 
with allis-Ch almers Vari- 
si 
pitch Texrope Drive 


YOU’D EXPECT to pay a lot 
more for the added flexibility of 


getting any speed you want on! 


your mill machinery... 


But when you use the new Allis- 
Chalmers Vari-Pitch Texrope 
Drives, you get this service ... 
at real economy! For here’s a line 
of drives that make unnecessary 
the purchase of costly multi-speed 
motors or complicated speed- 
changing devices. 


The Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
Drive uses a simple yet highly 
practical principle that’s a feature 
of the drive itself (see diagram in 
box at right). Speed changes are 
made quickly and easily . . . with 
no delay in production. What’s 
most important, too—you get the 
exact speed to give your machines 


Vari-Pitch Speed Changers e Texrope V-Belts e Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves e Stand- | 
ard. Cast Iron Sheaves @ Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
Texsteel Sheaves @ 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e@ Para- ) 
line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by B. F. Goodrich 


eed Motors 


GET 29% SPEED VARIATIE 


i 


7 | 





highest operating efficiency ae 
even under changing conditions. 


Up and Down Speeds 
for UPPED Profits! 

If you want to UP your produc- 
tion... and your profits... get 
the complete story about Allis- 
Chalmers Vari-Pitch Drives .. . 
and how they can help you as they 
have helped scores of others. 


The transmission engineer in the 
district office near-you has an in- 
teresting set of operating facts on 
this subject to show you. Call him 
today. Or write Allis-Chalmers, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. diniien 





ALLIS-CHA 


MILWAUKEE: WISCONSIN 

















How the Vari-Pitch Prin- 
ciple Works for you! 
? Adjusted for 


maximum diam- 
eter—high speed. 





Adjusted for 
minimum diam- 
eter—low speed. 





To get the speed you want, use 
Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Drives 
— in capacities fro:a fractional to 
150-hp ... with speed variations 
of 15 to 25% per sheave! In the 
stationary control type, speed 
changes are made by stopping 
motor and making a simple ad- 
justment of the pitch diameter of 
the sheaves. In the motion con- 
trol type, pitch diameters are ad- 
justed while sheave is in motion. 






















UG 
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Famous for their ability to hold tight, ““Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers are 
saving trouble and delays in many a mill. 





Set them up with no more than average pull and the unique knurled 

points lock into place with a really dependable grip! No matter how 
severe the unwinding tendency, “‘Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers can’t work 
loose. Yet they’re removed as easily as applied and they can be used 
over and over again. 


Merely by specifying “Unbrako”’ on your next order, you'll be insur- 
ing against costly trouble caused when ordinary set screws fail to 


hold. Try it! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENHIATOWRA, PEnRA. EOX 582 
—— eRentanes —— 
BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - San FRANCISCO 






\ 
A neq. U.S.Pat. OFes., 


\ 
N 
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Using Loom Harness equipment that has been designed, engineered and 
scientifically manufactured for the warp thread being woven. 





QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT | 


: products have built into them that something that spells dependability. 
| Such products and policy have made four large plants necessary to take 
| care of the demand for these Super Quality products. There is a Special- 
ized Field Engineer in your district to assist and consult with you. 














tj 2° 


ee ae bs hockBe HM Z e san ciieensbt 


ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior IN 


* 
bsceet hs sucess FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— a ee 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES~—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 





2100 W. Allegheny Avenue P. iladelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTS OFFER 


nompl Service 


These are days when you want and need good products and 





quick service. U §S offers both from these southern plants— 
the only complete plants producing Automatic Loom Bobbins, 
Cardroom Bobbins, Warp Bobbins and Skewers in the south. 


Write, wire or phone for the nearest representative to call. 
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U S PLANT—GREENVILLE, S. C., SINCE 1923 


ae ome 





eae catenins maton! LB 


U S PLANT—JOHNSON CITY, TENN., SINCE 1924 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


m. ouster: Greenville, South Carolina 


A. D. Roper: E. R. Holt: D. C. Ragan: , 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 








BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS © CONES © SHUTTLES 
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Above and left---two views in Southern Belting’s laboratory 
where belts are constantly being tested. 


Right---Battery of presses, 
where leather strips are joined 
into continuous lengths. \ gi 


@ SOUTHERN Belts are made by 
leather craftsmen with an average 


of over fifteen years’ experience in 











belt construction. ... They are then Above---Cutting de- 
. partment. Adequate 
tested—in the South's most com- nid. al dunt 


' from ourown tannery 
pletely equipped laboratory—for nila = 
quality of material and construc- of your order. 
tion, tensile strength, grip and ca- Large stocks of belt- 

. rid F ali d 

° ] t n 
pacity. ... You KNOW you're get- ee 

ting proven quality when you buy for immediate ship- 


SOUTHERN belts. sor 


Southern Beltin 


sizes, always ready 





um Company ...... 


Well head las ace lal Mn a lacie ll tae Olio aalslthar) as 


Leather Rubber V-Belts Fiber and Metal Rockwood-Southern Reeves Variable . 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _— Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Speed Transmissions 
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DISC GUIDING GOES MORE THAN HALF-WAY 


“? LUNKENHEIMER 


IRON BODY 
GATE VALVES 


THE GUIDE RIBS IN THE BODY AS WELL 
AS THE GUIDE CHANNELS IN THE DISC 
ARE ACCURATELY MACHINED. 


iii 


[lik 


Tatil iii yours 


No half-way measures go in manufacturing Lunkenheimer 
Iron Body Gate Valves. With disc guiding, for example, 
not only are the guide channels in the disc accurately 


machined, but the guide ribs in the body as well—to ex- 
tremely close tolerances. 


With this thorough method of disc guiding, thrust of the 
disc is always against guides and not agcinst seat faces. 
Chattering and dragging on seats are eliminated assur- 
ing tight closure and longer seat and disc life. Fewer re- 
pairs and replacements are necessary, materially reducing 


maintenance expense, with resultant lower valve cost. 


Lunkenheimer Iron Body Gate Valves also embody many 
other refinements which place them in a class above 
ordinary gate valves. Exceptionally heavy bronze seat 
rings; disc of true solid construction; new development in 
stem bronze with its extra resistance to wear; non-corro- 
sive bearings at all points; uniform interchangeability of 
parts; dense sound castings of great strength; all of these 


features mean savings for the user in time and money 
over long periods of service. 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


ot LUNKENHEIMER & 


—_ “QUALITY ">= 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


i heneeemeneninhinell 
EXPORT DEPT. 316-322 HUDSON ST... NEW YORK 





For full information on 
the complete line of 
Lunkenheimer Iron Body 
Gate Valves send for 
copy of Catalog 78. 


Buy from your local Lunkenheimer distributor! He is cooperating in every way to 
give you the kind of service you so vitally need for the National Defense Program 
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Standard open SQUIRREL CAGE polyphase mo- 
tors are carefully engineered, precision built 
motors with rigid construction throughout and 
adequate insulation you can confidently apply 
to your toughest jobs. 





These DIRECT CURRENT motors are correctly en- 


gineered and precision built—available in a 
very wide range of both electrical and mechani- 
cal modifications. The extra rugged construction 
of these motors assures long life of dependable 
performance. 





A complete line of enclosed NON-VENTILATED 
motors is available in a wide range of mechani- 
cal and electrical characteristics. These motors 
are ruggedly constructed with solid cast iron 
housings to withstand severe treatment on diffi- 
cult jobs. 


SPLASH-PROOF motor. Designed an? built from 
the ground up as a real splash-proof motor— 
full protection against acid spills —splashing 
liquids—high humidity. Completely protected by 
cast iron housing. 





This PROTECTED D. C. motor has the same gen- 
eral construction features of the motor illustrated 
above. The specially designed protective end 
bell and armature coverings make this motor 
especially adaptable for use in coal mines, 
quarries, or where dropping particles may hit 
the mofor. 





These WOUND ROTOR (slip ring) motors are 
ruggedly constructed throughout. A wide range 
of speed variations are obtainable with com- 
paratively simple control. Available with me- 
chanical modifications for every industrial use. 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN COOLED motors—for 
operation in atmospheres containing abrasive 
dust, corrosive fumes, dirt, oil, combustible dust, 
and similar conditions such as are usually found 
in machine shops, foundries, chemical plants, 
grain elevators, coal pulverizing plants, etc. 





These Direct Current EXPLOSION-PROOF motors 
have been inspected and explosion-tested by 
the Bureau of Mines Laboratory. Also tested, 
listed and appoved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
cratories for all Class 1, Group D explosive 
atmospheres. 





Lovis Allis motors can be supplied with a very 
wide range of various types of gear reducers— 
integral—all-motor—gear-head—vertical—right 
angle or parallel—the proper drive for every 
industrial application. 


No matter what your electric motor problem or requirement may be—we earnestly request 


your inquiry. Your needs will receive our most prompt and careful attention in every way. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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3WEARS ON A 


SPINNING FRAME 





The above treaded leather belt has been run- 
ning 8 hours a day for 8 years on a 224-spindle 
spinning frame, driving the front roll at 135 


R.P.M. 


Despite the fact that it has turned the roll more 
than 150,000,000 times, this belt is still in exce!- 
lent condition, and could well serve for another 
eight years. 








/ for S. move 


That’s service with a capital “S”’—the kind of 
performance you can expect with a Houghton 
treaded belt. 


The patented tread means better pulley grip, 
more power delivered, more turns per minute, 
hence greater production at lower belt cost. 
For the new belt book, write E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 





HOUGHTON’S LEATHERS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





(i adidiaiaae 
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FOLLOW THE EMMONS 


CURVE OF CONFIDENCE 


Note the ever increasing number of mills buying 
Emmons Certified Steel Heddles! Consider the reason: 
consistently good performance, based upon rigid quality 
contro! in manufacture. 

From choice of metal to the extra operations which 
streamline the heddle eye, Emmons inspectors watch 


every step, giving a final examination before attaching 
the “Inspected and Approved” seal. Then a famous 
outside Testing Laboratory buys samples in the open 
market and tests them for durability, corrosion-resist- 
ance, and smoothness of eye. Here’s a basis for buying 
that you, too, can rely on! 














| 
| 

















The increasing number of mills 
using Emmons Certified Steel Hed- 
dies since 1934 creates the ever- 
rising “curve of confidence’”’ in this 
Emmons product. 


] 
| 

















































































































This Inspected and Approved Seal builds confi- 
dence for a// Emmons products, including 
“Multiple Air Space” Reeds 
‘“Chafeless Cord’ Cotton Harness 
Heddle Frames. 


Get the most from your loom harness 
equipment! This free booklet is filled — 
with money-saving hints for your / 
mill, Write for it today! 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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‘Ten dollar Summer Suits that will Remember, whatever the fiber or 
last five years’... yesterday itwas fabric you are dyeing, National 
a rash forecast. Today mills are Technical Service stands ready to 
weaving mixtures of Spun Rayon help you witha color formula for 
with other synthetic and natural an exact match at lowest cost 


fibers in interesting new patterns. | under your own mill conditions. 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE FOR FORMULAS AND COLOR STOCKS 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 





40 RECTOR S:REET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON... . . 150: Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO ... 517 Howard St. | NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. 0 10°) 00 ay 1°) ee Ok a CHATTANOOGA... . James Bidg 

CHICAGO... . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE. 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 S. Front St. ATitAWIA&.. iy (em 2 7-14,117 1 aie TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


All wires seat 
Yo gbt-b4- Wap etter. bate 


firmly into the TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


- S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173) 


An Exclusive Howard Bros. 
aS “an _Patented-Precision-Process 
parallel. F ; 


ws . 
All wires are 





even in length. 


All wires are 


>. 


spaced uniformly. 


‘ 
phi d dad Grr 


NA Bed Zo} o} aXe} colep ¢-h o} a 
is 5 times actual 
size. 
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HOWARD BROS 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Conedian Agents; Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


. MFG. CO. 


y for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk 
~ards—Napper Clot] 
taal Pana) 
ior ria 





oe 
ts Recovered and extra sets loaned at al] plants—Lickerins 


- 
. 
‘ 
~ 











and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalli 


pe 


> Card Breasts Re- 
wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
ecial Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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“ACETATE 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Sales representatives 
for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 









PROGRESSIVE PROCESSORS 


















Processors NAPENIZE their canvas products to give them 
positive anti-mildew protection. 


When they NAPENIZE, the physical affinity of the chemical 
compound for the cloth assures a more permanent protection 
than has been possible before and, consequently, far longer 
life for the treated product. No waterproofing is required to 
retain the effectiveness of the treatment during exposure to 
the elements. 





Progressive processors have been quick to take advantage 
of NAPENIZE, the new anti-mildew treatment. It is easy to 
: 4 apply, low in cost and assures customer satisfaction since 
ee if it provides more effective protection without loss of tensile 
INEXPENSIVE TO BUY - : , ,; 
strength. If you are not already familiar with this outstanding 
development in the processing field, write to Dow today for 
more complete information and specifications. Inquiries are 





>, & ap. en 








welcomed. 





So \ See ni i i asa 
y _ THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


‘tla — i, eS , New York, St. Lowis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
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FIRST STEP IN PLANT MODERNIZATION 


4 














Sena 


QUICK SAVE-LITE WHITE FACTS 


Save-Lite, the modern light-con- 
l It’s a whiter mill white...stays 


@ When you modernize your plant 


—think first of white paint— _ ditioning white paint, further in- 

Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite creases levels of light, reflects it white longer. . 

White. It’s the most effective and uniformly, helps keep ceilings and : ‘icuno it aetemnitinalte, --- dif- 
walls spotlessly clean. Even the Se sneatin Duin te caiman _ 


economical way to more light and 
lasting cleanliness in any plant! 

Consider the picture above, 
showing the weave room of the 


easier, spreads further, covers 
better. 

It costs less to use...stands up 

* longer under strenuous plant 


windows are painted over with 
Save-Lite—for maximum light re- 
flection on a 24-hour basis! 


Stonecutter Mill, Spindale, N. C. Stonecutter is but one of the hale 
; : conditions. 
Here you see plant moderniza- many recently modernized plants , 
ani It’s made in various types for 
in which Sherwin-Williams Save- . ~~ 
specific purposes. 


tion at its best. Modern air con- 
ditioning keeps heat and humidity 
always at desired levels. Modern 
fluorescent lighting gives day- 
light-type illumination of high in- 
tensity. And Sherwin - Williams 


Lite plays its eeieremans part. If 6 It is designed specifically for 
you plan to modernize your plant, ' industrial use by highly train- 


by all means get in touch with your ed technicians. Plant surveys and 
recommendations made without 


nearest Sherwin-Williams Repre- blicat 
‘ ODil iofni. 
sentative. Or send the coupon. ga 















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SAVE-LITE WHITE 


THE LIGHT-CONDITIONING PAINT 





name 


aadres® 





city 


strate 
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HOW CROWN TENASCO* HIGH- 
STRENGTH RAYON YARN HELPS 
SHOES HOLD THEIR SHAPE LONGER 


You might not expect to find an 
idea in an old shoe. But that’s 





exactly where the idea originat- 
ed for Rosenstein’s new extra-strong elas- 
tic shoe lining. Here’s how it happened... 


One of the fabric experts of this com- 
pany questioned his wife about a pair of 
shoes which she had tossed in the trash 
basket. “They're not worn out,” she ad- 
mitted, “but they’re so badly out of shape 
| can’t wear them any more.” That set 
him to thinking. He found that many 


. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


Copr. 1941—American Viscose Corp. 


women’s shoes were discarded for .the 
same reason. “If I could only develop a 
strong, elastic fabric for shoe linings,” he 


thought, “the problem would be solved.” 


Many types of fabric were tried out, 
with mixed success. Then along came 
Crown Tenasco, the new high-strength 
rayon yarn. It was just what he needed. It 
had the extra strength to withstand the 
“sawing action that goes on within a 
shoe-lining fabric as the shoe is worn. It 


of 


wore longer and resisted the effects 


= 
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moisture. Its added durability held shoes 
in shape longer. 


Today this fabric, “Rosine? with Crown 
Tenasco warp and elastic fill, is an estab- 
lished favorite with many leading shoe 
manufacturers. Yardages have exceeded 
all expectations. All because a man found 
an idea in an old shoe and then put that 
idea to work with Crown Tenasco. 


Perhaps you have a fabric idea tucked 
away somewhere, unused, for want of a 
stronger rayon yarn. Or perhaps extra 
strength may be just what you need to 
improve one of your present fabrics, to 
lift it out of the competitive class. Which- 
ever is the case, it will pay you to get the 
facts on high-strength Crown Tenasco. 


Write today for complete information. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.: 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roanoke, Va.: Lewis- 
town, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, W. Va.; 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


- —  - — i i<——_ — 
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THE THOROBRED LOOP PICKER 

| € 
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Proved in actual Mill Service, the long-lasting Dayton 
De Luxe Picker saves up to 50% in picker costs! The 
special fabrics in this picker are two times stronger... 
the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together is 
much tougher and stronger. In fact, Daytons are the 
only pickers that stand the gaff on the new XP’s, 
XL’s and XD’s. 

And that’s not all. All Dayton De Luxe Pickers are 
exactly alike—absolutely uniform. You can box the 
loom the same at all times. And once the loom is in 
parallel, it stays that way. Throwing a crooked shuttle 
is eliminated, and realigning time is saved. 

Because of a new method of molding, this De Luxe 
Picker is so smooth that jerked-in fillings are reduced 
to a2 minimum. 

Write today for all the details—or ask your nearest 
distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 























GREENVILLE BELTING CO. Greenville, S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.__ Greenville, S. C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. Greensboro, N. C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO Charlotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. LaGrange, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN Birmingham, Ala. < 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Dallas, Texas : 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. I. 
F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass. 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
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‘We have exceptionally low loom maintenance 





costs, thanks to 


GULF LUBRICANTS” 


... Says this Overseer 

















a 









(Above) This Overseer of weaving (Right) The Overseer 
attributes his low loom mainte- of weaving discusses 
mance costs to good lubrication loom lubrication with 


with Gulf quality lubricants. his second hand. 


.. «We believe our maintenance costs per loom 
are as low as any in the industry” 


a 


- \X JE keep accurate maintenance records cover- 
ing our looms,” says this Overseer of weav- 


ing, “and we believe our costs, which include all 


charges for repairs and lubrication, are as low as any expect efficient performance from your machines 
in the industry, thanks to Gulf quality lubricants.” and lowest possible maintenance costs. 

Are you satisfied that your maintenance costs are The Gulf line of 400 quality oils and greases is 
as low as possible? If not, ask the Gulf engineer who quickly available to you through more than 1200 


calls at your mill to suggest the proper application warehouses in 30 states 


of improved lubricants, which have been manufac- from Maine to New Mexi- 
co. Write or ‘phone your 


nearest Gulf office today. 


tured to meet present-day peak-load conditions. 
When you put his suggestions to work, you can 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY °- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PONTACYL* PONTACHROME © 
METACYL 


coc ee trade-marks re presenting i dit ersified range of acid, 
chrome, anthraquinone, milling and pre-metalized types of 
dyes for application to wool in various stages of manufacture. 





> Individual dyes in above LZTOUPS POSSESS different char- 
acteristics. but they provide a line which will meet most re- 








quirements of industry when selected for their intended use. 


» These products exhibit generally satisfactory dyeing and 
fastness properties. They are readily soluble , dl) - if l¢ lly and 


exhaust and penetrate u ell, 


& Skilled technical supervision and modern manufacturing 
fa ilities insure the production of consistently high quality 


pre ruc TS. 


. = Reece 
ats. ¥.3, par. OFF KS ae. 





‘. oth Ps Se x Ye. 


EL. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT., DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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“Above all things, be brief” 8 


we ae 
‘ d " . 
Pate oe ee 
Se > 8 ee eee 
Oe 


These words spoken in one of his always short speeches, ' oe . 
express better than any other one thing, the philosophy ‘ Se 
and the character of Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth President 
of the United States. They show his simple, straight- 
forward manner; they give some insight of his heritage. 
Calvin Coolidge was born on a farm near Plymouth, 
Vermont, July 4, 1872, of sturdy Vermont stock. Elected _£ 
Vice-President in 1921, he took the office of President on F 
Harding's death in 1923. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Another Well-Known Product of Vermont 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBINS 


Like Calvin Coolidge, Bowen-Hunter Bobbins come 
from sturdy Vermont stock. [hey are made in 


the heart of the Vermont rock maple 















country, built to give faithful serv- 
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ice to textile mills through- 


out the United States. 


me 








“True to the Gauge”’ 


BOWEN-HUNTER Bobbins give bobbin 
eficiency that maintains better performance in 
quality, speed and accuracy. [his efficiency can be at- 
tained only with bobbins designed accurately for super speed, 
built of the highest quality materials obtainable, and with a superior 


finish. 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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UNIFORMITY + SUITABILITY * PURITY 


IN GRADES TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


y KIER BOILING y SCOURING YARNS 

y SOAPING PRINTS , SILK WEIGHTING 

y SCOURING RAYONS , WATER TREATMENT 
y PEROXIDE BLEACHING 
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Standard Silicates combine the very qualities you passh 
—highest soil suspending power, with controlled al- 
kalinity over a wide range. Furthermore, Standard 
maintains a complete Laboratory and Technical Serv- 
ice to help you develop the best procedure for 

your particular needs. Make use of this val- 


uable service—it is offered absolutely free! 





Plants at CINCINNATI 1} 39 54-3 > Ge OF hy em ¢ 


6 DALLAS. TEXAS 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 
LOCKPORT. NY. MARSEILLES. ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TTON 


AMERICAN 


OTTO 


MADE IN 


USA 





iNvIulES YOU - 


To Share the Benefits of 
This All-American Crusade 


().. the march, — the cotton industry, — carry- 
ing domestic cotton consumption to new all-time 
highs. 8,000,000 bales in 1940. Over 9,000,000 bales 
this year. With your support cotton consumption in 
the United States can go far higher still. 


Rally under this emblem already appearing on the 
products of over 400 manufacturers and distributors 
of cotton products. Put this emblem on your own 
cotton products, on your labels or cases, in your 








trade literature, in your advertising. 


Wamsutta Mills 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
Macon, Ga. 
Everfast Fabrics, Inc. 
New York City 
W. E. McKay & Company 
New York City 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
Danville, Va. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mils 
Griffin, Ga. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
New York City 


Cone Export & Commission Co 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL of AMERICA 


Wilson Brothers 
Chicago, Illinois 
Worcester Knitting Company 
New York City 
Callaway Mills 
LaGrange, Ga 
Chicopee Sales Corporation 
New York City 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Chester, Penn, 


Taylor Bedding Manufacturing Co. 


Taylor, Texas 
Barnhardt Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Dallas, Texas 


Wilson Textiles 
New York City 


Get your own share of the benefits from this token 
of Cotton’s All-American Crusade. It is leading the 
untold millions of consumers who prefer AIll- 
American products to the goods that display this 
token. It is bringing a new prosperity to the 11,000,- 
000 Americans who depend on raw cotton. And it will 
consolidate your old customers and lead new ones to 


your goods. 


May we repeat our invitation to you to join our 
ranks? A partial list of firms using the Cotton em- 
blem appears below. 


Brewster Shirt Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 

Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc. 
Cherryville, N. C. 

Electric Hose and Rubber Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assoc. Milco Undergarment Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Bloomsburg, Penn. 

Institute of Distribution Lane Cotton Mills Co. 
New York City New Orleans, La. 

Werthan Bag Corporation Ware Cotton Batting Co. 
Nashville, Tenn, New Orleans, La. 

N. Fluegelman & Co., Inc. H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co. 
New York City St. Louis, Missouri 


Revere Sugar Refinery Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Kellogg Company 


A. O. Dailey & Sons, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
McCallum & Robinson, Ino. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Polly Prentiss, Inc. 
Sumter, 8S. ©, 
Delta Bag Company 

Vicksburg, Miss. 





We should like to add your name to the roster of 
patriotic firms which are mobilized behind the Hm- 


Battle Creek, Mich 


G. E. Conkey Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


blem of Cotton. How about it? Write for electro- 
types, mats, or engraver’s proofs of this emblem. 





69 Union Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


mmm COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
COTTON 





320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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285 Madison Avenue * New York 
LABORATORIES AT . . NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE - 








STARCH LABORATORY 


Wherever corn grows, Nature’s 
magic transforms sunlight, water 
and carbon dioxide into starch. 
Man emulates the Master Chemist 
by processing starchy kernels into 
products to serve many industries. 
* STEIN-HALL chemists have 
developed highest quality, maxi- 
mum economy textile starches. . 
Potato and Wheat as well as Corn 


Starches . . backed by technical 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, tac. | =o) 
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4 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C. Anniversary te 


men who are ready to help you 
solve your sizing, printing and 
finishing problems. * For three- 
quarters of acentury, STEIN-HALL 
Starch Service has expressed a 
sincere and constant effort to create 
and maintain a relationship of 
mutual benefit andconfidence with 
all customers. * That sound policy 
has weathered two wars since 1866. 


You can depend upon it now ! 
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LONG ISLAND CITY N.Y \ttm WALL ante 
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— Service 
because of its high efficiency 







lor Textile Mill 














and automatic self-cleaning features 
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y combining electrical precipitation as an 
~~ integral part of an automatic filter, the 
Electro-Matic provides the highest cleaning 
efficiency when compared with any other 
air cleaner on the market today. The 
Electro-Matic has been tested and proved 
in many of the country’s leading textile mills 
where thousands of dollars have been saved 
by reducing soilage and loss caused by 
dust, soot and smoke particles. Write for 


Bulletin 250C which describes in detail the 


















oy a operation of the Electro-Matic. 
& 

_ THE ELECTRO- MATIC took é 
COLLECTS SMOKE, SOOT AND DUST ELECTRICALLY [% 4.) + 
AND CLEANS ITSELF AS IT CLEANS THE AIR. mene Eq 
The exclusive self-cleaning feature incorporat- the Electro-Matic filter showing how the con- allt 5. iz es 
ed in the Electro-Matic air filter makes shut- tinuous filter curtain is washed free of ccl- MBE 2) 2 
downs and interruptions for cleaning unneces- lected dust, soot and smoke particles | ||| aes 1 I: 
sary. Shown at the right is a cross section of automatically. cee Bin lS +f H =F 

AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. HE 2A 
Incorporated it mf "4 
269 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. | a, S| 
Eg 
E fp 


ELECTRO-MATIC & 


1G CTRASTATIC AIR FILTER 
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Medford Wool Scouring Company's new “model” plant at Medford Hillside, Mass., employs Foxboro 
Instrumentation throughout. This battery of Foxboro Temperature Controllers on scouring bowls is typical. 


iF; Doesn’t Come In Packages! 


There’s more to correct instrumentation of textile 
processes than just an instrument in a package! 











It takes “knowing how”, as well . . . intimate 

knowledge of mill problems plus long experience » 

in applying instruments to solve them. ; 
Foxboro Instrumentation for textile mills is en- , 


gineered by men who know cotton, rayon and 
woolen processing from the bottom up. More 
than 15 years ago, they recognized long-standing 
problems in textile drying, and solved them by 
originating the faster, safer practice of controlling 
both humidity and temperature in dryers. 


ec ee a ae 


Similarly, their first-hand experience showed 
the need for closer, more economical temperature 
control in batch-processing. As a result, these men 
developed Foxboro On-Off Controllers ... the 
simplest, most positive of their type. 


MG PGT TUT Sly tag 


These are merely typical examples of Foxboro 
Creative Engineering. Write for details of the 
process instrumentation you require. The Foxboro 
Co., 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 

Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ccsalive [nstrumentation 
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Like 90% of all textile 
dryers now in use, these 
new units at Medford 
Wool Scouring Co., too, 
are controlled by Foxboro 
Temperature-Humidity 
Controllers. 




















‘NORMAL PRODUCTION SPEED FROM THE 


¢MOMENT THEY ARE INSTALLED... 


Pawtucket Vitritex Rings do not have to go through an expensive, traveler- 
wearing, breaking-in period when they're new. From the moment they are installed 
your frames operate at their normal speed and efficiency. 

Pawtucket Rings are known for their precision workmanship, durable glass-smooth 
finish, easy starting qualities. Travelers last longer and run smoother and better on 
these rings...a fact which many spinning-room overseers have found from experience. 

We will be glad to arrange a trial installation . . . or furnish without cost or obli- 
gation sufficient samples for your own test purposes. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


“TURN FOR THE BETTER” 


x ROE 
<i o gssh TUCKET VITRITEX RINGS 


_ INSTALL PAW 


ty 4 
| GIV 
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SPECIAL MANUFACTURING 
METHODS MAKE RESEARCH IDEAL 
FOR PIVOTED BASE DRIVES 

The increasing use of Research Leather 
Belting, as the partner of the pivoted 
motor base, is the result of manufacturing 
control which, it so happens, was in 
effect even before the widespread adop- 
tion of the pivoted base. 

In the first place, Research Belting is 
Graton & Knight-made from start to 
finish. From a large stock of hides, certain 
ones are selected for the “‘ Research” type 
of tanning. The belting is made from cen- 
ter stock only, and specialized processes 
produce a belt with exceptionally low 
elastic and permanent stretch, which is so 
important on pivoted base drives. With 
the Rockwood or Browning base, adjust- 
ments are fewer; with the American base, 
the motor is not permitted to swing to the 
limit of the arc. 


3% MORE 
PRODUCTICN GUARANTEED 


The superior pulley grip of Research 
counteracts the effect of the smaller arc 
of contact between belt and small pulley. 
Slip is reduced to such an extent that at 
least 3% more average machine produc- 
tion is guaranteed. 

Research full rated loads at 
lower belt tension. This means less wear 
on bearings, less wasted power, longer 
belt life. The useful life of Research is 


carries 


also increased by its natural pliability 
which allows it to stand up better under 
constant flexing. 





Patented Tension-Cementing 


A PATENTED PROCESS 
LENGTHENS BELT LIFE 


‘'Tension-cementing”’ provides another 





important advantage. Research Belting 
is cemented while under tension compara- 
ble with normal working conditions. The 
tension-cemented plies withstand running 
over small pulleys. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Plant operating men and purchasing 
men will find useful information in the 
free booklet, ‘‘ The Right Combination. ”’ 
Address Dept. L., Graton & Knight, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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“HERE'S THE L-O-N-G AND swort 
OF THE BELTING QUESTION” i 


Where you want increased machine production — 
select RESEARCH LEATHER BELTING 


- 
* 
















for Modern Group Drive 
for Pivoted Motor Base 








Research is a production belt. For drives running day in and day out — where 
every extra unit of production is important — Researck will give you maximum 
power transmission. It has 50-75% less stretch. Research is guaranteed to increase 


your average machine production at least 3%. 


Use Research also for pivoted motor base drives, where small pulleys and constant 
flexing require an extra-pliable belt with a tight-gripping surface. Research will 
= dependable, mainten- 


COR MI, Sg 


give you added machine output... longest belc life . 


ance-free service. 


A more expensive belt can’t give you more... 
No other belt can give you as much. 


EN RIB OR 


WRITE FOR new free bulletin, “The Right Combination for Short-Center Drives 


Kelting turns more 


Graton ¢ Knight “e in the world! 




















Tanneries and Manufacturing Plant at 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


We are the only leather belting manufactyrer with complete 


. ©’ ’ 
nationwide service facilities. See page in THOMAS’ REGISTER. 











LIBERTY—TO DO WHAT? 


THREE soldiers on a street corner, 
wondering where to go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose side- 
walks are overflowing with men on 
leave from camp? A dance some- 
where? No such luck, soldier. The 
movies? Take a look at that line 
down the block. Somewhere to meet 
a friend, to write a letter... 


‘“‘Dad used to tell me about places 
A SRS ikke 


“We were at war then, Buddy. 
People cared.” 


Isn’t it time America woke up to 
the fact that building an army ismore 
than camps and guns? An army is 
men. And one of the most urgent 
problems in any all-out scheme of 
national defense is how to provide 
for these men off duty. 
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Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 
excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns, the prob- 
lem is urgent and serious. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. Not 
half of them can find places to eat; 
hardly any can find opportunities 
for wholesome entertainment. 


To meet this emergency all the 
“service agencies” of the last war 
have joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., 
the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Y. W. C. A., the Jewish Welfare 
Board and the National Travelers 
Aid Association have combined to 
form the United Service Organiza- 
tions—known as the U. S. O. Differ- 


ences of race and creed have been 
forgotten; lesser distinctions of pur- 
pose and method have been subor- 
dinated to the idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U.S. O. is 
raising approximately eleven million 
dollars to finance its program of 
leisure-time aid to the men in serv- 
ice. Give generously to the U.S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U.S.O. clubs. The 
government is building the club 
houses themselves. What is required 
now is money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how much 
or how little you feel you can give, 
send it today to your local chairman 
or to National U.S.0O. Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York. 
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FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of strong kraft, 
reenforced with TWO layers of crossed sisal fibers 
embedded in TWO layers of special asphalt — 
all combined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — 


will not scuff — stands an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. 


FIBREEN is used either as a wrapping or a lining material. 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it! Only when you get a sample in 
your own hands can you realize that a paper can be so strong — so conan 
—and impervious to moisture. There is no other material like FIBREEN. 


Available promptly in rolls and blankets of many widths. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. — also manufacturers of 
Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape anc’ Copoer-Amored Sisalkraft. 
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Take tu? 


AIN, sleet, dust, dirt and careless handling are 

hazards of transit beyond your control. Once 
the shipment leaves your plant, all you can do 
is hope. But you can control the packaging! Can 
the wrapping material and methods used by jour 
shipping department “‘t «e it’’? 

FIBREEN is doing an outstanding protective 
job for American industry. 

Steel mills use it to wrap 10-ton bundles of 
steel sheets, loaded on open freight cars. Furni- 
ture makers find a FIBREEN wrap gives effective 
shipping protection at a substantial saving in labor 
and crating. It has reduced claims for damage in 
transit to a remarkable degree. It protects export 
shipping — wraps and protects a host of products 
varying from a box of roses to auto bodies. 

Perhaps it can doa job for you. The Sisalkraft 
Co. has accumulated a wealth of experience and 
research in packaging and shipping. Write, out- 
lining what you have to protect or ship and your 
present methods. We will suggest methods others 
have found effective; and supply, without obliga- 
tion, enough FIBREEN for a practical trial. 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
with 


no tampering or loss 


fect condition, 


in count, 
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% The BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER has proven its worth in the twisting of 
cord and plys where uniformity of twist elongation 
and increased breaking strength are important fac- 
tors. This design prevents a gripping or binding ef- 
fect, giving an even tension, an evener rounded 
product and longer life to the traveler. 


%e The BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE enables the 
swirling of the end, in passing through the traveler, 
to produce ideally smooth even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end, which is not true of 
the ordinary type of ring travelers. This feature 
eliminates split ends in the throwing of rayons and 
silks, and does away with fly waste in the spinning 
and twisting of cotton, wool, worsteds, asbestos and 


kindred fibres. 


% The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAV- 
ELERS have been developed to meet the particular 
needs of the silk and ;ayon trade in the process of 
throwing, due to the adoption of the vertical ring, 
particularly of the lubricating type. When a traveler 
of this type is at rest, it will lock on the outer upper 
surface of the ring, preventing the unthreading of 
the end, due to excessive twist as required in silk 
and rayon yarns. The creeping of the traveler by the 
twist imparted in the end is retarded, preventing the 
kinks which are so detrimental in the promotion of 


quality products. 
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BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 
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BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER. 


















NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 
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National Preparedness means an increased 
business for the textile industry, as hundreds of 
mills are engaged in the gigantic task of equip- 
ping the largest peacetime army in our country’s 
history. 


But the preparedness program is more than a 
business booster; it is a challenge to the entire 
textile industry to produce more efficiently, more 
prolifically, more economically. This challenge 
is being met. Textile mills are meeting increased 
demands for a wider variety of textile items, pro- 
ducing these goods according to government 
specifications. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. 











William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 








These orders won't wait. Now is the time to 
check every item of operating equipment and 
supplies to assure maximum efficiency in your 
plant. 


Efficient spinning room operation calls for the 
correct ring traveler for every job. U. S. Ring 
Travelers furnish a proven product for each 
need, insure smooth production at a minimum 
cost. Durable, precision-made, U. S. Ring 
Travelers actually cost less because they operate 
longer and more efficiently. 


Samples for your exact requirements submit- 
ted upon request. Write to our nearest repre- 
sentative and let him show you a simple way to 
achieve improved spinning room operation. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


: US Southern Sales Representatives: 
Greenville, S. C. 


Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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N many mills, hand cleaning has given away to automatic clean- 

ing. Over spinning, winding, twisting and warping machinery, 

American MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners have proved 
successful in cleaning frames and ceilings and preventing accumu- 
lation of lint. With this scientifically designed blower that passes at 
short, regular intervals over the machine, supplying swirling currents 
of air, carefully directed and adjusted to meet varying conditions, 
hand cleaning is greatly reduced. Automatic cleaning keeps 
machines producing full time, enables operators to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain further advantages 
and economies of ‘Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning” or write for copy 
of 24-page book. ? 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Indicates average values of air 
currents in feet per minute. 
Correct velocity where needed 
most...note that the highest 
velocities circulate around the 
bottom creel board and the 
roll stands. 
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WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 
LOOM SWITCH 


MANUAL MOTOR STARTER 


For Motors Up to 7'2 HP 
Class 10-100 


Easy to Install 


Compact design but with ample wiring 
space. Concentric knockouts on top, 
bottom, sides and back make installa- 
tion easy. Top screw holes in back of 
cabinet are keyhole-shaped. Bottom 
holes oblong for quick lining up. 
Straight-through wiring—line to top 
—load at bottom. 


Lower Maintenance 


‘“‘De-ion’”’ quenchers prolong contact 
aie - life. Bi-metal provides unvarying ac- 
oe prolong C . ae . curate overload protection. Trip-free 
Life. : a a : switch—cannot be held closed against 
overload. Quick-make, quick-break 
prevents ‘“‘teasing’’. All metal parts 
tinned or cadmium-plated. Silver-to- 
Bi-metal Overiond | silver, double break contacts. Deep- 
Protection tion. drawn cover and contact inspection 
— window on arc quencher make main- 
tenance easy. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


“DE-ION”’ LOOM SWIT-CH 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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One of many leading mills 
using looms equipped with 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. 
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WESTINGHOUSE LOOM MOTORS 
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HIGH-SPEED 2» 5 power, 


A , 
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* | Aking- jp. peite PA CiTy _ 
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The real measure of what a motor means in yards of cloth UNIT FR 
produced per kilowatt-hour, is told in its performance under and Vibration CONS TRUCTI9 
actual loom load. This load varies widely with every pick, [nteng "OOF Fittin Say 7 
from an extreme point at which the motor is acting as a l ONGE Gs 
generator, to over twice its full load as a motor. adds see CiFE_ extra ry 

Westinghouse Loom Motor efficiency is maintained at a 'S to life of une 
high point throughout the entire pick cycle with the result Specify - 


that kilowatt-hours consumed are reduced. Investigate what 
today’s Westinghouse Loom Motors can offer you in possible 
savings as well as in over-all improved loom drive performance. — 
See your Westinghouse representative or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
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PROVIDENCE BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CIBA CO., LTD., MONTREAL * PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 


04 





Four rzdial engines wake to roaring life — four snarling propellers bite the air. The 


great plane lumbers down the runway — lifts — begins her climb. Bristling with 


machine-guns and light cannon — with a bomb-load totalling thousands of pounds — 


with fuel capacity for a Trans-Atlantic bombing flight if 
required, the Flying Fortress demonstrates our country’s 
LEADERSHIP in aircraft construction. 


The familiar octagon trade mark is Ciba’s symbol of Leadership in 


the field of dves and chemicals for the Textile Industry. 


ACETATE BLACKS 


of Proven Merit 
CIBACETE DIAZO BLACK GNSP 


(DISPERSED TYPE) 
CIBACETE DIAZO BLACK PS NEW 
(SOLUBLE TYPE) ’ 
‘NON-DUSTING TYPE CAN BE FURNISHED 


CIBA COMPANY, 





THE CIBA LABORATORY 7" 
[xxists to Serve You 

Ciba Chemists, Colorists and 

Service Technicians are ready 

at all times to co-operate with 

you in the solution of you! 

problem. Please feel free to 


call upon them. 


n all acetate, and acetate and 












rayon mixed fabrics, these 
developed blacks CONTINUE to 
give the utmost in — 


* BLOOMINESS OF SHADE 

* FREEDOM FROM SUBLIMATION 
* ECONOMY 

% ALL AROUND SATISFACTION 


INC. 


’» O. BOX 25, STA. C NEW YORK GREENWICH & MORTON STS, 


Vat Dyes of... Sole Representatives of... 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ SOCIETY OF 
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WATCH CHARM FREE 


One of our good advertisers, Jenkins 
Bros., have an interesting free offer 
to ‘‘Cotton’s’’ readers. If you wear 
a watch chain, they will be glad to 
send you a handsome valve charm for 
it. Even if you wear a wrist watch, 
you are eligible. All you have to do 
is send your name and address on a 
penny post-card to: Jenkins Bros., 
aut. VJ, 80 White St.. New York 

ity. 











Manhattan Rubber Wins 

Advertising Award 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
won first award in the annual contest of 
the National Advertising Agency Network 
for “The Best Advertising Campaign in 
Business Papers’. 151 campaigns were en- 
tered under this classification, through the 
25 member agencies. To James J. DeMario, 
advertising manager of Manhattan, and The 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, the agen- 
cy, congratulations! 


Inflation 

‘“... IT have been very much interested 
in reading articles in Barron's on inflation, 
particularly one which suggested real estate. 
I have a friend in Paris whom I saw in 
1936. I asked hin about a safe investment 
and he stated there was only one, and that 
was a small farm. He said if you had a 
large farm they would take it away from 
you, but would let you keep a small one. 
I am afraid a farm would not be of much 
use to me as I know nothing about farm- 
ing.’ 

ELLISON §S. McKISSICK 

President, 
Alice Mfg. Co.., 
Easley, 8S. C. 





“* . . . Your editorial on inflation and 
wage-increase spirals [May issue] is very 
timely and I agree with the philosophy ex- 
pressed.”’ 

JOHN H. CHEATHAM 
President, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga, 





“ . .. I certainly concur in connection 
with your excellent editorial on _  infla 
tion. . . ” 

EARLE R. STALL 
President, 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


hal 
Old-Timer, 1932 


“I would like very much to know if there 
are available any reprints of ‘The Story of 
OLD-TIMER’S Methods of Working and Man- 
agement’.”’ 

P. H. BURRUS, JR. 
Supt. Sheeting Mill, 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Draper, N. C. 


(This series, covering 20 installments, ran 
from February 1932 to June 1934. Re- 
prints are available at a nominal cost.) 


Cotton Publicity Campaign 


‘We have been following with interest 
the national publicity campaign being 
staged in behalf of the cotton producers. 


. One of our accounts is the Ames Bag 
Machine Company, a maker of cotton bags, 
and we should like to tie in with the cotton 
campaign if possible.”’ 

RALPH MAITLAND 
Maitland & Reinhard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Those wishing to tie in with the national 
campaign in behalf of increased cotton con 
sumption should write to The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


and National Cotton Council of America. 
Memphis, Tenn.) 


Bobbin Painting 

“Please give us the name and address of 
people who were demonstrating at the Tex 
tile Show a bobbin painting machine.... ' 

E. W. HILL 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

(This machine was demonstrated by D. A 
Jolly, formerly of Cannon Mills, and full 
information can be secured from Sherwin 
Williams Company, 222 West First Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. Also, see description, page 
80, June COTTON.) 


* 
Swell Job—Lots of Adv. 

- I was greatly impressed with the 
number of advertising pages in this 
This is real proof that your magazine must 
be doing a swell fob.” 


issue 


EMIL STEIGER 
Deltox Rug Co. 
New York, N. Y. 





We Helped Pick Her! 





@ Pretty Peggy Smith won the title as 
Griffin, Ga.’s, Cotton Queen at the recent 
Cotton Festival in that city. We believe you 
will agree with the judges after looking over 
the above picture of Miss Smith, who is a 
roller-picker in the Griffin Division of Thom- 
aston Cotton Mills. The Editor of ‘‘Cotton’’ 
and T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, were 
two of the three judges. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


In clearing out some files, we have avail- 
able a few copies of most of the issues of 
‘*Cotton’’ for the years 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

These will be given to subscribers who re- 
quest specific issues during those years, s0 
long as this limited supply holds out. 

Check over your files, and if a few are 
missing, tell us which ones—but hurry! 


Another Good Knitting Paper 

“One of our subscribers, Berga Halla, of 
Klingenberggt. 5, Oslo, Norway, would like 
to get a sample of your publication .- 

SYBIL ROBINSON 
The Underwear & Hosiery Review, 
New York City. 

4 
Handling Salesmen 

“The article about the salesman and his 
recommendations in regard to tue handling 
of these very important members of the 
textile industry [page 68, May issue] is of 
particular interest to me, because for a long 
time I have tried to carry out the methods 
recommended in this article.” 

W. H. TAYLOR 
President, 
Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, Ga. 

“I sincerely hope that our mill is in the 
classification favorably commented 
upon by Mr. Elddepa in his interesting ar- 
ticle on salesmen in your May issue. I am 
sure that if more of us were on the other 
side of the desk for a while we would be 
much more considerate of the other fellow 
who, along with his duty of selling goods, 
is really trying to give help to us.” 

HAROLD MERCER 


more 


Vice-President, 
Firestone Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Inc., 


> 
“Handling Large Beams” 

“Will you send me the article ‘Handling 
Large Loom Beams’, by R. A. Butler in the 
January issue of 1938?’ 

ROBERT NEWELL 
Jewett City, Conn. 


o 

Splendid Work 

“TI think you and CoTTON are really do 
ing a splendid work for the industry ani 
there are a lot of us who appreciate what 
you are doing.” 

PAUL K. MeKesNNEY 

President 
Swift Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Ga, 


ae 
Again, Bleachers Needles 


“We note .. .a reference to ‘bleachers 
needles." As a matter of general informa 
tion, we shall appreciate any information 
you can supply us regarding the general 


appearance and use of this needle.” 

H. E. GARBARINW 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


(Our bleachery friends didn’t seem ft» 
know of a bleachers’ needle and we wrot¢ 
Astrup Company. Cleveland, Ohio. regard 


ing a regular spring-eye 5-inch needle. $1.00 
eash reward will be offered to the first 
reader writing us what bleachers need‘es 
are and where they can be secured.) 
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Your Sacrifices Help 


National Defense Program 


To all of our textile mill customers we wish to express sincere appre- 
ciation for the fine spirit you are showing in complying with the power 
curtailment program. With characteristic patriotism you have placed the 


needs of National Defense above your personal interests. 


Without your voluntary help, the reduction could not have been made 
effective. and some sort of vovernmental intervention would have been 


necessary to prevent a collapse or paralysis of the power supply. 


We are fully aware of the sacrifices you are making to comply with 


this program. We regret them, but they are unavoidable. 


While this is only an indirect comment on the problem, we may also 
say that you were not asked to make any sacrifices at all until we had 
made every sacrifice within our power. Every fuel-burning generating 
plant has been put in service — no matter how inefficient, or expensive to 
operate. We have bought every kilowatt hour available from other states, 
regardless of price. 

Many of you know that obsolete plants in your own mills are being 


operated for the first time in many years—at a substantial loss to us. 


These things can’t be helped. What matters most is that the service 
has been kept going largely through your patriotic willingness to sacrifice 
your immediate interests for the Defense Program in a time of national 


emergency. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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No *Loot”’ for Anyone 


CONGRESS 1_UST shortly undertake its most un- 

pleasant and depressing duty—the consideration 
of a real tax bill. After blithely appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars to descend like the gentle dew of Hea- 
ven on every parched industrial area, Congress has 
now got to consider a practical plan for getting this 
money, and then getting it back again and again after 
it has been spent, without resorting to the threadbare 
expedient of merely taking it out of the banks and 
stuffing some I.0.U.s into the vaults in place of the 
money. 

If Congress will really tackle the impending tax 
bill courageously, it can be made to serve a triple pur- 
pose: It can produce much needed revenue without 
kidding anybody about where the money is coming 
from; it can hold down inflation, and it can make 
everybody realize the extent to which he is participat- 
ing in National Defense by making him realize that he 
cannot profit from the defense spending. Unless Con- 
gress does approach the tax bill in a courageous and 
statesmanlike manner we will simply have a patched- 
up mess that may produce some revenue, but will 
touch off an inflationary conflagration. 


NOBODY LIKES to be taxed, and practically every- 
body can think up innumerable reasons why the taxes 
should rest heaviest on somebody else. The textile 
industry is no exception to this common trait. The 
textile industry has probably had a little tougher 
sledding than almost any other American industry, 
because its depression began about 1921 and was in 
full blast when the rest of the country was going hog 
wild on its spending spree. If there is an industry 
that ought to be allowed to accumulate a little fat, it 
is probably textiles; yet the industry might just as 


well realize that there isn’t any fat in war spending or 


in defense spending when preparing for possible war. 
The money which goes for such purposes isn’t real 
money; that is, it doesn’t represent any possible in- 
crement in the national wealth. War spending or de- 
fense -pending represents a dead loss of national 
wealth without the slightest possibility of adding any- 
thing to it. Of course there will be a few profiteers 
who will get away with a fortune whenever money Is 
liberally set in motion, but there can only be a few, 
and better than 99 per cent of the people can expect 
to be poorer and in most ways worse off after this 
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boom than they were before it. 
Textile industrialists, in common with all other 


industrialists, might as well make up their minds that 
there can’t be any real profits making goods that do 
not represent an increment in the national wealth. If 
the nation could even hope to maintain the normal 
profits in the operation of national business it would 
be extraordinarily fortunate, and the idea of exces- 
sive profits might as well be abandoned, and we al] 
might as well make up our minds that this defense 
program has got to be carried out very largely on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The credit of the United States 
Government has already been strained to the breaking 
point, and the interest on the national debt now 
amounts to more than it cost to run the whole Federal! 
Government 25 years ago. 


TO KILL three birds with one stone, Congress could 
pass a tax bill covering excessive profits and exces- 
sive wages. The owner of a business 
quired to pay the major portion of excessive profits 
to the Federal Government as taxes, and he could 
also be required to pay to the Federal Government as 
taxes the major portion of any wage increases that 
he puts into effect during this emergency. The Fed- 
eral Treasury has got to get the money somehow and 
evervbody has got to contribute some of it, 
that would be as good a place to start as any. Canada 
75 per cent excess profits tax, and Canadian 


could be re- 


and 


imposes a 
business men claim that this has acted as a very ef- 
fective brake on profiteering and inflation. Any busi- 
ness man is allowed to earn without penalty the av- 
erage amount that he has earned for the four years 
preceding the war, and any profit in excess of that is 
taxed on this 75 per cent basis. A number of Cana- 
dian business men who have expressed opinions to us 
in this matter seem to feel that this is a fair arrange- 
ment, because it destroys the incentive to jack prices 
up and try to make excessive profits. The Canadian 
tax law has suitable provision for businesses which 
have been operating unprofitably over a period of 
vears, and they are allowed to make a certain amount 
of stipulated profits before the excess profits tax takes 
effect, but the whole arrangement seems to have ex- 
erted a very stabilizing influence on Canadian busi- 
ness. 

A tax on excessive wages would also have the same 
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etfect. If a certain firm had been paying certain 
wages over a period of several years, and any increase 
in the rate of pay for the same work was made ef- 
fective, the Government could levy a heavy toll on 
this increase in pay just as logically as it could levy 
a heavy toll on an increase in profits, and such an ar- 
rangement would have the undeniable advantage of 
holding down inflation and eliminating most of the 
strikes that are not actually Nazi or Communist in- 
stigated. Congress might perhaps faint in a body at 
the thought of the political dynamite contained in any 
such suggestion as taxing wage increases, but the idea 
has merit. We can’t arm our country or defend it 
with appropriations alone. It takes work and lots of 
it, and unless the appropriations will buy work, we 
will never get the job done. The only way to get 
these appropriations to buy the amount of work they 
should is to hold down inflation, and the only way to 
hold down inflation is for everybody to work a little 
longer and harder than he would like to or has been 
accustomed to, and never forget that in times like this 
he is going to have less instead of more. Until we 
get over this “more” psychology, we will never get 
anywhere with our defense program. Until people are 
willing to get along with less of the things they have 
been accustomed to so that we can have more of the 
things we have never needed in such abundance before 
and now so desperately need for national defense, our 
national leaders have not done a good job of selling 
the public on the urgency of our needs, Here is a 
chance for Congress to put it squarely up to the people 
in one simple gesture and make it perfectly plain that 
this is a big job that everybody must participate in 
and that nobody can make anything off of. 


THE RECENT STRIKE at Inglewoad, California, show- 
ed clearly the widely prevalent desire to get more out 
of the defense program rather than trying to put 
something into it. An aerial picture uf a mass meet- 
ing of the strikers was published in the Sunday Sup- 
plements, and presented a situation that probably no 
people on earth except the American people could un- 
derstand. There appeared to be literally acres of au- 
tomobiles parked around the strikers’ mass meeting. 
In no other country in the world could people coming 
to a meeting of strikers for higher pay come in their 
own cars. Other pictures of this Inglewood strike 
showed pickets bearing placards saying “We cannot 
support our families on 50 cents an hour”. What they 
really meant was that they couldn’t support their fami- 
lies on what was left over from keeping up the auto- 
mobile, and they needed higher wages because natur- 
ally everybody had to have an automobile, whether he 
could afford it or not. 

This Inglewood strike also brought to light another 
situation of particular interest to the southern textile 
industry. Testimony of some of the strikers indi- 
cated that they were paying exorbitant rents and there- 
fore really needed more pay to cover these rents. The 
southern textile mills, particularly, have long since 
realized that large manufacturing plants established 
in out of the way places must provide their own hous- 
ing to keep the help from being exploited by high rents 
charged by individual property owners. This situa- 
tion at Inglewood calls for a relief of the housing 
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shortage to reduce profiteering. To increase wages 
merely to cover unconscionable profiteering in rents is 


not the answer to the problem. What the people in 
Inglewood need is more homes at fair rentals, and not 
higher wages to pay fantastic rents. The granting of 
large wage increases for any such purpose is highly 
inflationary and sets a very bad example for other 
industries. 

While the Federal Government has been releasing 
hundreds of millions of dollars for housing projects 
all over the United States, it has not been explained 
why some reasonable provision has not been made for 
housing the workers in these wartime industries, and 
any cotton mill management would probably find it 
difficult to understand why a plant employing 12,000 
people could be built without making some sort of 
provision for the decent housing of these people. One 
Inglewood workman testified that his earnings aver- 
aged $135 a month and he had to pay half of this for 
the rent on a very small cottage. This man was evi- 
dently a mechanic making around 75 or 80 cents an 
hour. He was therefore, under the conditions, in prac- 
tically the same income bracket as a textile worker 
making 45 cents an hour and renting a house for 
about $5.00 a month with lights and water thrown in. 

There are undoubtedly other labor disturbances in 
defense plants where housing shortages and high rents 
are at the root of wage demands, These should be 
demands for cheaper housing instead of higher wages. 
It is almost certain that most of the demands for high- 
er wages are based on the belief that these demands 
will be met rather than on any actual necessity. 


THE NATION’S living standard is certainly going to 
be reduced before we get through this emergency, and 
the sooner we recognize it and all make up our minds 
to pay taxes and lots of taxes, and put practically all 
of our excess profits and wage increases back into the 
Federal Treasury, the sooner we are going to get this 
defense movement on a realistic basis. In practically 
every strike that has claimed national attention, the 
strikers have advanced as one reason for their de- 
mands, the belief that their employe:'s were cleaning 
up on their defense orders, and that the workmen were 
entitled to their share of the loot. It ought to be a 
rather simple matter for Congress to see to it that 
there isn’t any loot for anybody. 


a 
Wage-Hour Ruling Modified 


In accordance with the plant protection policy of the 
War Department announced on June 4, General Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor, said recently that in his opinion 
time spent traveling from fences, walls, or other anti- 
sabotage barriers to working places will not be considered 
to be working time under the Wage and Hour Law. 

General Fleming warned that where a state law specifi- 
cally requires that such travel is working time, the position 
of the Wage and Hour Division cannot set aside the state 
statutory requirement. Furthermore, where by an agreement 
reached between the employer and the employees provision 
is made for treating such time as hours worked, this inter- 
pretation will not excuse failure to comply with such agree- 
ment. Guards who arrive at the entrance to such barriers 
and immediately change uniform and start performing du- 
ties would be considered to be working from the time they 
passed the barrier, General Fleming said. 
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Photos, John C. Fonville of COTTON, 





These photos show progressively the method used to measure the diameter of the roving bobbin, layer by layer of roving. At 


left the roving is run through the automatic roving tester, with a record bsing made on the chart. 
method of testing bobbin diameter, but the test man does two jobs at once. 


This has no relation to the 


He counts the layers of roving anwound from the 


bobbin, and when the necessary layers are unwound, he measures with his caliper (center photo) which in this case is a home- 


made device. 


At right, a close-up of taking measurement on bobbin diameter being unwound on automatic roving tester. 


The rov- 


ing tester unwinds the bobbin without manual cffort. The tester can watch the evenness of the roving and count the layers of yarn 


removed from the bobbin. 


For other methods, see accompanying series of photos. 


Let's Look at the Roving Bobbin 


(A Study of Tension and Lay Control) 


EVERY spinner agrees that a good 

roving bobbin should not have 
a single layer of stretched roving 
for the entire length of roving 
wound on the bobbin. 


A perfect roving bobbin may be 
wound hard or soft, as long as the 
increasing diameters keep in step 
with the gradually changing pres- 
sure of the presser finger. 

The roving is practically pressed 
flat on the surface of the bare 
bobbin. From layer to layer this 
condition is gradually eliminated 
due to less pressure, until at a cer- 
tain diameter of the bobbin the 
roving takes on its original round 
form. This change is undoubtedly 
performed according to a certain 
law. The purpose of the following 
studies is to find ways and means 
to discover the exact functions and 
to try to find the law which must 
be followed to attain perfect bob- 
bins. 

This can be done with the help 
of accurate measurements by meas- 
uring the diameter of the bobbin 
from layer to layer while being 
built or from a full.-bobbin which is 
unwound and so measured. 

A typical bobbin measured every 
ten layers, for instance, came out 
by ratio comparison as follows: 


By John Duerst 


Clark Thread Company of Georgia 


While the thickness of the ten 
layers from 10 to 20 increased 3 
per cent, the ten layers from 100 
to 110 increased 13 per cent. 

The idea is now to find from the 
given layers and the measured 
thickness of roving on the bobbin 
the “angle” of the curve that is 
behind these steadily increasing 
thicknesses. “Curves” and “angles” 
should not disturb us here. The 
whole procedure does not require 
higher mathematics but can be 
done easily by an accurate worker 
who is taught to do the job. 

The result of the procedure is 
simply described as follows: 

Since it is a fact that the thick- 
nesses of roving piled up on the bob- 
bin are progressively increasing, 
the evenness of tension may be re- 
flected by measuring these thick- 
nesses at equal intervals and 
through certain calculations ex- 
press the comparative thickness of 
the first layer of roving. 

For instance, if we can prove by 
calculation that, if the first layer 
was “b”, the 50th layer by calcula- 
tion had also come out to be “b” by 
comparison, we then may assume 





LBYOTS = wc eee |} 0 |10 |20 |30 {40 
Thickness | 
of Roving ....| 0}; 1 | 2.03; 8.05 


4.2 | 5.3 


50 [60 |70 |80 {90 {100 |110 
' 


| 6.46] 7.7 | 8.92/10.25/11.6 18.1 
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that so far (from the first to the 
50th layer) the winding had pro- 
gressed to order, therefore, making 
even work. 


How to Measure the Bobbin 


The only tool needed to measure 
the bobbin is a caliper to measure 
the bobbin’s diameters as it is built 
upon the frame, or easier, as the 
full bobbin is unwound. This may 
be a wooden affair big enough to 
measure a 5-inch bobbin. 

The scale should be of fine grad- 
uation, preferably in millimeters, 
Since readings are more easily 
made according to the decimal sys- 
tem. 

There are two ways to make the 
diameter thickness tests, first by 
measuring at equal intervals while 
a frame is running, filling up a 
bobbin or by reeling off a full bob- 
bin and do the test in the labora- 
tory. A step by step performance 
of the latter method will be consid- 
ered here as an example. 

The object for a test is a full 
roving bobbin of 9x4%-inch size. 
The hank count is 2.00 hank. The 
bobbin is brought directly from the 
frame, perfectly round and un- 
spoiled. 

The first measurement of the 
full bobbin taken was found to be 
112.1 mm. After winding off 10 
layers the measurement was 103.4 
mm. (The decimal mms. were tak- 
en by naked eye so may be slightly 
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All mills are not equipped with automatic roving test rs, and in such instances the hand reel pictured above at left may be 
used for unwinding the layers of roving from the bobbin; the diameter of bobbin is then measured in the usual manner. Center 
picture, the diameter of the bobbin may be measured while the bobbin is being filled on the roving frame, though this method is 

not recommended because of time involved. Right, close up of bobbin diameter being measured on frame. 

















off the true measurement.) This 
procedure was continued every 10 oP ae ‘sar? sty?) 
‘ . _s * Layers No. of Overall Overall Dia. Ratio 
layers wound off on a roving sizing Reeled Off Layers Dia. mm. less Bobb. Dia. d+. 
roller until, after the 90th layer, Full 0 98 112.1 70.1 717 
only 8 layers came off to reach the — ee a. yo 
. : —10 68 87.2 45.2 .666 
bare bottom. The bobbin, there- ae > 80.3 38.3 ‘860 
. ma 48 . 
fore, had 98 lay ers altogether and met . i. oe yo 
the empty bobbin measured 42 mm. —10 28 59.0 17.0 607 
—10 18 52.9 10.9 606 
All measurements are _ tabulated at 8 46.6 4.6 576 
| . — 8 0 42.0 0 a 
and then calculated as shown in 
Table *. 
We may now leave off here and Table I 
make a graphic picture from the 
results. We select for this purpose Every single ratio’ therefore Select two groups of y = xm + 


b by adding each member, then 
subtract the second from the first, 
thereby eliminating “b” as an un- 
known and solve to ‘‘m”. 


must be balanced with the number 
of layers multiplied with the slope 
coefficient “‘m” plus the compara- 
tive thickness of first layer “‘b’’. 


coordinate (regular square) paper 
and on the bottom line mark in the 
No. of layers ‘‘x’’, while the verti- 


cal “vy” is spaced for the ratio 


, 


which is obtained by dividing the Y = xm + b “m’’ solved thus, use in equation 

thickness of roving “d” by the re- to solve for “b” and consequently 

spective number of layers ‘“‘x’’. d every separate “‘b” may be calcu- 
The accompanying graph shows — = xm 4+ b lated with ‘‘m” constant. 


Scanning the separate values of 
“b’”’ we note that the variation is 
strikingly small, indicating an even 


the exact position of each thickness * 


ratio against the number of layers. . 
Thickness 








on —_--s— — ————_— - - —_» -— - so —_--— > 
oo © 20 © 40 1D 6 7O 8O BO 100110 i120 





lati ~ 
N® LAYERS 


The straight line drawn is the ap- 
proximate indicator for evenness 
of wind. The picture of our ex- 
ample suggests a good bobbin. 


The mathematically minded test- 
er will not be satisfied with the 
graph alone, but will want to know 
further details, by having each 
ratio properly compared with the 
position in the field. This is done 
with the use of the “straight line- 
law’’ application. 
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of roving 





= (No. layers * m) + b 
No Layers 


“‘m” and “b” being unknown are 
to be calculated. 
This is to be done as follows: 


wind. Proper interpretation of the 
“bh” values will show where the 
tension is off. This skill has to 
be acquired. Suffice it to say that 
the “b” values for an even wind 
should as much as possible be alike, 
and it does not really matter if one 




















d 
— Separate 
x Value of 
Ratio y xm + b b 
| .717 = 98m +b | .575 
| .698 — 88m + b 571 
3.424 { 683 = 78m+b}+3.424=390m+ 5b | .570 
666 = 68m+b_ | .568 
.660 = 58m+ D | is 576 
1 1645 = 48m+b_ 575 
| .628 = 38m+b | 3.062 = 140m + 5b 573 
3.062 | (607 = 28m + b a | .566 
1 ‘606 —18m-+b | ‘580 
576 = 8m+D .362 = 250m 564 
m = .001448 
b = .5719 
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— ~ — diameter test more complete we 
may run a few yards from each 10 
layers through a roving tester to 


BoYia) test counter check the tabulated find- 
Size 209, 9X4 Dia, Barty 398 yall co eT ings. 

ces a patil Through lay and tension gear 
ee manipulations we can easily attain 

eee ee ee a perfect bobbin. 
Fas Ji uh | Jol | U7 | ss ipoos | The proper lays per inch to start 
é z ae EPC a ONE Geeta aan with may be determined by using 

os ase prop pe pe per Duerst’s formula: 
be 53. Jos | $83 | {fo | 57% '1007 | Lays per inch i > (v1+8 X Cts—1 ) 
on a pore Eee gen) me The accompanying roving test is 
= Pies oer ete te poe filled in with complete data of a 
og | 52g | yoo |. bob | sholsord) roving diameter test made by un- 
| fo__| £ | 66 | 46 1.576 | 42 ghb | winding a bobbin on a reel. While 
| Se et this form is only suggested, any 
| at NER ELD: ERNE Re: other additional information may 
b ~ vaiue ty the avernce B (on vottos) be registered, such as outcome of 
| - test graph on a roving tester, etc. 
| : In studying this test and espe- 


ae ele : cially the graph. it should be borne 


in mind that the angle or direction 








| vee ee, of the line has no bearing on the 
\ sok Maile wit, 4 subject, the only consideration is 
that the line must be straight. 

bobbin of a certain hank has a _ bins. pp other ,tiscussions by Mr. Duerst, (‘The 
; : : ; duerst Formula Jan 39 page 56; ‘‘The 
slightly higher or lower “‘b” as long ‘“‘b”, as we may guess, is the cal- Duerst Method of Figuring Progressive Yarn 
’ ive Twist’’ Dec. '39 page 64; ‘‘Theory of 

as they are of the same value culated comparative thickness of Yarn Skein Strength’ Nov. 40 page 3 

John Duerst is research engineer for T 


throughout their respective bob- the first layer. To make a roving § ojark Thread Co. of Georgia. Clarkdale. Ga. 
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Cotton-Textile Institute Establishes Research Division New Cotton Tire Cord 
with John T. Wigington in Charge Released to Mills 


; The Cotton Research Foundation, 
establishment by The Cotton-Textile avoidance of duplication. 


7 


Memphis, Tenn., has announced the 
Institute of a division of cotton re- A third purpose is to ascertain in terms for release of the new cotton tire 
search, and appointment of John T. What directions research activities can cord perfected by its scientists work- 
Wigington as its director. were an- be’ guided with the most beneficial re- 
sults and to formulate projects which 
will have the greatest practical value 
to industry and to cotton consumption. 


ing at the Mellon Institute of Research. 


nounced last month by Claudius T, For a contribution of 3500 toward the 


Murchison, president of the Institute. support of the Foundation’s cotton re- 


Headquarters for fhe division will be search work, firms to whom the process 


at Clemson College, S.C. Mr. Wiging- The new office will maintain close 


is released will “be given all the other 
ton will assume his duties there in ‘W0rKing relationships with such zroups information and findings pertinent to 


August. as textile technologist, the Textile the patent applied tor and will have 

The first funetion of the new depart- 
ment will be to 
survey all cotton 


Foundation, the U. S. Institute for the privilege of inspecting all engineer 
Textile Research, the U. S. Govern- ing data and drawings and test results 
ment laboratory in New Orleans, the in connection with operations under 


research projects textile schools and agricultufal experi- this process at the Firestone plant.” 
now under way in nent stations, as well as with corpora- Through a special arrangement with 
cotton manufac- tion laboratories in the industry. the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
turing plants, col- Mr. Wigington has been in charge the new cord has been thoroughly 
lege and universi- of the cotton fiber and spinning re- tested. These tests, it is stated, have 
ty laboratories search laboratories of the U. S. Agri- confirmed the Foundation’s claims of 


and government cultural Marketing Service at College a 35 per cent greater breaking strength 


agencies. This in- Station, Texas. He is a graduate in anda 300 per cent longer flex life. 





formation, when textiles of Clemson College, Class of The initial contribution of $500 will 
assembled, will be 1923. After working through the mill. be credited against later royalty pay- 
analyzed and ap- he became superintendent of the Lons- ments of 1/50th cent per pound on tire 
praised and the Mr. Wigington dale Co., Seneea, S. C.. and Edna Mills ecord produced under the process, on 
findings made Corp., Reidsville, N. C. For atime he whieh patent application has been 
available alike to manufacturers and was associated with the Textile Bag made. Full details of the royalty ar 
research specialisss. Manufacturers Association where he rangements may be secured upon re 

A second function will be to co-ordi- completed several projects designed to quest to the Foundation or from Na 


nate existing research activities for improve the quality and widen the use tional Cotton Council of America, Mem 


the purpose of mutual aid and the of ecotton bags. phis. 
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of Cotton Fiber 


By John T. Wigington 


COTTON QUALITY has been de- 

fined as the properties, char- 
acteristics or attributes of the fib- 
ers which affect their usefulness. 
The old saying that “you cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear’ is certainly appropriate here, 
for a cotton spinner cannot take a 
poorly ginned sample of lint and 
spin a smooth yarn or weave a fine 
fabric from it. 

Ginning, in its broad sense, is 
the first mechanical operation to 
which the cotton is subjected, and 
it is at this point that many oppor- 
tunities occur for either destroying 
or preserving the inherent qualities 
of the lint. From the standpoint 
of the cotton spinner the quality of 
the ginned lint is a composite of 
the numerous lint and fiber proper- 
ties which have an effect upon (1) 
the initial cost of the raw material, 
(2) the cost of manufacturing the 
varns and fabric, and (3) the qual- 
ity of the yarns spun and the fab- 
rics woven. 

Initial Cost: Poor ginning lowers 
the grade of the lint, and a poorly 
ginned sample usually gives in 
manufacture a relatively high per- 
centage of waste material, which 
is more or less useless to the spin- 
ner. When the spinner purchases 
such cotton, therefore, he pays for 


Abstract of an article published in The 
Cotton Ginners’ Journal, Dallas, Texas, and 
reproduced here by permission of the edi- 
tor of that publication and the author, Who 
is associate cotton technologist, agricultural 
marketing service, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, in charge of the co-operative 
cotton fiber and spinning laboratory at 
College Station, Texas, and who shortly will 
join The Cotton-Textile Institute in charge 
of their research activities. 
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Spinning Quality _ 






The Effects of Ginning on the 


an undue amount of troublesome 
and almost valueless matter at the 
prevailing rate for cotton. Of 
course, this price is reduced some- 
what by the discount on the lower 
grade, but even so, such waste ma- 
terial is expensive at any cost. 
When confronted with the problem 
of wasty and trashy cotton, the 
spinner has the choice of either in- 
creasing the cost of his production 
by processing the cotton through 
additional cleaning equipment, or 
of reducing the quality of his fin- 
ished product. In some cases it may 
be a combination of both. 

Cost of Manufacturing: Foreign 
matter and short fiber must first be 
removed from the good cotton be- 
fore any satisfactory product can 
be obtained. Every ginner knows 
that, unless he cleans his seed cot- 
ton first, he cannot produce a good 
sample of lint cotton. The spinner 
faces a similar problem when he en- 
counters a wasty and trashy lint 
cotton. Such cottons require extra 
cleaning, which involves the _ in- 
creased use of machinery, power, 
and labor, thus raising the manu- 
facturing cost. 

Such extra cleaning operations 
further increase the hazard of dam- 
age to the fibers. This may intro- 
duce additional waste matter in the 
form of an increased amount of 
short unspinnable fibers, or in the 
undue formation of naps and neps, 
which may not have been originally 
present in the raw cotton. As clean- 
ing is not 100 per cent efficient, 
some foreign matter is carried 
through the entire series of pro- 
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cesses. The presence of such un- 
desirable elements causes uneven- 
ness in the product of successive 
manufacturing machines. 

The presence of neps, naps and 
particles of waste has a tendency to 
cause breakage of the strands of 
cotton in the mill as the material 
is carried through the various pro- 
cesses. Naturally these end break- 
ages must be repaired, and in some 
cases this means complete stoppage 
of the machine. In others it may 
mean only the attention of the op- 
erator to “piece up” or join the 
broken ends while the machine con- 
tinues running. In either event, 
however, it may mean the need for 
more operators, for a poorly run- 
ning material requires more atten- 
tion than one with a low end break- 
age. Production costs are thus fur- 
ther raised. 

In the classification of cotton, 
grade is determined on a basis of 
leaf, color and preparation, the lat- 
ter of which is, to a large extent, 
controlled by the quality of gin- 
ning. Properly ginned cotton is 
relatively smooth in appearance 
and free of naps and neps, which 
is an advantage to the spinner not 
only from the standpoint of cost of 
manufacture, as previously consid- 
ered, but also as regards the quali- 
ty of the grey and finished goods. 

Poor ginning as reflected in very 
rough or gin-cut bales is often the 
result of ginning green, damp or 
wet seed cotton without drying at 
the gin and with a tight seed roll, 
all of which cause a tangling of the 
fibers, possible damage to them, a 





















reughening of sample preparation, 
and a lowering of grade. This dam- 
age is somewhat similar to that 
Caused by excessive cleaning in the 
mill, in that the fibers may be 
weakened or broken, with the re- 
sult that the damaged fiber adds to 
the wasty material already present 
in the original bale, and decreases 
the uniformity of the staple. 

The presence of undue quantities 
of short fibers will prevent the for- 
mation of a smooth, uniform strand 
of yarn, because these short fibers 
are not evenly “drafted” in the va- 
rious processes used in yarn manu- 
facture. In turn, this may even- 
tually cause end breakage in run- 
ning through some successive oper- 


ation of manufacture. Increased 
production cost again results, 
this time from unevenness of 
staple. : 


Since this non-uniformity in sta- 
ple is of such paramount import- 
ance to the spinner, it is also in- 
cumbent upon the ginner to do his 
part in the preventing of mixed- 
packed bale, in which noticably dif- 
ferent staple lengths are packed in 
the same bale. Such mixed-packing 
creates trouble for the spinner. 

There is still another unfavorable 
effect from the lack of uniformity 
in staple length, that is, from the 
standpoint of variation between 
bales or from one crop year to an- 
other in the same locality. Setting 
the machinery and the organization 
in a spinning mill f- > a certain cot- 
ton or type of raw stuck is a consid- 
erable task. Mills, therefore, at- 
tempt to keep their raw material 
as even running as possible. The 
ginner enters the picture here in 
the care he takes in not mixing 
planting seed at the gin. In view 
of the expense and trouble incident 
to changing machinery to handle 
different raw cottons, this problem 
is more important perhaps than 
many ginners realize. Furthermore, 
since the damage to staple uniform- 
ity caused by mixing of planting 
seed at the gin is not immediately 
apparent, it is a problem frequent- 
ly overlooked by both the farmer 
and the ginner. A little broader 
view of the matter, however, will 
bring out the fact that a communi- 
ty with the reputation of producing 
uniform bales year after year will 
find a more ready market for its 
cotton crop than one which is not 
so reliable in this respect. The 


“One-Variety Community”  pro- 
gram launched by Federal and 
State agencies in recent years is 
largely based upon this important 
fact. 

Quality of Manufactured Goods: 
So far the discussion has been lim- 
ited principally to the effects on 
initial and manufacturing costs of 
undesirable elements in lint cotton. 
In addition to the cost problem, 
poor ginning and its resultant poor 
quality of lint affect the quality of 
the manufactured goods consider- 
ably. It is sometimes difficult to 
separate these factors, since many 
or most of the elements which raise 
cost also lower quality. The same 
causes of unevenness, weakness, 
neppiness, etc., in the partially com- 
pleted material at various stages of 
manufacture, are also responsible 
for defects in the final product, as 
these imperfections are carried 


for yarn appearance which recently 
have been established. By compar- 
ing the appearance of yarn wound 
on small black boards with that of 
certain photographic standards, it 
is possible to give a definite grade 
or evaluation to a yarn, and so af- 
ford a relatively accurate descrip- 
tion of the yarn with respect to its 
appearance. 

Many of the same cotton quality 
factors that affect the appearance 
of finished goods also affect the 


strength and uniformity of 
strength of such manufactured 
products. There is, of course, noth- 


ing the ginner can do to increase 
the inherent strength of the cottons 
which come to him, but by proper 
drying when needed, and by ade- 
quate cleaning and smooth ginning, 
he can certainly retain to a large 
extent the fiber properties which 
will serve to produce strong yarn. 


THE IMPORTANCE of proper ginning and the damages done to 
cotton by improper ginning are well known to every mill 


cotton buyer and superintendent. 


How to educate the farmers. 


and the ginners, to a better recognition of the need for better gin- 
ning is a difficult problem on which many agencies of the industry 


are working. 


This article forcibly and accurately describes the effect of gin- 
ning upon the cost of the raw material, the cost of manufacturing 
varns and fabrics, and the quality of the yarns and fabrics. It 
was originally written as a message to ginners; we reproduce it 
here in the hope that mill men will use its common-sense facts in 
“preaching the gospel” of better ginning in their individual com- 


munities. . . , : 


along into the yarns and fabrics. 

Trash and other imperfections 
that are not removed by the clean- 
ing operations will eventually ap- 
pear as dark specks, neps, or un- 
even places in the yarn and cloth. 
If the material undergoes the addi- 
tional process of dyeing, these de- 
fective places may react to the dye 
differently from the bulk of the 
goods, resulting in spotty, streaky, 
or vari-shaded materials. Natur- 
ally, such a product has a consider- 
ably reduced market value from one 
of first quality. Properly ginned, 
clean raw cotton of fairly uniform 
staple length affords much less op- 
portunity for such undesirable re- 
sults than cotton that has been 
poorly ginned. 

This matter of yarn appearance 
and evenness is of such importance 
in the trade that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has ex- 
pended considerable research effort 
in developing standards or grades 
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An inherently weak-fibered cotton 
will produce a relatively weak yarn 
regardless of how carefully it is 
handled prior to ginning and spin- 


ning. However. it may te made 
considerably worse by improper 
handling. 


Conversely, a strong-fibered cot- 
ton, if ginned properly will retain 
its good qualities, and enable the 
spinner to produce the optimum 
strength in his yarns and fabrics 
that is obtainable from that par- 
ticular cotton. Poor ginning in 
such a case, however, may easily 
destroy to a large extent the ii- 
herent advantages of this cotton, 
with the result that the final pro- 
duct of the spinner’s art perhaps 
would be no better than that pro- 
duced from the weak cotton pre- 
viously mentioned. Such poor gin- 
ning might even have the effect of 
destroying the original staple uni- 
formity, causing unevenness in the 
strength of the yarn. In mechani- 
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Here is an object lesson in gins. The picture above, made by Charlie 
Kk. Cobb of Canton Cotton Mills, illustrates improper conditions found 
in so many gins throughout the South. The photo at the right (cour- 
Cotton Ginning Laboratories) shows a modern gin, in- 
cluding drying, cleaning, extracting, seed scales and pure seed han- 


tesy, U.S, 


dling equipment. 


More gins like the one shown at the right, and less of the other 
type, will aid in preserving the natural qualities of cotton and in 
avoiding troubles now caused by givning : 


cal fabrics especially, for example, 
it is the weak places in the yarns 
and thread which give trouble, the 
oceasional occurrence of strong 
places being of little or no value. 

Experiments conducted by the 
Department indicate that improper 
use of driers at excessively high 
temperatures may damage _ the 
strength and resiliency of the fibers 
by “baking”. Such fibers are, of 
course, detrimental in the spinning 
because they decrease the strength 
and other qualities of the product. 
Driers should not, therefore, be op- 
erated at temperatures above those 
recommended, 

Other tests involving gin saws of 
different finenesses, pitches and 
shapes, indicate that while some- 
what closer ginning than is the 
general custom sometimes may be 
carried out without detriment to 
the sample, this can be carried to 
an extreme and cause harm to both 
the cotton and the spinner. In such 
cases, the additional short, unspin- 
nable fiber ginned from the seed in- 
creases the amount. of waste re- 
moved during the manufacturing 
proces:, and the increased pres- 
ence of seed coat fragments serve 
as hindrances and sources of trou- 
ble to the spinner. The extra turn- 
out gained by such practices, there- 
fore, while bringing a slight in- 
crease in the weight of the bale, is 
more than offset by a loss in staple, 
since the classer will likely call 
such a bale wasty, and consequently 
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penalize the staple length. 

The Department has also con- 
ducted experiments on bale packag- 
ing involving the use of different 
kinds of ties and bagging. While 
some spinners have occasionally 
complained that sisal and jute fib- 
ers athere to the cotton, causing 
trouble in the mill, this is probably 
more of a psychological problem 
than a real technical one, since such 
mixture of fibers can occur only on 
the surface of the bale, and in rela- 
tively minute quantities. 

Studies have been made in “bale 
cutting’, the term frequen:ly given 
to those cuts or “blowouts” which 
sometimes occur in a bale during 
compressing. Spinning tests on such 
cut bales have indicated a percep- 
tible but not important increase in 
spinning waste over the uncut bales. 
The manufacturing performance of 
the cut cotton and strength and ap- 
pearance of the yarns were only 
slightly less satisfactory than those 
for cotton of the same quality not 
cut. The ginner’s responsibility in 
this matter lies principally in 
avoiding the packaging of oversize 
and uneven bales, since such bales 
are more susceptible to cutting than 
are the standard sized ones. 

It can be said too that on a basis 
of results obtained in the spinning 
laboratories of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, even the most 
extensive use of modern complex 
cleaning and extracting equipment 
prior to ginning will not produce 











from roughly harvested seed cotton, 
ginned lint and spinning results of 
a quality comparable with that ob- 


tained from minimum cleaning 
equipment on carefully hand-picked 
seed cotton, In like manner, a com- 
mercial cotton spinner cannot take 
a poorly ginned sample of lint and 
manufacture from it a yarn or 
fabric of the highest quality re- 
gardless of how modern or elabor- 
ate his textile equipment may be. 
oq 


Ed S. Kempton Forms 

Farm Implement Concern 

Ed S. Kempton, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has organized the Ed S. Kempton Com 
pany, of Gastonia and Charlotiec, N. C., 
to act as Carolinas distributor and 
local retail dealer for the J. I. Case 
Company, manufacturers of farm im- 
plements. 

The Kempton Varts & Spring Com- 
pany, Gastonia, established by Mr. 
Kempton in 1939 to serve textile mills, 
will continue under his ownership and 
management as in the past. 

e 


Cotton House 

A model cotton house has been built 
and put on exhibition in Washington, 
D. C., under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Almost 700 
pounds of cotton were used in the con- 
struction of the model, which is said 
to have a flame-proof fabric for the 
ceiling, inside and outside walls and 
new water-repellant fire resistant cot- 
ton insulation. The house is said to 
require only 62 hours of labor to erect 
and can be demounted and erected 
wherever desired. 
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DURING the past few months, con- 

siderable interest has _ been 
aroused as to the feasibility of man- 
ufacturing wider cloth. If a man- 
ufacturer of woven fabrics should 
be holding back opinion on this vi- 
tal subject, perhaps reference to the 
past, gathering statistics of the 
present, and looking into the fu- 
ture, may give the approach neces- 
sary to formulate some plan to keep 
in step with this trend towards a 
wider cloth width. 

Weaving cost is not the only fac- 
tor entering the picture; although 
weaving cost is considered the larg- 
est single item of per yard cost in 
the weaving plant. In the loom- 
preparatory department we have 
warping, sizing, quilling, and han- 
dling. Following the piece goods 
from the loom, we have piece-goods 
removal from the loom to the ship- 
ping department, picking, inspect- 
ing, packaging and shippirg. These 
items are the major elements of 
cost comparison between the stand- 
ard width and the wider width. Be- 
fore going into these costs and 
other factors favoring the wider 
widths, reference to the past cycles 
of wide fabrics may prove interest- 
ing. 





By H. E. Wenrich 


In the good old days no magician 
was necessary to keep a plant op- 
erating. Practically any type or 
make loom, from two or more, 
housed in some outshed, dungy 
building or other edifice with a roof 
and four walls, would be kept busy 
year in and year out on the same 
weave. Among some of these old 
looms were the French and German 
looms capable of turning out three 
widths of 27-inch cloth. Usually, 
the same weave shed having these 
wider looms were also equipped 
with a number of narrow-width 
looms of 27-inch cloth width. Com- 
paring the speed between the nar- 
row and wide looms would be like 
matching an elephant’s heavy stride 
with that of a fleet cheetah’s. But 
where the three-width loom—as 
well as the two-width—held the 
edge on the single-width, was in 
the preparatory departments. 

Another interesting angle on 
width was cue to the mushroom 
growth of the silk industry in its 
earlier stages. Nearly as many loom 
builders as weaving plants, were 
springing up around the textile cen- 
ters, turning out all types of looms 
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Top, a 2/2 twill made of acetate and viscose rayon staple blended and cross- 


dyed. 


Eastman photo.) 


Center, an all-acetate rayon staple fabric with yarn dyed stripe. Bot- 
tom, another acetate-viscose staple blend piece-dyed, twill weave. 


(Tennessee 
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imaginable. Even after the intro- 
duction of the drop-box multiple 
loom and after World War 1, nu- 
merous bakers, butchers, and other 
would-be cloth manufacturers, had 
looms built to their order in their 
local foundries. And even as re- 
cently as eight years ago, the writer 
witnessed a plant junking several 
sections of self-built looms and in- 
stalling modern high-speed, preci- 
sion-built looms. The one odd quirk 
about these hastily built looms was 
the various odd widths they were 
built in. 

During this sporadic period of 
loom building, mention must be 
made of the three loom-building 
companies that built their product 
on a more solid foundation. These 
three; two of which are outstand- 
ing textile machinery builders of 
today—Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works and Draper Corporation— 
were turning out an excellent loom 
in practically any width desired. 
The third company—tThe Stafford 
Company—built one of the finest 
looms on the market just previous 
to their liquidation, in both narrow 
and wide widths. Of course it is 
common history that Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper Corporation 
took over different branches of the 
Stafford, so the many finer fea- 
tures of these looms have not been 
lost. However, the cruder prod- 
uct, hastily built, fell by the way- 
side. 

Stafford loom widths usually 
were marked in such a manner 
that the loom width corresponded 
to the cloth width. Thus a 
inch loom was capable of turning 
out a 52-inch, in-the-reed, fabric. 
The Crompton & Knowles marked 
their product so the loom width 
corresponded to the width between 
crank arms; thus a 52-inch loom 
would turn out a 48-inch cloth and 
with careful crowding, a 50-inch 
cloth could be handled on this 
width loom. In fact, during the 
rush period on a 49-inch cloth the 
writer knew of 50-inch loom 
mounted on this width. There is a 
trick really employed in weaving 
a wider cloth than the take-up 
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drums and rollers can handle. If 
the take-up drum is 48 inches in 
width and a 49-inch cloth is being 
woven, one or both edges must be 
turned over from 34 to 1 inch on 
each side in order to prevent the 
cloth edge to become soiled or torn 
as it passes down around the sand 
drum and various pressure rollers 
to the take-up roller. 

In the past, 10-inch to 27-inch 
cloth was usually termed as nar- 
row goods and woven on narrow 
looms; or two or more widths wov- 
en on a wide loom by using the 
doup. Cloth from 27-inch width 
upwards was woven on the wider 
looms and termed “broad goods”. 
This practice of classifying cloth 
widths in the rayon weaving sheds 
today has generally been discard- 
ed, and any rayons under 52-inch 
are usually classified as narrow 
weaves and 54-inch rayons, and 
upwards, as wide widths. Thus 
when the term wider cloths is 
used, it refers to 54-inch cloth un- 
less the width is specified at the 
time. 

The question of wide cloth has 
cropped up in the past from time 
to time. Certain cutting-up houses 
favored certain widths and for 
this reason, the various width 
looms became standardized by the 
two large loom manufacturers in 
order to give their well-known 
product at the lowest possible cost. 
Many of these looms installations 
in the broad silk industry a num- 
ber of years ago were intended 
primarily for the weaving of 
those famous cotton-back satins so 
much in demand at the time. The 
trend to narrower looms followed, 
and many looms were installed 
from 46-inch to 48-inch widths. 
Many of these same looms today 
are operating on 36-inch to 41-inch 
taffetas, twilJs, plain satins and 
poplins. The viscose rayon pop- 
lins of 100 denier seem to be quite 
a popular number in 40-inch width. 
Now, as the wider goods went out 
of the picture and the narrow 
goods came into spirited demand, 
many of these single-shuttle wide 
looms were cut down to the narrow 
width and changed over to mul- 
tiple shuttle; generally the 2x1 
box loom. 

From actual experience, I do not 
believe renovating looms into a 
different width or type pays for 
the cost. In the long run, alter- 
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ing the original loom may prove 
far more costly than the purchase 
of a new loom. In making this 
change-over, principal mechanical 
changes involved are not adjusted 
to the fine precision necessary to 
keep the loom operating at high 
efficiency. Parts, even though fit- 
ted by the best mechanic in the 
plant, will not be placed on as per- 
fectly as they should be, and in 
time these parts work loose, be- 
come broken, or wear through 
lack of proper adjustment. Consid- 
ering the costs from production 
alone, a built-over loom cannot be 
speeded up to secure maximum 
production. 

The best way to illustrate this 
is by citing some first-hand ex- 
periences along this line. In 
changing over some wide looms to 
a 45-inch width, numerous parts 
such as pressure rollers, rocker 
shaft, sand drum, crank shafts, 
and other such width-length loom 
parts were cut down to proportion 
at a local machine shop. The side 
stop motion was changed to the 
center-filling stop motion. New 
boxes on one side of the loom 
necessitated cutting one end of the 
lay off and fitting the box, lay 
sword, and box motion in place. I 
do not recall the exact figure for 
new parts from the loom builders, 
but the cost of box, lay sword, box 
motion and a few other necessary 
parts came in the neighborhood of 
$150.00 each loom. The cost of 
cutting down the take-up drum 
ran $15.00. The various other op- 
erations including shortening the 
breast beam, lay, etc., ran better 
than $100.00. Adding the cost of 
labor and the shut-down time, 
renovating was a costly item. But 
the most costly item was still to 
be figured with—even after the 
looms were altered, they failed to 
turn out the quality and produc- 
tion of factory-built looms. 

This cycle of narrow fabrics ran 
along for approximately eight 
years, when the cloth started 
Swinging into a slightly wider 
weave of several inches, requiring 
a wider loom of 48-inch to 52-inch 
loom widths. Along about this 
time, the 72-inch loom made its ap- 
pearance for the weaving of two or 
more shuttles in a wide crepe. This 
call lasted but a short time, and 
many Crompton & Knowles and 
Stafford 72’s became a drug on 





the market. Many of these fine 
jooms, uncrated, sold for $250.00 
each in the second hand trade. 
These looms were cut down: to 48- 
inch and 52-inch. 

During this process of shifting 
from one width to another, one of 
the largest piece-goods manufac- 
turers in the East kept stepping 
looms up to a wider width in or- 
der to weave the extra wide cloth 
in two-width operation. Thus an 
88-inch loom weaving two widths 
of 41-inch cloth was stepped up to 
a 92-inch loom weaving two widths 
of 43-inch cloth. The same loom 
was later stepped up to 94-inch 
widths, then to 96-inch widths, and 
at the time of this writing, the few 
remaining looms this once-famous 
company operates, are at the 104- 
inch width. The reason for this 
company’s failure to hold onto 
their numerous weaving plants 
can be traced to the wasteful prac- 
tice of the management. If looms 
would have been purchased six or 
more inches wider than fabric de- 
mands called for at the time, a 
few million dollars could have 
been turned to better advantages. 

Another cycle of wider goods 
cropped along during the intro- 
duction of the “grainy weaves”’. 
These weaves call for a 4x4, 6x6, 
8x8, etc., 4x8, 8x16, etc., the one 
set of filling yarns being S twist, 
and the other set being Z twist. 
When these weaves were first 
tried out, many constructions were 
woven 54 inches in the grey and 
as Weaves were sampled in various 
counts, they gradually slipped 
down to approximately 49-inch 
widths with a few touching as low 
as 47 inches in the reed. During 
the first call of these 54-inch 
weaves, a 56-inch loom was to be 
had only at a premium. The fab- 
ric was attractively priced, and 
many of the looms over 72 inches 
in width were pressec into use for 
the weaving of this cloth. Soa 
spirited demand was on o: ce more 
for wider looms. 

Due to several reasons, the cut- 
ting-up trade failed to see the pos- 
sibilities in the wider fabrics, and 
many refused to install the simple 
changes necessary to take advan- 
tage of the wider widths. There- 
fore, it was not practicable to 
change-over the weave shed to fill 
a demand that wasn’t promising 
for a long run. This mistaken 
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idea left many weave sheds high 
and dry as they were unable to fill 
any part of the season’s demands. 
And in a short time, many of the 
narrower looms were in operation 
once more on the cloth widths un- 
der 48 inches. So it seemed as if 
a promising means of lowering 
costs had been lost in the shuffle. 
But time proved that the wider 
cloth was gradually creeping into 
one corner after another, and to- 
day, if the weave shed is unable 
to handle the width in demand— 
instantly—that plant is fast be- 
coming obsolete. 

During the process of weeding 
out obsolete looms and sudden 
spurts of short-lived cloth widths, 
a few manufacturers were able to 
hold onto their wider looms from 
64-inch to 72-inch widths; prov- 
ing after experimenting with va- 
rious widths and seasonal de- 
mands, that one width in particu- 
lar could be woven through high 
peaks as well as low peaks during 
these width cycles. This weave 
that seemed to absorb sudden 
changes in styling, is the 6l-inch 





of turning out a 54-inch width 
cloth, it has a slim chance to be 
kept in operation the greater part 
of a full year’s activity. A weave 
shed, in order to be kept in opera- 
tion, must have looms that will 
take the various widths; or the 
majority of these widths, on a 
quick change-over. 

It is impossible to make any at- 
tempt at compilation of cloth 
widths over a period of years— 
even for one year—for no one 
knows what a new yarn will be 
forced to go through until it meets 
its ultimate groove. But it is a 
safe thing to assume, that these 
varns, after a few samplings, will 
narrow down into the standard 
widths temporarily. A few of the 
rayon favorites that have become 
proven weaves, whose demand jus- 
tifies continued manufacturing for 
several years to come, are shown 
in the accompanying list. 

This list is but a fraction of the 
hundreds of cloth widths and con- 
structions being turned out at the 
present time. It contains but one 
or two in a few of the popular 


piques, rashas voiles, sharkskins, 
sheers, romaines, georgettes, fail- 
les, and other equally favorite 
weave constructions being woven 
today. But including these weaves 
—in fact, include every weave 
construction coming off the loom 
today, and the startling truth will 
be disclosed that the majority of 
these weaves are being woven in 
widths too wide for the average 
cotton loom. 

A close check on the weaves list- 
ed will show one weave requiring 
a 66-inch loom; one for a 54-inch 
loom; three weaves for a 52-inch 
loom—and it could be handled to 
better advantage on the 54-inch; 
one weave calling for a 48-inch or 
50-inch loom, and the balance han- 
dled on looms of 46-inch width and 
under. Statistics of all other cloth 
widths will show the same result. 
Consider the problem presented 
here and it will prove that with 
the 38-inch, 40-inch, 44-inch, and 
even with the 45-inch loom, weav- 
ers on these widths have small 
chance to compete with other man- 
ufacturers having 58-inch looms 





to 64-inch widths that a number weaves and does not include at their command. Widespread 
of well-known houses specialize in. 
Some of these wide widths are 
Bemberg filled; others are in ace- Canton Crepes: 
tate a 1 ayon : : caer : 
_— ie we ns ee a 43 inch width 96x48 150 den. warp 150 den. S and Z 
ime needing 48 inch width 120x52 100 den. warp 150 den. S and Z 
the steady demand of these widths 
from a few of the better-known Flat Crepes: 
pay tape so db 42 inch width 80x40 150 den. warp 100 den. S and « 
me such reason was stated by 46 inch width 112x68 100 den. warp 100 den. S and Z 
a well-known figure in the textile 
industry—his firm was located on French Crepes: 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 42 inch width 92x64 150 den. warp 100 den. tw. 
Mr. G ,’ the question was put 45 inch width 150x92 75 den. warp 75 den. tw. 
to hiin, “your interest is centered 
on the 62-inch cloth. What seems Rough Crepes: 
99? 
to be the advantages? 48 inch width 96x44 150 den. warp 150 den. crepe 
It is the only width I find will 52 inch width 120x56 100 den. warp 150 den. crepe 
give us a better garment at the 
least possible cost. The majority Alpacas: 
of our garments are cut on the 48 inch width 44x38 150 den. acetate 150 den. ace-tw. 
bias and the narrower cloth can- 100 den. viscose 150 den. vis-crepe 
not be handled satisfactory,” was 
the enlightening answer. And Alpacas, plain: 
there certainly seemed to be a 35 inch width 64x60 50s combed 150 den. viscose 
thing to it, for this one firm kept 
better than a thousand looms op- Twills: 
1 their favorit icle. ; ; m 
EE Ae TY SR 388 inch width 96x84 150 den. viscose 44s combed 
Present Demands 43 inch width 160x72 150 den. acetate 150 den. acet. 
On standard width looms, to- Satins: 
day's demands call for widths bet- 63 inch width 50/5/2 20/22 silk 100 den. Bem. 
ter than 36 inches. Many weaves 40 inch width 104x54 150 den. viscose 30/1 combed 
are constructed around the 40-inch 42 inch width 288x84 100 den. acetate 100 den. acetate 
widths, but if a loom is not capable 
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de- 


substantial 
mands for wider cloth has at last 
become an actuality. 

There used to be an old cry 
about lost space when wide looms 
were mounted with narrow fab- 


evidence shows 


rics. To a certain extent this cry 
was justified, as it is natural to 
expect that the lost width will 
make itself felt. Inherent in ev- 
ery good production manager, 
weave-room foreman, and _ even 
loomfixer, is a distaste for the un- 
sightly extra width on the produc- 
tion end going to waste. But if 
an organization can keep their 
looms active, it is far better than 
seeing an entire weave room shut 
down due to the inability to take 
on a wider cloth.. You can always 
weave a narrow cloth on a wide 
loom, but cannot turn out a wide 
cloth on a narrow loom (an excep- 
tion to this statement is the weav- 
ing of s.age curtains of extra wide 
widths—a 104-inch loom can be 
utilized to weave a curtain 200 
inches in width.) 

Other savings that may be 
brought about by weaving wide 
cloth are primarily through the 
preparatory department. It will 
take just as long to beam a wide 
warp as a narrow warp, but slight- 
ly longer to fill creels and warp 
the ends onto the machine. How- 
ever, the handling time in all op- 
erations are lowered accordingly. 
If two warps of 60-inch width are 
going through the mill in place of 
three warps of «0-inch width, the 
material handling is cut nearly a 
ful! 40-inch width. Truckers and 
sizers handle two beams against 
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Left, spun viscose fiber 
and abraded acetate fi- 
ber yarn spun into a 
plaid. Center, viscose 
and acetate continuous 
filament  cross-dyed 
checked fabric. Right, a 
woven striped fabric of 
pen viscose staple and 
abraded acetate yarn. 
(American Viscose Corp. 
photo.) 


three; twisters 
handle two warps 
in mounting 
against three al- 
though their end-twisting time re- 
quires the same for the two wide 
jobs as for the three narrow jobs. 
The floor hands handle two 
against three remounts; the quill- 
ers and bobbin changers have less 
work accordingly; the piece-goods 
remover handles two against 
three; pickers, inspectors, and 
shippers likewise handles two 
against three. On fixing however, 
the loomage is generally cut 
slightly, but on yardage basis, the 
load is increased. The weaver load 
is decreased also per loomage, but 
on the yardage basis, the load is 
increased. A weaver handling 24 
narrow looms can safely handle 20 
wide looms. If the weaver load is 
40 narrow looms, it can be as- 
sumed that the load will average 
32 wide looms. 

Another disadvantage of the 
narrow looms is the limited types 
of weaves the looms can handle. 
Unable to handle but a one-shuttle 
job, many of these looms are fast 
becoming obsolete. Many weaves, 
although constructed of but one 
type of filling yarn, can be woven 
with a far greater number of 
“firsts” if woven on a multiple- 
shuttle loom. As a great deal of 
filling has a certain amount of 
defects, two or more shuttles op- 
erating on the same twist or pig- 
ment rayons will give a more thor- 
oughly mixed yarn and often elim- 
inate streaky cloth. Of course, 
the main object of the box loom is 
the weaving of two or more dif- 
ferent types of filling yarns; such 
as S and Z twist in crepes; ace- 
tate and viscose or other rayon, 








cotton, silk and other fibers for 
cross dyes; thick and thin combi- 
nations, and other filling yarns 
where cloth constructions require 
the mixing of two or more colors 
or yarns to be laid into the weave 
pick and pick or of one or more 
threads alternating. 


Predicting the Future 


From past performance in the 
textile industry, it does not seem 


-a wise turn to try to predict the 


future possibilities of wide cloth. 
However, the signs can be inter- 
preted as a hustling period of ac- 
tivity in the weaving industry 
during the few years ahead. There 
is a heavy demand for experienced 
hands in all branches of the ma- 
chinery trade, and this demand 
will be increased with the result 
that many textile plants will suf- 
fer the loss of many of their most 
capable help. In order to over- 
come a shortage on experienced 
workers and as well as to keep 
costs down to a minimum, wider 
cloth will logically follow these 
trends. 

And once the wider fabrics are 
fully in swing this time, the cycle, 
on reaching its stride, will not re- 
turn to the narrow cloth as in for- 
mer cycles. For during the past 
upheaval, those manufacturers 
who have held on have learned 
that to stay in business there is no 
standing still or going backwards 
—and the wider cloth will even- 
tually become the standard weave. 
Economical reasons alone in the 
weave shed, as well as in the cut- 
ting-up trade, will keep the wide 
cloth to the forefront. 

An interesting booklet along 
these same lines has recently been 
mailed to the trade by Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works. This 
hooklet lists “3 vexing ills of tex- 
tile mills.” Of these 3 complaints, 
the one that hits the truth regard- 
ing cloth widths with the most 
force, follows: 

“Faulty Assimilation: Looms 
that can’t be adapted to take care 
of today’s requirements in yarns, 
constructions, widths ... such 
looms narrow the activity of mer- 
chandisers and starve out your 
profits completely.” 

Let us add to this quoted sen- 
tence—not only starve out your 
profits completely, but consume up 
your capital as well. 
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Curtailment of Southern Mills 


Shortage of power for unprecedented demand and defense plants 
makes necessary shift of mill operations to include week-end 


TEXTILE MILLS, along with all 

other industrial plants in a 
widespread section of the South- 
east, went under a curtailment pro- 
gram, beginning June 16, as a di- 
rect result of a shortage of power 
in the district. The plants affected 
by the program are those on the 
lines of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, the Mississippi Power Com- 
pany, the Gulf Power Company, 
and the South Carolina Power 
Company. The area affected may 
be generally described as Georgia, 
Middle and South Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and the Horse Creek Val- 
ley of South Carolina. 

The reasons for the power short- 
age and the consequent necessity of 
power conservation, were three- 
fold: First, and primarily, an un- 
precedented drouth has_ lowered 
the water reservoirs at the hydro- 
electric plants of the companies in- 
volved to a critical stage, and no 
extraordinary rainfall may logical- 
ly be contemplated during the 
summer months. Second, the ex- 
treme demand that has been placed 
upon these power supplies by the 
unusual commercial and industrial 
demands due to the increased busi- 
ness activity of recent months. (A 
fair estimate of mill activity in 
Georgia during April and June 
would be that practically every 
plant operated at least 120 hours 
weekly). Third, the utter necessity 
of furnishing power to aluminum 
and other industries, located in the 
area, that are so vital to defense. 

Since the power suppliers in the 
area affected rely largely upon 
hydro-electric plants for the gen- 
eration of current, it became ap- 
parent in May that some drastic 
action to conserve power supply 
was essential. Charles A. Collier, 
vice-president of the Georgia Pow- 
er Company, explained the critical 
situation to the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia at 


its convention in Sea Island May 
29-30, and that organization took 
prompt action in approving a res- 
olution to accept, mandatory from 
the power supplier, a reduction of 
33 1/3 per cent in power consumed 
by each mill, the reduction to ap- 
ply to the plant’s power consump- 
tion during the four-weeks period 
covered by the June 1 billings in 
each case. The curtailment now in 
effect applies to the plant’s opera- 
tions between the hours of 6:00 A. 
M. on Monday, and 12:00 noon on 
Saturday. It was made clear that, 
between Saturday noon and Mon- 
day at 6:00 A. M., there should be 
ample power available, and during 
this week-end period, the plant 
may secure all of the power it de 
sires, subject to availability. 


Sunday Operation Prevalent 


At this writing, it is too early to 
record the general program of op- 
eration by the mills in the affected 
area, but indications are _ that 
there will be a rather general adop- 
tion of mill operation on Saturday 
afternoon, and through Sunday, to 
recover as much of the lost time as 
possible. <A_ specific illustration 
would be that if a mill had been 
operating full-time between Mon- 
day morning and Saturday noon, 
it could, by Saturday-Sunday op- 
eration, recover substantially all of 
the enforced curtailment during 
the week. 

Naturally, with business activi- 
ty and textile consumption at the 
present high rate—with many spe- 
cific instances * need for textile 
products in connection with Na- 
tional Defense—there was no rel- 
ish in accepting the curtailment 
among the mill managements af- 
fected, but it is the result of an in- 
evitable and unprecedented condi- 
tion of Nature and other forces 
that could not have been foreseen. 

The program affects all industry 
in the area alike. There are some 
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with scruples against Sunday op- 
eration who may accept the cur- 
tailment of power during the week 
without attempting to recover a 
part of it by week-end operation on 
this or some other basis, in which 
cases there will be a net decrease 
in production to the extent of the 
power curtailment in those plants 
dependent upon the power com- 
panies for their power. Generally, 
though, week-end operation is an- 
ticipated. 

A staggered program or schedule 
of operation, certainly by the large 
power users or by large power- 
consuming districts, will be essen- 
tial to the leveling out of demands 
on the power companies’ facilities 
throughout the Monday-Saturday 
period. This may mean, in an indi- 
vidual case, more night operation 
than day operation, and other ad- 
justment and inconvenience to con- 
form to the general leveling out 
during the week. 

It is now anticipated, however, 
that if the industries throughout 
the district will conform to a stag- 
gered program as developed by the 
power companies when they have 
studied the demand periods, it will 
be possible, through the operation 
of steam power plants, and river- 
flow facilities, to distribute the 
load over the full seven-day week, 
so as to supply the former five- 
and-a-half day power requirements, 
without the necessity of lwering 
the levels in the water reservoirs 
at the hydro-electric stations. Al- 
ready, as pointed out, the water 
supply at these points is at the 
critical stage, and power officials 
fee] that nothing must be permit- 
ted that will further threaten this 
supply. 

Indications at press time are that 
the emergency situation, at least wm 
the areas originally affected, will 
be of long duration, and may ez- 
tend well into the summer and pos- 
sibly into fall. 
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Preventing Strip-Outs in Printing 


IN THE PRINTING of shirtings 

or other types of fabrics that 
are to take fine lines, running 
warp-wise of the cloth, the printer 
quite often encounters’ trouble 
from strip-outs. Strip-out is the 
term applied to the absence of col- 
or in part of a warp-wise line, and 
is usually caused by foreign par- 
ticles, such as small pieces of lint, 
lodging in one of the lines of the 
engraving and being dragged down 
the line by the doctor or cleaning 
blade. There are a number of 
other causes of strip-outs and they 
will be taken up in order, and 
methods of eliminating them will 
be given. 

Foreign particles cause the ma- 
jority of strip-outs. A number of 
things may be done to wholly or 
partly eliminate strip-outs from 
this source. One of the best and 
surest methods of eliminating this 
trouble is to form an engraved line 
with a series of dots instead of the 
conventional straight line with its 
V-shaped ground. The engraver 
allows for enough color flooding 
from these dots so that on con- 
tact with the cloth the color 
spreads and forms a perfect line. 
When a foreign particle lodges un- 
der the doctor blade it will lodge 
in one of these dots and be im- 
pressed on the cloth instead of be- 
ing dragged down the engraving 
as would be the case with an en- 
graved line having conventional V- 
shaped grounds. 


Setting the Doctor Blade 


When using the conventional 
line with V-shaped grounds, it has 
been found that putting a slight 
slash on the doctor blade, setting 
the blade at an angle with the roll- 
er, will help eliminate strip-outs 
as this will cause the doctor blade 
to cross the engraved lines at an 
angle and this tends to cause any 
foreign particles lodged under the 
doctor blade to jump across the 
lines instead of being dragged down 
them and consequently stripping 
out the color. On patterns with 
widely spaced lines it has been 
found that a long stroke on the 
doctor blade will give good re- 
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sults, while on patterns with lines 
close together, it has been found 
that a short stroke on the doctor 
blade will give good results. 

The use of a lint-doctor blade 
with a piece of heavy cloth, such 
as wool lapping, between the blade 
and the printing roller has been 
found to be helpful but gives only 
momentary relief as the foreign 
particles soon collect under this 
blade and begin to find their way 
into the color pan. The use of a 
furnisher brush in place of the 
conventional wooden  furnisher 
roller is found to be helpful in 
some cases but these’ brushes 
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usually, after a short run, become 
filled with lint, strings, and other 
foreign particles and have to be 
taken out and cleaned. 

The use of a plain gum-roller 
ahead of the printing roller is also 
found to be very helpful. A 
very sticky gum is used on this 
roller and this causes a large ma- 
jority of lint and other foreign 
matter to adhere to this gum-roller 
and to be scraped off into the col- 
or pan under the gum-roller by 
the doctor blade working on this 
gum-roller. 


Goods Treated Before Printing 


All cloth to be printed on this 
type of pattern should be well 
brushed before printing to remove 
loose lint and trash. It has also 


been found that running the goods 
through a water mangle, after 
brushing, gives very good results 
where “dead-cotton” is found on 
the face of the goods. Dead-cotton 
is quite often found on the surface 
of inferior grades of print cloth 
and appears as small, soft, fuzzy 
lumps. As the cloth passes through 
the printing machine these par- 
ticles of dead-cotton become disen- 
gaged from the surface of the 
print goods and adhere to the 
printing rollers, are scraped off 
the printing rollers by the doctor 
blades and are then deposited in 
the color pan, under the printing 
roller, and work their way under 
the doctor blade and cause strip- 
outs in a manner similar to those 
caused by loose lint or other for- 
eign matter. The previously men- 
tioned water-mangle treatment 
presses this dead-cotton into the 
weave of the print goods and thus 
prevents its adherence to the 
printing roller. 

It is sometimes found that in- 
creasing the adhesiveness of a 
printing color will help to elimi- 
nate strip-outs. If the color is too 
watery and lacks a good sticky 
body, a small amount of dry Brit- 
ish gum may be worked into it, by 
hand, and will in many cases give 
very good results. The use of a 
small amount of Gum Arabic or 
Gum Senegal is often found help- 
ful but will be found to increase 
the color cost considerably. 

The color-mixer can assist the 
printer in a number of other ways 
to prevent strip-outs, among which 
are: the use of a thickening agent 
suitable to the printing of fine 
lines, namely, a printing gum with 
a high percentage of solubility; 
straining the color through a fine 
mesh cloth which removes small 
color or paste lumps and foreign 
particles; and by adding to the 
color a high-quality combination 
lubricant and solvent. 

There are other ways of coping 
with the problem of strip-outs, but 
the foregoing methods have been 
found to give very satisfactory re- 
sults and to eliminate the trouble 
in the majority of cases. 
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S. T. A. Myrtle Beach Meeting 


THE 33RD ANNUAL convention of *'.2 pitching, swimming, ete. Cooleemee, N. C.. chairman of the 
Southern Textile Association was Speakers for the business sessions board of governors. Mr. Pegram f 


held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle were Frank D. Lockman, Monarch merly was a member of the board of 
seach, S. C., June 12-14. From an at- Mills, Lockhart, S. C., president of the governors and Weldon Rogers of Chad 
tendance standpoint it was by far the association; E. A. Terrell, president of | wick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N 
largest in recent years. The program Terrell Machine Company of Charlotte; C., was elected for a one-year term fo 
was well-planned and speakers present- Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Governor of fill the unexpired term of Mr. Pegram 
ed instructive information for those at- South Carolina; Edward Scheidt of the Other members elected to the board ot 
tending the business sessions. Delegates Federal Bureau of Investigation; and governors were E. W. Seigler, Grende! 
to the convention included mill men Malcolm E. Campbell, senior cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; B. M. Bowen 
and their wives, and associate mem- technologist of the Department of Ag- Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills: S. H 


bers of the STA, salesmen and service _riculture. Holder, Consolidated Textile Co 
men of companies allied with the tex- Th N -_ , Lynchburg, Va.; and Virgil E. McDow 
tile industry. omas New STA President ell, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rap 


The convention opened on Thursday, J. O. Thomas of Marshall Field & i4d8, N. C. 
June 12, with the associate member’s (Company, Spray, N. C., was elevated — : 
banquet, with mill men and their wives from vice-president to president of the Mill Tests to Be Conducted 
as guests, and consisted of two busi- association, succeeding Frank D. Lock- At the meeting it was announced that 
hess sessions, one each on Friday and man. Other officers elected were Rob- The Textile Foundation has granted a 
Saturday mornings and a STA banquet’ ert T. Stutts. Woodside Cotton Mills sum of $5.000 vearly, to be made avail 
Friday night. Friday afternoon was (qo, Simpsonville, S. C., vice-president; able for at least a period of five years. 
given over to golf, set-back, horseshoe- Marshall Dilling, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., to the Southern Textile Association to 
Ranlo, N. C., executive secretary; and ‘be used in conducting practical mill 


ote snapshots by John C. Fonville T. C. Pegram, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., tests in the plants of the United 








>: 


Some of those attending the Myrtle Beach convention of the STA, top row reading left to right, Miss Leona Smith of Victor Ring 
Traveler Co. watches Trenck Brumley of Gastonia and Therman Riche of Victor inspect a sack of green apples while Mrs. Richie grimaces 


Mrs. 


Sta 


T. C. Pegram of Erwin, chairman of STA board of governors, J. Oscar Thomas of Marshall Field & Co., Blair Parks, Jr., of Erwin, 
W. H. Miley and Mrs. Parks. On the beach Hank Mitchell of Staley rests under a pay-as-you-go umbrella while Mrs. Smylie Taylor 
ley) and Dallas Neese of Odell Mill Supply take a sun bath. 


Second row. E. L. Cantrell of Springs Cotton Mills chatting with Davis Batson of Southern Shuttles and Billy Klein of Stein-Hal 
Cantey Alexander of Corn Products, J. O. Corn, and D. A. Purcell of Marshall Field. Sitting, Guy Morrison of Penick & Ford, J. W 
Mitchell of J. E. Rhoads, Rip Wear of Penick & Ford and Walter Greer of Frank G. North. 


Third row, on the beach, Walter Coker of Armstrong Cork, Frank Hunt of H & B and Ed Connor of Foster Machine Co Standing 
D. M. Culp and F. E. Bozeman of Whitin, W. C. Taylor of N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., E. A. Terrell of Terrell Machine Co., and T. W 
Mullen, Rosemary Mfg. Co. 
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There is always time for golf at an STA convention. 
. W. Griffin of Southern Franklin Process Co. 
Jackson Mills, Wellford, Marchant Cottingham of Inman Mills and C. L. Jolly of Jackson Mills. 
of Montgomery and Crawford, Jim Garner of Southern Franklin Process and Jack Baker of W. T. Lane. 

Second row, W. D. Anderson, E. H. Gregg and W. L. Rankin of Carter Traveler and Wes Hunt of Carter Mills. 
of Department of Agriculture, the Saturday morning speaker, chatting with Bob Stutts of Woodside Cotton Mills. 


derson of Parks-Cramer and W 


On the course, ‘left to right, J. B. Cornwell of Republic Cotton Mills, Jim Hen- 
Lee Ramey of Riverdale Mills, 


Enoree, C. L. Chandler of 
Carson Simms of Whitin, M. K. Firesheets 


Malcolm E. Campbell 
Frank Felder and Alex 


Garner of Montgomery & Crawford, Jim Bonner of Sonoco and Ross Brock of. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


States. A man has been secured to su- 
pervise the tests, with the tests actual- 
ly being run by the mills, and the su- 
pervisor is to prepare a detailed re- 
port of all tests and make them avail- 
able to the textile industry. This work 
is to be in charge of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, The Textile Founda- 
tion and The Arkwrights, the research 
division of the STA, of which T. W. 
Mullen of Rosemary Mfg. Co., is presi- 
dent. 

The persons in the individual mills 
making the tests will be given mem- 
bership in The Arkwrights. The asso- 
ciation and The Arkwrights appoint- 
ed the following committee to super- 
vise the work of the research man: 
T. W. Mullen, P. B. Parks, Jr., of Er- 
win (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co., and R. T. 
Stutts. It is understood that this test 
work will get underway as soon as pos- 
sible. Professor George H. Dunlap of 
Clemson College will head up this work, 
being granted a one-year leave of ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Lockman, president of the asso- 
ciation, in his address paid tribute to 
those men that assisted in **e affairs 
of the association while he held term 
of office, and to the manner in which 
the association is run, on a “four- 
square” basis. He said that as a whole 
the sectional meetings have been well 
attended during the past year. Mr. 
Lockman forecast a shortage of labor 
for the ensuing months and said that 
the mills will be called on to make 
sacrifices, but “Shad no fear that this 
industry wil] not be willing to make 
the sacrifices required”. He reviewed 
conditions during World War I days 
and pointed out that we are approach- 
ing similar conditions now, and ad- 
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vised that the mills and the personnel 
“be loyal and do everything we can to 
help our defense and each other”. 


Training of Men 


E. A. Terrell, president of Terrell 
Machine Company of Charlotte, spoke 
on the training of men for his machine 
shop, a subject of much interest to the 
members of the association as evi- 
denced by the questions asked the 
speaker at the close of his address. An 
abstract of Mr. Terrell’s address fol- 
lows: 

“You know that the lowest paid em- 
ployee is not usually the one who pro- 
duces at lowest cost and that, converse- 


ly, it is the better trained, higher paid 
employee, who forms the backbone of 


your organization * * * This tre- 





J. O. THOMAS, personnel manager for Mar- 

shall Field & Company, with headquar- 
ters at Spray, N. C., is the new president 
of the Southern Textile Association. He has 
been with Marshall Field since 1919 when he 
was discharged from the army after serving 
in France and England during the first 
World War. The Northern North Carolina- 


Mr. Thomas 


Virginia division of STA was organized in 
1932 and he has been its secretary ever 
since. He served successively on the board 
of governors. as its chairman and as vice- 
president of STA. He is a director of voca- 
tional education for Leaksville public schools, 
vice-commander of Department of N. C. 
American Legion, and is now actively inter- 
ested in Boy Scout work. 


mendous production program calls for 
an unprecedented amount of training of 
men. Most of you have your own shops 
for maintenance and repair and you 
can train some of the additional ma- 
chinists so badly needed in the de- 
fense and allied industries. I urge you 
to do this in the interest of the nation 
and in your own interests as well, for 
you are going toa lose some of your 
machinists when the defense program 
gets rolling. Moreover, there are com- 
paratively few shops in the South, out- 
side your industry, where men can be 
trained. * * * 

“We studied the apprentice systems 
of several large shops and decided that 
the most effective method of training 
all-round first class men would be to 
equip a separate shop under a separate 
foreman selected for his interest in 
training, his general mechanical abili- 
ty, and his attention to cleanliness and 
order. 

“The apprentice shop was opened in 
March 1940 with five boys and the 
number was later increased to eight 
boys which is all we can accommodate 
without crowding. We now have 13 
apprentices, five of whom are operating 
machine tools in our main shop, and 
eight are employed in the apprentice 
shop. All have at least a high school 
education. Ages range from 16 to 
21. x k * 

“We found the I.C.S. had exactly 
what we needed in its Machinist Ap- 
prentice Course which we promptly 
adopted. This course was later of- 
fered to employees of the main shop 
who wished to improve their skill and 
a course for woodworkers was offered 
to a selected group in our spool and 
bobbin plant. * * * The company pays 
one-half the cost of the I.C.S. course, 
the employee the other half plus the 
cost of necessary supplies and equip- 
ment. Apprentices are required to buy 
a standard kit of tools and tool box. 
They are advised not to buy extra tools 
without consulting the foreman. Small 
weekly deductions are made to cover 
payment for course and tools. 

‘We start our apprentices at 30 cents 
an hour and increase them every six 
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TOURNAMENT WINNERS 


THE annual golf tournament was held Fri- 
day afternoon during the STA conven- 
tion at Myrtle Beach. Winners in the active 
members (mill men) division were J. O. 
Lindsay of Pacific Mills, low gross; F. Gor- 
don Cobb, ‘‘Cotton’’, 2nd low gross; M. 
Weldon Rogers, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., low 
net; and Newton G. Hardie, Gossett Mills, 
2nd low net. In the salesmen’s tournament 
low gross was taken by Ed Reid of Sonoco 
and 2nd low gross by Fred Sails of Atwood 
Machine Co. Jim Henderson of Parks-Cramer 
Co. took low net with F. E. Bozeman of 
Whitin Machine Works winning 2nd low net. 
Tommy Nelson of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
walked off with the high score prize. 

Ladies at the convention didn’t give the 
men a chance in the set-back tournament, 
prizes being won by Mrs. Jack Greer of 
Greenville and Mrs. Fred Dickinson of Rock- 
ingham, 

Virgil E. McDowell of Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company was in charge of the horse- 
shoe-pitching tournament, conducted it in 
fine style, and finally won it. 





months according to progress made. 
Our contract calls for specific rates of 
increase but we have regarded those 
rates aS a minimum and, in most cases, 
are paying more than the contract pro- 
vided. Several boys have advanced so 
rapidly that we are paying them as 
much [at end of 8 months] as we had 
agreed to pay at the end of two years 
training. 

“Upon recommendarion of the I.C.S. 
field agent we placed a supervisor in 
charge of this work. He assists those 
who need help, sees that lessons are 
in proper form and mails them to the 
school for grading, etc. * * * We al- 
low 5 hours with pay for study pe- 
riods in the apprentice shop with an 
agreement that the apprentices will de- 
vote a like amount of time as a mini- 
mum to home study. Three hours are 


devoted to I.C.S. subjects and two 
hours to practical shop methods. A li- 


brary is also provided. 

“Does it pay? We think the appren- 
tice shop is already on a self-support- 
ing basis. The apprentice boys are do- 
ing better work than many poorly 
trained machinists who have had years 
of experience. 

“The course includes industrial eco- 
nomics which gives the students an un- 
derstanding: of industrial organization, 
its functions, and its obligations to so- 
ciety. We believe a knowledge of 
fundamental economics will help to pro- 
mote and to maintain better relations 
between employer and employee.” 

After his address Mr. Terrell was 


questioned from the floor and the fol- 


lowing points were brought out. The 
training school does wonders to im- 


prove the spirit and morale of the or- 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS’ MEETING 


THE Associate Members Division of the 

Southern Textile Association held its 
annual banquet and floor show Thursday eve- 
ning, preceding the opening of the STA con- 
vention on Friday. Mill men and their 
wives were guests for the occasion. An ex- 
cellent floor show out of New York enter- 





Mr. Thomason 


tained the crowd and following 


Mr. Turner 


there was 
dancing on the patio. Ernest J. Eaddy, chair- 
man of the Associate Members, served as 
toastmaster for the occasion. David Clark of 
Charlotte presented each past chairman with 
a silver cup. 

In the election of officers, John C. Turner 
of Atlanta, Ga., was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Eaddy and Falls L. Thomason of 
Charlotte, was elected vice-chairman for the 
ensuing year. 





ganization. It requires 2% years to 
complete the course that his shop has 
instituted, and when brought up before 
his organization, only a very few op- 
posed the idea. 

Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Governor 
of South Carolina, spoke before the as- 
sociation, and though his address was 
not strictly textile, he given a 
rousing ovation when he put in appear- 
ance because the mill men of South 
Carolina feel that this is one man that 
is “on their side’’. 

Edward Scheidt, special agent in 
charge of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in North Carolina and western 
South Carolina presented an interesting 
address in which he told of the work 
of the Bureau in combatting sabotage. 


was 


Spinning Tests Results 


Malcolm E. Campbell, senior cotton 
technologists, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., covered a 
number of spinning tests results that 
are of interest to cotton manufacturers. 
He did not attempt to go into detail 


on any of the tests made by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, but simply 
gave the results of the tests so that 
interested mill men might write for ad- 
ditional information if they so desire. 
An abstract of Mr. Campbell’s address 
follows: 


General. During the past two or 
three years the efforts of the govern- 
ment spinning laboratories have been 
directed largely toward examinations 
of different varieties of cotton from 
the quality point of view. Several hun- 
ured samples of cotton (different varie- 
ties and different sections) have been 
subjected to careful spinning and fiber 
studies. Results of tests being 
made available. 

Irrigated vs. Rain-Grown Cotton. 
Irrigated cotton [tested] was more 
wasty in 1 1/16inch and 1 3/32-inch, 
but in 14%-inch Delta samples gave up 
more picker and card waste. California 


are 


and Delta yarns were near enough 
alike in strength not to make much 


difference to spinner, but Arizona-New 
Mexico-Texas were 5 per cent weaker 
than those of the other two growths. 
Yarns spun from irrigated cotton def- 
initely of poorer appearance than rain- 
srown cotton. Irrigated yarns contained 
more neps and were slightly more un- 
even. Irrigated cotton fabrics take dye 
evenly, but absorption of irrigated and 
rain-grown cotton fabrics so different 
that trouble would result if the yarns 
of the two growths were mixed. Irri- 
gated cotton no harder to svin than 
rain-grown cotton. 

Drying Cotton Before Ginning. 
Temperatures above 200 degrees F. def- 
initely result in weaker yarns. When 
dried at not more than 160 degrees F. 
grade of cotton is improved without 


any appreciable loss in strength of 
varns. Sun drying of cotton harmful 


to utility, giving increases in 
and decreases in yarn strength. 
Compression of Bales to Different 
Densities. Analysis of results with re- 
spect to waste, yarn strength, yarn ap 
pearance and general manufacturing 
performance revealed only slight dif- 
ferences among the different samples. 
Additional tests must be made before 
findings can be declared final. 
Cutting of Bales During Compres- 
sion. “Air-cuts” are caused by shear- 
ing action during compression of two 
adjacent portions of the bale which dif- 


waste, 





This group of salesmen have completely hemmed in Arthur Jarrett of Highland Park Mfg. Co. 
Castile of Keever, Williams of Sonoco, Lockman of Dary Ring Traveler, 
Jarrett of Highland Park Mfg. Co., Decker of Textile Specialty Co., Phillips and Thomason of N. Y. 
Alexander of Corn Products. 
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Goller of Clinton, 


fer in densit>. Air-cut cotton yields 
more waste ance manufacturing fly, 
high end breakage during spinning, 
weaker yarn. 
Left to right they are 
Greer of Frank G. North, 
& N. J. Lubricant and 








37 lo-Cent Minimum for Textiles Effective June 30; 
Further Hearings Planned on Wage-Deductions 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on 

June 8 that the recommend- 
ed minimum wage of 3715 cents 
per hour for employees in the tex- 
tile industry would become effec- 
tive on June 30. General Philip B. 
Fleming, administrator of the 
wage-hour division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, thus announced 
that he was approving the unani- 
mous recommendation of Industry 
Committee No. 25, in April, and is- 
sued a wage order declaring the 
new minimum effective as of Mon- 
day, June 30. 

This order increases the mini- 
mum wage for employees in the 
plants operating under the divi- 
sion’s definition of textile industry 
from 32% cents, which has pre- 
vailed since it was established by 
former Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews, following hearings in 
1939. 

The practical effect of the in- 
creased minimum wage is difficult 
to caleulate at this writing. It is 
recognized that even prior to the 
hearings on the matter of the mini- 
mum wage in April, there had been 
general wage increases throughout 
the industry which in most in- 
stances brought the minimum be- 
ing paid near to if not equal to the 
new legal minimum. Furthermore, 
there is only a small percentage of 
the labor force of practically every 
mill that will be directly affecteca 
by the required increase to the 
3714-cent minimum, though there 
will in many cases be adjustments 
above the minimum to varying de- 
grees in different plants, 

As reported in the June issue of 
COTTON, there was a _ spectacular 
development in the required public 
hearings on the recommended 
minimum on May 15-16, because 
the administrator had surprised 
the industry by announcing that 
evidence as to eliminating or regu- 
lating wage-deductions as a part 
of the minimum wage order would 
be received. For a full report of 
what happened at those hearings, 
see page 77 of the June issue. 

In declaring the minimum wage 
of 371% cents effective as of June 
30, General Fleming made the fol- 
lowing statement in connection 
with wage deductions: 

“In scheduling the required pub- 
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lic hearing on the 37%-cent an 
hour minimum wage recommenda- 
tion for the textile industry, I also 
asked for evidence on what, if any, 
provisions in the wage order were 
necessary to prevent circumvention 
of the minimum wage by deduc- 
tions for purchases in company 
stores and rentals in company- 
owned houses. This is a matter of 
administration and was not a part 
of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

“No evidence was introduced in 
opposition to the immediate estab-. 
lishment of the 374-cent minimum 
rate. Evidence was introduced on 
deductions. 

“The wage order to go into ef- 
fect June 30 will contain no provi- 
sions regarding deductions, but I 
will have a representative take fur- 
ther evidence at hearings in the 
textile centers with a view to pos- 
sible amendment of the order in 
this respect.” 

Thus the matter of action on 
wage deductions is still open. Al- 
ready the hearings planned by the 
administrator have begun. The 
best guess ut the moment, if any 
action is taken, is that the criterion 
of measurement will be the avail- 
ability, at a given location, of serv- 
ices and supplies through com- 
pany-owned facilities at prices 
comparable with similar services 
and supplies available from. out- 
side facilities. 

oo 


Designers and Analysts 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Textile 
Designers, Analysts and Technicians 
Association was held on Saturday, 
June 14, at the Howard Johnson Res- 
taurant in Fall River, Mass., with 
President William Savicki, of J. W. 
Wood Elastic Web Co., presiding. New 
officers were elected as follows: Leo 
Chabot, Pepperell Mfg. Co., president ; 
Frank Kostecki, Warwick Mills, first 
vice-president: Frederick Bradbury, 
Luther Mfg. Co., second vice-president ; 
Amedee Chevalier, Warwick Mills, 
treasurer; and Mathew Wayner, of 
Abdon Textile Co., secretary. 

The membership committee includes: 
Frank Kostecki, chairman; and John 
Zalid, of J. W. Wood Elastic Web Co., 
and Thomas Karam, of Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates. The executive 
committee is composed of the officers 
and past presidents: William Savicki, 
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and Peter Wayner, of Gilt Edge Tex- 
tiles, Inc. Edmund Gifford, of Luther 
Mtg. Co., is in charge of publieity. Al- 
fred Higgins, of Bradford Durfee Tex- 
tile School, and Malcolm Richardson, 
of New Bedford Textile School, are the 
association’s technical advisors. 

The summer outing for members and 
their wives will be held at South Shore 
on July 19, in charge of Frederick 
Bradbury. Peter Wayner and Amedee 
Chevalier were made a committee to 
arrange for the first business meeting 
of the new season, on 


Sa 


New Booklet on Continuous 
Rayon Spinning and Process- 
ing 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, 500 

Fifth Ave., New York City, has pub- 
lished a comprehensive booklet, “Uni- 
formity Rides The Reels” which de- 
picts “a recent and most significant ad- 
yance which has been made in the in- 
dustry—the continuous spinning and 
processing of viscose rayon”’. 

The text is in three sections. 
first section, the chemical operations 
by which cellulose is prepared for 
spinning into rayon are illustrated. In 
the second section, the many discontin- 
uous operations required for the pro- 
cessing of viscose rayon by convention- 
al methods are shown. In the third 
section, the company describes and 
illustrates the streamlined continuous 
process which has been developed by 
Industrial Rayon Corporation’s engi- 
neers, now being successfully employed 
at its Painesville unit. 

The booklet also contains a compara- 
tive flow sheet for all methods of vis- 
cose process rayon yarn production, a 
list of the advantages of continuous 
spinning and processing and a group 
of important facts about rayon yarns 
and fabrics. 

Utilizing photographie treatment to 
illustrate all the manufacturing opera- 
tions described, the analysis is unfold- 
ed in a clear and concise form. 


September 13. 


In the 


* 
New Acetate Dyes Made 
by Tennessee Eastman 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., as announced in the 
February issue of CoTToN, has begun 
the manufacture of dyes for acetate 
rayon. Only recently the company has 
made available additional dyes ranging 
through various shades of red, vellow 
and orange, including Eastone Yellow 
6G, Yellow 3GM, Rubine R, Rubine C, 
Red B, Orange 2R and Orange 3R. They 
are said to be particularly stable col- 
ors, showing good permanence even 
when steamed under pressure. They 
can be stripped by soluble zine formal- 
dehyde sulfoxalate, and discharged by 
either the zine or sodium formaldehyde 
sulfoxalate methods. 
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Photos by Robert W. Philip 


Two scenes during the business sessions at Sea Island. 


Left, Judge Eugene Cox is talking about labor unions. Right 


Charles 


A. Collier, discussing the power emergency, President John A. Miller, and Secretary Theo. M. Forbes. 


Power Curtailment is Feature 


of Sea Island Discussion 


GEORGE I’. 
of Muscogee 


SWIFT, 
Mfg. 
lumbus, Ga., was elected president o! 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associatio: 
of Georgia, at its annual convention i.t 
Sea Island, Ga., on May 29-30. 


vice-president 
Company, Co- 


‘ 


Julisin 
T. Hightower, vice-president, Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, was made vice- 
president of the organization, succeed 
ing Mr. Swift: and G. I. Parmenter, 
manager, Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Cartersville, Ga., was named treasurer. 
T. M. Forbes was re-elected as secre- 
tary, and C, T. Kilgore as traffic man- 


ager. 
The “annual house party” of the 
Georgia mili executives and _ their 


friends, at Sea Island, which comprises 
this yearly meeting, is always a de- 
lightful and stimulating occasion; and 
this year’s affair took its place in the 
record as attracting the largest attend- 
ance ever, with a program of business 
and entertainment well in keeping with 
precedent. 

Three major addresses featured the 
business sessions. Eugene Cox, U. 8. 
Congressman from the second congres- 
sional district of Georgia, spoke at the 
opening session, discussing forcefully 
and courageously the effects of strikes 
in hampering the program of national 
defense, and citing facts and figures 
demonstrating the dangers of serious 
sabotage to the defense effort 
some control is exercised over these un- 
warranted stoppages of work. 

J. A. Miller, 
manager, Exposition Cotton Mills, At 
lanta, Ga., who presided at the conven- 
tion as president of the association, de- 
livered a capable and timely address, 
dealing with problems of taxation and 
control confronting the operation of 
business, and urging more reasonable 


unless 


president and general 


treatment of business by federal agen- 
cles, 

Gus W. Dyer, professor of economics, 
Vanderbilt University, spoke at the fi- 
nal session on Friday, reviewing the 
history of free business enterprise in 
this country, its contributions socially 
and economically, and citing figures to 
Support argument for its continuance 
without hamstringing legislation and 
control. 

The most vital piece of business at 
the convention was consideration and 
action upon the emergency existing in 
connection with power. Charles A. Col- 
lier, vice-president of the Georgia Pow- 
er Company, which supplies a majority 


New officers of the 
Georgia cotton manufac. 
turers association. Left 
to right: Julian T. 
Hightower, of Thomas: 
ton, vice-president ; Guy 
I. Parmenter, of Car- 
tersville, treasurer; and 
George P. Swift, of Co- 
lumbus, president 
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of the mills of the state with electri 
power, spoke to the convention, and de 
scribed the unusual conditions as to 
power supply, for the coming months, 
faced by the power companies of the 
Southeast, particularly in Georgia and 
Alabama. An unprecedented drouth, 
plus the extraordinary 


power that have prevailed for months 


demands tor 


under the increased industrial activity, 
plus the absolute necessity for supply- 
ing aluminum plants in the South and 
other defense industries with all neces- 
sary power, has created a power short- 
age that places the supply in a critical 
position, Mr. Collier pointed out. Some 


form of regulation or curtailment of 





Cotton” Snapshots at the Sea Island Party 
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Photos by Robert W. Philip 
Top row: Claudius Murchison, president of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Mrs. Julian T. Hightower, of Thomaston, George P. Swift, of 

Columbus, the new president of the Association, Mrs. Robert O. Arnold, of Covington, J. Ebert Butterworth, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Fay 

Pearce, of Atlanta, and Mrs. Robert W. Philip, of Atlanta. 


Second row: Forbes Bradley, of Columbus, with George E. Glenn, Jr., of Lindale. 
H. Sherman, of Hogansville, George P. Swift, A. C. Link, and Paul K. McKenney, of Columbus. 
commissioner of labor, with Secretary T. M. Forbes. 

Third row: Walter M. Mitcbh°ll, of Atlanta with Robert O. Arnold; Mrs. T. M. Forbes with George P. Swift; and Mrs. Russell Gill, of 


Atlanta, with BR. D. Harvey, of windale. 
Fourth row: The Cheatham family representation at the convention, Miss Virginia, John H., Mrs, Mac, and Mac Cheatham. Mrs. Ingram 


D:ckinson, of Atlanta, wit. D. A. Jewell, of Chickamauga. 
Fifth row: Left group includes Mrs. M. M. Trotter, A. B. Edge, Jr., and Mrs. Fuller E. Callaway, all of LaGrange, with Eugene Hawkins, 


of New York City. At right: Mrs. Edge, M. M. Trotter, Mrs. W. 8. Woods, of Atlanta, Fuller E. Callaway, and W. S. Woods. 


The next group includes A. TIlges, of Columbus, 8. 
Last group shows Ben T. Huiet, Georgia 
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commercial and industrial use was 
necessary, he showed, until one or more 
of the factors mentioned has been re- 
lieved. 

Mr. Collier presented a= clear, 
straightforward analysis of the crisis. 
After his talk, President Miller appoint- 
ed a committee, headed by George P. 
Swift, to study the matter, and on Fri- 
day morning, the recommendations of 
this committee were adopted by the as-- 
sociation. These recommendations, in 
the form of a resolution, called for a 
mandatory curtailment of the power 
supply to Georgia mills of one-third 
of the individual mill’s consumption 
during the four weeks represented by 
its June 1 billing, covering the hours 
of 6:00 A. M. Monday to 12:00 noon 
Saturday. In itself, this would result 
in an effective 3344 per cent reduction 
in production by each mill; but, since 
over the week-end, there is ample pow- 
er available, the arrangement permits 
any industrial plant to consume as 
much power as it desires from 12:00 
noon on Saturday to 6:00 A. M. Mon- 
day. The program was put into effect 
beginning on Monday, June 16. 

This will mean, in all, a substantial 
reduction in operations by the mills, al- 
though many are planning to recover 
a good proportion of the lost time 
theough operating on Saturday after- 
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Photographs in this panel by Theo. M. Forbes 


Congenial groups in the patio at Sea Island. Top row: 
Ga., and Mr. Russell, executive vice-president of Bibb Mfg 
Covington, T. G@. Graham, vice-president, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Atlanta. 

Second row: John H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Mrs. T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, and W. M. Mc 
Laurine, of Charlotte: and Mr. and Mrs. IL C. Mu.ner, of College Park. 

Third row: Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. North, with their son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs 


Ben Bailey, all of Atlanta: Ernest E. Dallis, commercial agent of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Clark Thread Co., Clarkdale 


Macon 


Mrs. Scott Russell, of 
Co.: Mrs. Robert O. Arnold, of 
and Mrs. Norman E. Elsas, of 





noon and night and through Sunday. 
This means drastic adjustments in the 
operating schedules of the mills, and 
will cause inconvenience to them and 
their employees, but generally, the situ- 
ation has been met cheerfully and there 
is practically complete co-operation in 
this effort to contribute to a solution 
of the emergency crisis. 

On Thursday afternoon, the usual 
golf tournament of the convention was 


Domestic Commerce, Atlanta, with William R. Beldon, manager, 





for the ladies in attendance. On Thurs- 
day evening, the annual banquet of the 
association was held, with a humorous 
address, presentation of the golf prizes, 
and the awarding of a gift to Retiring 
President Miller by John H. Cheatham 
in behalf of the association. 

Friday morning, the concluding ses- 
sion was devoted primarily to reports 


In addition to the new officers 
named, the following were elected as 
directors of the organization to serve 
three-year terms: 

A. Illges, vice-president, Swift Spin 
ning Mills, Columbus; J. M. Longley, 
agent, The American Thread Co., Da! 
ton: S. H. Swint, president, Granite 
ville Co., Augusta; and W. M. Well 


ficers. 





held; the results are reported else- of the association’s committees, a short man, president, Oconee Textile Co 
where. There was also a bridge party business meeting, and election of of- Whitehall. 
THE GOLF TOURNAMENT ible, were awarded as follows: Low gross Dickinson, Southern Belting Co., Atlanta 
" ; on par $3 holes, sterling bowl: S. A. Roane, C. G. Stover. Corn Products Sales Co., At 
AT SEA ISLAND Abbott Machine Co., Greenville, S.C. High lanta; and Norman E, Elsas, Fulton Bag & 
gross score, badminton set, S. P. V. Des- Cotton Mills, Atlanta. ; — 

Oo eat ocia- mond, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, The golf committee consisted of: Chair 
“on ectvamaien a6 tee tuned was ‘the Charlotte. Most balls lost in water, ice man, W. . Beldon, Clark Thread _ Co 
golf tournament for members and guests. An Pail: E. V. Wilson, Watson-Williams Mfg Clarkdale; J. W. Stribling, Universal Wind 

' Co., Greenville. S. C Tee shots nearest ing Co., Atlanta; and Robert W. Philip 


excellent group of prizes, provided by a group 
of non-member attendants connected with 
supplying companies, was awarded at the 
banquet by W. R. Beldon. chairman of ths 
golf tournament committee. 

Tom A. Mott, of Corn Products Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., won the prize for low 
gross (a sterling tray) for members and 
guests. Other prizes, and their winners, 
were: 

Second low gross (all participants), 6 
bread-and-butter plates: Fred Vandergrift, 
Pennsylvania R. R., Atlanta. Low gross. 
members only, Sterling bowl: Walter M. 
Wellman, Whitehall. Second low gross, 
members only, sterling tray: C. D. Morris, 
Palmetto Cotton Mills. 

Low net, members only, annual trophy 
for one year and 6 sterling goblets for per- 
manent possession: Frank M. Kimble, Man- 
deville Mills, Carrollton. Second low net, 
members only, sterling bowl: D. A. Jewell, 
Chickamauga. 

Low net, guesta only, silver water pitch 
er: Harry S. Roberts, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta. Second low net, guests only, 
eandy dish: R. A. Wells, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Talladega, Ala. 

Special prizes, with all participants elig- 


cup on par $8 holes, slack suits: Ingram 


Editor of COTTON. 





Golf winners at Sea Island. 
goblets he won with low net score. 
and it’s his for keeps. 


and EB. V. Wilson. 
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Left, J. W. Stribling awarding to Frank M. Kimble the silver 
Frank has two legs on the association trophy; one more 
Right, three other golf winners, Russell A. Wells, Ingram Dickinson, 
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EACH MILL running blended stocks of cotton and 

rayon staple has its own individual problem, 
but a discussion of these various and sundry prob- 
lems proves of interest to the many plants process- 
ing spun rayon. Recently the editors of COTTON 
had a request on methods of mixing a blend consist- 
ing of 85 per cent cotton and 15 per cent rayon 
staple. The cotton being run is l-inch, mixed with 
1 1/16-inch, 414-denier staple fiber. Other questions 
were methods of preventing breaking in the cloth 
where the mix is blended on the drawing; ways of 
keeping waste to a minimum; and the re-working of 
waste from blended stock. 

The following answers, received from three dif- 
ferent mills with experience on rayon staple, give 
practice in three different southern states. 

The first man replied as follows in answer to the 
questions: I first wish to suggest that a longer staple 
in spun rayon be run, as this will be helpful. Spun 
rayon lacks a great deal of having the strength of 
cotton, due largely to the fact that the spun rayon fi- 
bers are straight and slick, and slip when any strain is 
put on the yarn. Contrary to this, the individual 
cotton fibers are spiraled or corkscrew like and 
cling to one another to give strength to the roving 
or yarn. If this man will use spun rayon cut to 
114-inch or even 14-inch, he will find this helps the 
strength of the yarn made from the mix. 


Run a Low Beater Speed 


The beats per inch at the picker should not be 
high. Around 20 to 25 strokes per inch will be suf- 
ficient. The spun rayon fibers are very easy to break 
and gentle treatment is necessary. 

As to the method of making mixes in the open- 
ing and picking where one-process picking is in 
force, I think the most effective method is to start 
by placing layers of cotton and spun rayon on the 
picker room floor. When you have this in layers 
representing 1& per cent spun rayon and 8&5 per 
cent cotton you should then mix thoroughly by hand 
before throwing on the feed apron at the pickers. If 
the mix is not thorough here you will have poor re- 
sults in getting the mix through the mill, then have 
poor results in the dyeing of the cloth made from 
the mix. 

My suggestion is, if the purchaser will agree to 
it, to change the mix to 16% per cent spun rayon 
and 83% per cent cotton so that the mixing could 
be done on the drawing—one end of cotton in each 
six ends up behind the drawing. This would enable 
the manufacturer tu keep the waste separate and 
to handle the spun rayon more gently until the 
drawing process is reached. In this way the spun 
rayon waste would be 100 per cent spun rayon and 
would not present any problem in regard to re-run- 
ning the waste. 

Where mixes are made on the drawing only there 
should not be any great difficulty in keeping the 
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Spun Rayon Processing Problem 


#e, 





General practice involves use of at least one Kirschner beater 
in picking on rayon staple fiber 


rayon from streaking in the cloth. If the stock does 
not mix thoroughly with one process drawing, it may 
be necessary to use two processes to get a thorough 
mix that will not streak. The writer has not known 
any difficulty with the rayon streaking in the cloth 
where two processes of drawing were used. It 
would be possible to put the mix through still another 
process of drawing to get a thorough mix but this 
should be avoided if possible since the fewer hand- 
lings the better with spun rayon. 

Where the rayon and cotton mix is run together 
at the cards, the card settings should be left sub- 
stantially the same as where a 100 per cent cotton 
mix is being run. With only 15 per cent spun rayon 
in the mix it would not be advisable to reduce the 
percentage of strips or otherwise cut down on the 
waste, as is done when running 100 per cent spun 
rayon. 


Re-Working the Waste 


The spun rayon costs quite a bit more than cot- 
ton and it is generally necessary to re-work the 
waste. This presents quite a problem if the volume 
is small—there is generally a batch left over in 
small orders. However, if the inquirer is running a 
big volume of the mix, he should not have any great 
difficulty in getting the waste re-run. The picker lap 
waste and the card sliver waste can be spread or 
the opening room floor and mixed with a new batch 
of 15 per cent spun rayon and 8&5 per cent cotton. 
The card strips can likewise go back and start 
through with a new batch, if the customer is not too 
fussy about getting some neps and leaf from the 
strips in the yarn. This problem has to be worked 
out for each individual fabric. In some cases it is 
necessary to sell the strips in order to give the cus- 
tomer the quality he desires in the fabric. 

The next man to answer the inquiry said that 
much of the trouble could be with the rayon he is 
trying to run into blends, and suggested first the 
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classification into deniers as follows: 


Sea Island cotton deniers_____________ 1.08 
I I os ascshics ch green wermmenitiinmsdinns 1.26 
pO Eee eee 1.80 
I EE ee 2.52 


This man is trying to run 4.50 denier. The rea- 
son we use 1.50 denier rayon is that it is nearer the 
American cotton denier of 1.80 and the cards treat 
it as they do cotton. In the first place, the cards take 
cut the 4% denier staple rayon. Rayon must be 
nearer the 1.80 denier for good running work. 

On one-process pickers, run them as you do your 
regular cotton mix. Mix it in the opener room. Use 
75 pounds of rayon with 425 pounds of cotton, ete. 
A layer of cotton and a layer of rayon will give a 
good blend, because the 3-beater picker following 
the opening equipment mixes the stock. 


Card Settings for Quality Work 


In this particular case of 85 per cent cotton and 
15 per cent rayon staple, use the regular cotton card 
settings for quality work. If too much quality is 
not demanded, set the card screen as close as pos- 
sible and turn the mote knives upside-down or re- 
move them and slow down the top flats 34-inch per 
minute. Set the front and back plates as close as 
possible not to rub. 

The stock can be blended at the drawing where 
there are six ends up. At the breaker drawing run 
it through three processes of drawing. In running 
it through three processes of drawing it will not 
streak, and this also cats the card and picker waste 
as each product is run 100 per cent and the waste 
can be run back. For waste on roving and spinning, 
put it in the waste house to be baled and sold un- 
less there is colored work and then it can be dyed 
black and used in suitings, dress goods, or work 
shirts. 

The last settings I gave will keep the card waste 
to a minimum. 

Any fibers blended together where the diameter 
varies as much as from 1.80 denier to 4.50 denier 
will give trouble at the cards and will cause much 
shedding at the loom and in spinning. 

The third answer to the questions is given as 
follows: The problem of blending two or more fibers 
successfully to get an even mixture in the finished 
yarn depends primarily on the percentage of each 
fiber in the mix. A 50-50 mix of any two fibers is 
naturally the easiest type of blend to run success- 
fully because as the percentages change to 75-25, 
80-20, 85-15, 90-10, or 95-5, the more difficult the 
problem becomes. A 5 per cent blend of any fiber 
with another is very similar to the proverbial “nee- 
dle in a hay stack’”—sometimes it is there and some- 
times it is not. 

Other important factors in addition to the per- 
centages of each fiber blended must be considered 
in determining the proper procedure or method of 
blending economically and successfully. These fac- 
tors are: Type and characteristics of the two fibers 
to be mixed; type of yarn, whether warp or filling; 
trade requirements as to quality or evenness of the 
blend in the finished fabric. 

No manufacturer likes to spend more on the manu- 
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facture of any fabric than the trade demands, conse- 
quently in some cases a raw stock blend can be made 
satisfactorily in the opening or picker operations 
where the two fibers have the same characteristics as 
far as carding is concerned, and where the percentage 
is not smaller than 25 per cent on the blend to be 
made. Thus, it is practical to mix 3 denier viscose 
and 3 denier acetate spun rayons where a cautious 
method of handling is used as the card has practically 
the same action on these two fibers; also, it is pos- 
sible to make a blend of fine denier rayon and cotton 
in like manner if the finished product is of the low 
price range for print goods or bleached goods. How- 
ever, if the quality requirements of the fabric are for 
the “up-town” trade, and are to be finished in deep 
shades, every known precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent trouble. It has been the writer’s experience that 
the most difficulty is experienced with blends in the 
filling yarns rather than the warp. 

The general appearance of the fabric warp wise is 
somewhat toned down on an inferior blend due to the 
general mixing because every end comes from a dif- 
ferent spindle at the spinning. However, an entire 
bobbin of filling must be woven in one place in the fab- 
ric, the length of cloth woven depending on the picks 
per inch and the size of the filling used. Thus, we 
can readily see that an inferior mix in the filling will 
cause streaks or bars in the goods; in some cases every 
filling change can be seen at a great distance after the 
goods are finished, especially if they are dyed. 

We cotton and rayon mill men have some close rel- 
atives in the woolen and worsted manufacturing game 
that are brought up and thrive on blending problems. 
The writer had the pleasure of conversing with a cer- 
tain superintendent of a plant manufacturing high 
grade all wool men’s suitings in regard to blending 
problems. The impression that this party left with me 
was that “every sheep dyed a different shade” and in 
some cases where a blend was run of stock dyed wool 
such as oxford grays, a box loom had to be used with 
several shuttles on a pick-and-pick layout in order to 
break-up heavy and light streaks. Such a fabric on 
raw stock dyed synthetic fibers or a fabric composed 
of acetate and viscose cut staple in small quantities for 
cross dyeing presents about the same problem. 

On the woolen system the method of yarn manu- 
facture is radically different from cotton. All the ma- 
chinery is built and the job is laid out as a whole with 
this one problem considered. Cotton mills were not 
built with such a problem in view, consequently, it is 
necessary to make expensive detours to handle certain 
blends successfully. 


Carding the Spun Rayon 


It is very easy to card a fine denier rayon, how- 
ever, the coarser the denier the more difficulty is ex- 
perienced due to the fibers falling apart, splitting, etc. 
To overcome this trouble the card settings must be 
opened; the mote knives removed and a metal pan in- 
serted beneath the licker-in. In extreme cases a V- 
shaped pan must be inserted between the doffer and 
trumpet to prevent the web sagging and splitting. Af- 
ter changing a card in such a manner we must realize 
that all cleaning action on the stock is eliminated, the 
card merely functions as a link; that is, the card simp- 
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ly changes the stock from lap to sliver form. Should 
a mixture of cotton and coarse denier rayon be at- 
-empted on such a set-up the cotton stock would have 
excessive neps and the resulting yarn would not be 
acceptable. 

Another sericus objection to running a small per- 
centage of coarse denier rayon fibers with cotton on 
a card is due to variation in the percentage of the 
fibers before and after stripping the cards. The 
coarse and smooth fibers such as rayon have a ten- 
dency to “rise and flow’? ahead of the tangled and 
interlocked cotton fibers. After a card is stripped the 
clothing begins to fill up again with only cotton fibers, 
which in turn means that the percentage of rayon in 
the sliver is momentarily increased. 


Processing Fibers Separately 


A good procedure in handling a blend consisting of 
85 per cent l-ineh cotton and 15 per cent 4% denier 
1 1/16-inch staple spun rayon to insure an even blend- 
ed yarn is to process each type fiber separately through 
the pickers and cards, making the necessary changes 
for the correct handling of each stock at the two pro- 
cesses. By following such a procedure all white waste 
can be re-worked from these two processes without 
worry so far as correct percentages are concerned. It 


ore " "3 


Drawing roil detail showing wider roller spacing developed 
fo> longer staple rayon (Whitin Machine Works photo.) j 


is very necessary that the rayon be tinted a deep color 
at the picker or opener hopper by means of a spray 
nozzle or else purchased with the tint already added. 
This precaution must be taken to insure against a 
“slip-up” during the blending processes at the drawing 
and fly frames while working towards the required 
percentages. 


Lay-Out for Running 85-15 Blend 


A 55-grain card sliver should be run at the cards 
on both cotton and rayon stock. The breaker draw- 
ing should have five ends up, three rayon and two cot- 
ton. The sliver should be put up one end of rayon 
and one end cotton. The resulting breaker drawing 
sliver should be 60 per cent rayon and 40 per cent cot- 
ton, 55 grains per yard. The finisher drawing should 
only be used for doubling and drafting, six ends up 
producing a 60-grain sliver consisting of 60 per cent 
rayon and 40 per cent cotton. The slubber should 
draft this sliver to a .60 hank roving. 

Use double x ing at the first intermediate, creel- 
ing one end of .60 aank roving 100 per cent cotton and 
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one end of .60 hank roving 60 per cent rayon and 40 per 
cent cotton. The resulting first intermediate roving 
should be 1.50 hank of 30 per cent rayon and 70 per 
cent cotton. 

Use double roving at the second intermediate, creel- 
ing one end of 1.50 hank roving 100 per cent cotton and 
one end of 1.50 hank roving 30 per cent rayon and 70 
per cent cotton. The resulting second intermediate 
roving should be 3.00 hank roving of 15 per cent rayon 
and 85 per cent cotton. This roving should be run on 
a jack frame to eliminate any possibility of a spiral 
effect with double roving producing a 5.25 or 7.00 
hank roving, depending on the yarn counts to be spun. 
Should only a coarse yarn be desired from the mix it 
will be necessary to alter the percentages along the 
route in order to eliminate the jack frame as this would 
be a needless process for coarse yarn counts. However, 
it is very necessary that no blending be done on the 
last process preceding the spinning as a spiral effect 
in the yarn is likely to result. 


Compensate for Shedding Rayon 


On handling coarse denier rayons with other fibers 
it will be found that the rayon has a tendency to shed 
very heavy in all processes. Some allowance must be 
made to compensate for this loss in order to have the 
required percentages in the finished product. This is 
easily accomplished by running the cotton card sliver 
slightly on the light side and the rayon card sliver 
slightly on the heavy side. 

Extreme care should be taken to see that the pron- 
er twists are run in all rovings. Any mixture of two 
different types of fibers is naturally hard to draft 
evenly. In this particular case if the rovings are too 
hard the cotton will be pulled through in bunches leav- 
ing the rayon and making small places in the roving, 
which in turn means bad running spinning and weav- 
ing. Also, care should be used in making piecings on the 
fly frames, especially where blending is being done. A 
great many fly frame tenders, if left to his or her own 
resources, will twist on a full package of roving and 
make a doubling of one to three inches in length. The 
yarn from such a practice will have a heavy place with 
the rayon content either too heavy or too light. 

All soft waste from drawing, fly frames, and spin- 
ning can be saved until enough is accumulated to make 
a card lap. This lap should be run on a card that is 
set up for rayon and the draft should be altered to pro- 
duce a sliver that is to be run on the finisher draw- 
ing, 60-grains per yard. The waste sliver should ke 
run on the finisher drawing with one end up with five 
ends of regular 60 per cent rayon and 40 per cent cot- 
ton stock. 


Tinting Rayon Staple Fiber 


By having the rayon tinted a deep color it is very 
easy to see when the handling of the stock is not cor- 
rect as the density of the color is altered as the per- 
centage of the rayon is decreased along the route of the 
various processes. Should a doubling be made of all 
cotton the stock will be all white; on the other hand, 
should a doubling be made of rayon mixture, the re- 
sulting roving will be much deeper in shade than the 
corresponding roving of the same hank that is made 
properly. 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


Year of defense 
brings new status 


JUNE MARKED the stat of the second 


year under defense and _ the 
twelve-month has brought a transfor- 
mation. The chief definite thing for 
cotton manufacturing is an unprece- 
dented rate of production, with buyers 
pushing persistently to cover require- 
ments far in advance. The unforeseen 
things that have created a new status 
are various and have made new prob- 
lems. 

Action for ceiling prices on combed 
yarn brought a climax in the general 
program of Leon Henderson for regu- 
lation of commodities. At the time of 
writing the issue with Congress as to 
legal authority was not settled. Combed 
yarn did have an unduly rapid advance 
and a corrective influence evidently 
was needed. Yet the stimulation of 
products of agriculture by high parity 
prices ill consorts with the moves to 
check industrial goods. 

When the combed yarn ceiling action 
was taken, the market had risen out 
of proportion to the advance in raw 
cotton. But the new parity payments 
scale later kept cotton rising and from 
mid-January to midJune the _ spot 
price in New York was up from 10.45 
to well above 14 cents a pound. More- 
over, the new minimum wage scale, ef- 
fective as of July 1, entered the pic- 
ture as a part of the new status. 


Contradictions 
mark policies 


This was one phase of new condi- 
tions faced in June, of which others 
were the enforced curtailment by mills 
through power shortage, consideration 


of possible priorities and the demand 
for data on defense work. Continuing 
on the control of prices matter, the 
senate Agricultural Committee indicat- 
ed that the action on combed yarn was 
a blow at raw cotton growers, whom 
the Administration desired to aid. 

Later this point was stressed by Rus- 
sell T. Fisher, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, who 
said: “The whole Washington picture 
is one of contradiction. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is spending money 
to promote the increased use of cotton 
on the one hand, while Congress con- 
siders legislation which, in its effect, 
would decrease consumption.” 

Mr. Fisher in this statement referred 
to other proposals than the ceiling on 
yarns, but all contributed to confusion, 
with inflationary steps in some direc- 
tions against an ostensible program to 
hold prices all around in check. It was 


significant, meantime, that the noted 
English economist John Maynard 


Keynes saw the United States govern- 
ment moving too slowly to prevent 
price inflation as simultaneously a new 
record for industrial output in May 
was accompanied by the largest price 
rise since the speculative advance in 
the early autumn of 1939, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 


Delivery problem 
spurs priority talk 


Last month found the discussion of 
possible priorities a moot one, because 
of the difficulties in making requisite 
deliveries of defense goods. This con- 
dition naturally was aggravated by 
drought in some mill areas and conse- 
quent revision of production schedules, 





notably in the Southeast. 

It was hoped early in the Nationa! 
Defense Program, as may be recalled, 
that the mills would not undergo seri- 
ous disarrangements in their lines of 
production. But under the Unlimited 
National Emergency, it 
that 
tate ordering a shift to the most essen- 
tial The appointment of a tex 
tile priorities committee by ODM ob- 
viously was a recognition cf a serious 
position. 

Mill men have not been surprised by 
the tendency toward increased regula- 
tion of their operations. While striving 
to supply the demand of record propor- 
tions, however, it was irksome to be 
confronted early in June with a com- 
plicated task of listing each item be- 
ing supplied for defense and computing 
the cost basis along therewith. This 
move to show officials what profit re 
mains from the government prices paid 
was accepted in a favorable manner, 
but the demand for returns within a 
very short period when staffs already 
were overworked was cause for com- 


has appeared 


growing pressure might necessi- 


lines. 


plaint. 


Cotton tendency 
stirs good buying 


stalling of activity in 


move for 


Temporary 
goods on the May 
prices on combed yarns was quickly 
followed by new purchasing in volume. 
The June trading revealed a lack of 
early deliveries in staple printcloths 
and sheetings. In fact the signs of 
priorities led to withdrawals from ci- 
vilian markets by some mills. Hence 
buyers, especially many who had un- 
requirements, pushed 


ceiling 


derestimated 
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THE MILL shown in the accompany- 

ing illustration manufactures high 
grade rayon fabrics. Lighting is an im 
portant element in all of the manufac 
turing processes and the department 
shown is typical of the manner in which 
the rest of the plant is equipped. These 
rectified fluorescent units are of the 
single lamp type. Fixtures are staged 
on 7x10-foot centers about 9 feet a 
the floor and provide 40 to 50 foot- 
candles of general illumination on 
working points. For other typical ex- 
amples of fluorescent installations and 
for up-to-date information on this type 
of illumination, see March 1941 issue of 
C‘oTrron. Illustration courtesy 
Eleetrie Company. 
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hard for goods which were hard to get. 

Another impetus to buying was the 
rise of raw cotton, which superseded 
the yarn situation in market attention. 
Trade opinion was that price advances 
could not be halted unless a compre- 
hensive program considering wages and 
raw materials were invoked. This ap- 
peared to be a remote prospect, so buy- 
ers were ready to cover months ahead. 
the dual demands for goods 
over a year, supplemented by the ris- 
ing basis of costs in raw material and 
wages, have affected prices for cloth 
is indicated by the following compari- 
son of staple printcloths: 


How 


June 12 Year ago 
38%-inch 60x48s ..... 7% 4 
38 %-inch 64x60s ..... 8 %y—14 4% 
39 -inch 68x72s ..... 9%—-% 4% 
39 -inch 80x80s . . 10%-% 6% 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Active demand and strong conditions 
in the market for fine goods the first 
part of June naturally improved the 


position of New England mills. They 
were already so well sold, however, 


that the buying was checked by sellers’ 
caution against anything suggestive of 
speculative activity. Rising cotton 
prices encouraged buyers to look far 
ahead, even at higher prices for their 
goods, but they were not allowed to 
take all they would have. 

It was stated that manufacturers of 
fine combed goods were not sold so far 
ahead as other mill divisions because 
of this cautious policy. Right through 
the emergency of the National Defense 
Program the mills on fine cloths have 
maintained their modern policy of rea- 
sonable restraint. Efforts for an or- 
derly market on a sustained basis have 
in recent years proved efficacious and 
mills are not beguiled by the boom con- 
ditions to relax their sound policy. 

Drought conditions were reported for 
a time as having some effect upon the 
market for some New England mills, 
although not so definite as in the 
Southeast. For certain mills, it ap- 
peared that curtailment for conserva- 
tion of power might necessitate a pro- 
rating of production. This led to tem- 
porary withdrawal of goods lines and 
refusal to quote for any delivery. 


New developments 
in the district 


While the predominance of fine 
goods in production of the Northeast 
has restricted the business for defense, 
new uses of combed goods for military 
purposes have been appearing. Powder 
bags made from 60s to finer yarns are 
cited as a case in point. This tendency 
toward new uses intensifies buyers’ de- 
sire to forestall] shortage and also sell- 
ers’ conservatism on civilian lines. 
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Since the workers in nearly all cases 
among New England mills have been 
receiving more than 374% cents an hour 
during the past quarter, the new mini- 
mum wage basis has very little direct 


In fact the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, state officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, has produced evidence to show 
that the average in the North is 50.7 
cents an hour. 

Other legislative and control matters 
are of more concern in an era when 
business has to devote a considerable 
share of its attention to Washington 
activities. Not only the conflicting cot- 
on and yarn situation, but a complex 
goods situation is adduced. The OPM 
seeks increased production, but the 
OPACS takes price action “that will 
apparently eliminate the marginal 
mills that have gone into production of 
yarns and fabrics not normally with- 
in their field of manufacture”, says Mr. 
Fisher. 


effect. 


Call for workers 
sign of changes 


Significant of the changes under Na- 
tional Defense and current prosperity 
is the fact that, for the first time in 
more than 20 years. a mill at Lowell, 
Mass., recently made a city-wide ap- 
peal for workers. The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company requested the 
Chamber of Commerce to broadcast an 
appeal for men to operate drawing 





frames, strippers and carding ma- 
chines. Heavy government demand 


was contributing to a business necessi- 
tating three shifts of operation in or- 
der to meet requirements. 

Another sfgn of similar import was 
the recent announcement by Robert P. 
Dolan, acting regional director of the 
wage-hour division, of permission for 
employment of learners in the textile 
industry at less than the minimum re- 
quired by Federal law. The change al- 
lows the retraining, when experienced 
workers are not available, of newly 
hired employees who may have had ex- 
perience in some other occupation. 

Of different character have been 
some recent strike situations in mills. 
The Kerr Thread Mills had an unau- 
thorized strike for higher wages, in 
spite of working on defense orders. The 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company 
suffered closing from complicated con- 
ditions. A strike of drawing-in girls 
and sympathy walkout by battery men 
was settled, only to be followed by ex- 
tended closing because of action 
against a contracting concern employed 
by the company. 

Manchester Narrow Fabrics Com- 
pany is a new enterprise organized by 
Amoskeag Industries, Inc. Space has 
been leased in the ofT@ Amory Mill, 
Manchester, N. H., for the manufacture 
of parachtte webbing and other nar- 
row fabrics used by the Army and 
Navy. 


<THE SITUATION” as seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


June 18, 1941 


AS THIS IS written the cotton-textile 

industry for a full month has been 
going through the most paradoxical 
situation in its history. On one hand 
productive output has reached a new 
peak, and on the other the sales mar- 
ket is confused to the point of de- 
moralization. 

To elucidate: During May and up to 
June 15 cotton mills operated at the 
highest daily rate on record, as mills 
on every cotton construction strive to 
meet their specifications on shipments. 
And during the month of May a total 
of 918,902 bales of cotton were con- 
sumed compared to 641,686 bales for 
the same month last year. Active cot- 
ton spindles during May were 22,980,- 
286 compared to 22,213,478 for the same 
for the same perioc .st year. The 
third shift is in evidei le wherever pos- 
sible, and where mills are not equipped 
to run three shifts they are handling 
Saturday production on time-and-half 
wages. 





Price Ceilings 


Just as the mills had reached this 
new high peak in production activity 
and just as the mills were beginning 
to feel the healthy economic results of 
this unprecedented demand the indus- 
try was stunned by the order issued on 
May 26 by the Office of Production and 
Civilian Supply setting a ceiling on 
combed yarns at approximately 20 per 
cent below the current market levels. 
The order was effective the date it 
was issued and applied retroactively to 
all contracts then in existence as well 
as to any new contracts taken in the 
future. Because of the many ramifi- 
cations in cotton yarn trading which 
entail a thorough knowledge of the raw 
cotton market, various trades’ customs, 
quality and descriptions of yarn which 
were not defined under the ceiling or- 
der, unlimited confusion was created in 
the combed yarn market; and because 
of many adjustments which were neces- 
sary to be made before the order be- 
came a workable one and because of 
the slowness in getting these things 
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Straightened out, the combed yarn mar- 
ket has been frozen since May 24. It 
is understood that mills are producing 
and shipping against 
memo only, but that no sales are be- 
ing made under the ceiling regulations 
as yet. 

The reaction in other sections of the 
textile industry have been worthy of 
study. Combed yarn 
which were not included under the ceil- 
ing order, continue to advance in price 
and as recently as today combed lawns 
moved up 2 cents a yard to reach a 
new high level, and sympathetically 
quotations on other combed yarn goods 
were moved higher. 

In the print cloth section the price 
trend is higher and at this point print 
cloths have advanced 100 per cent over 
their prices six Carded 


old contracts on 


woven goods, 


months ago. 
yarns, which have been the only yarns 
quoted in the market for nearly a 
month, are not as high as they have 
been but they have not yet reached 
their normal comparative level below 
combed yarns and in many cases card- 
ed yarns are being quoted at combed 
yarn ceiling prices. 

It was Mr. Henderson’s idea in issu- 
ing the combed yarn order that other 
cotton textile productions would seek 
a comparative level, but as pointed out, 
this has not been the case at all. And 
while one branch of the industry’s busi- 
ness is paralyzed other branches of the 
industry continue their upward trend. 

And into this entirely unprecedented 
situation are injected other determin- 
ing factors which simply add more in- 
centive for higher prices. 


New Minimum Wage 


An official order signed on June 13 
by the Administrator of the Wage- 
Hour Bill definitely sets a minimum 
wage for the textile industry at 37% 
cents per hour. This is no surprise. It 
had been anticipated, but until the or- 
der was filed it was not an official 
element in the picture. The order does 
not mention the deduction question and 
it is understood that that will be stud- 
ied further within a reasonably short 
time. At this point we have had no 
estimate as to the total increase in 
wages this new high minimum will in- 
voke, but it seems safe to assume that 
with it and with the high operation 
record of the mills that more spending 
money will be in the pockets of the 
textile employees than they have ever 
had reason to expect. 

On Monday, May 26, President Roose- 
velt approved the 85 per cent parity 
loan bill for cotton, thereby immedi- 
ately increasing the loan value of cot- 
ton from approximately 9 to 13 cents. 
Added to the 13 cent loan figure will 
be 1.03 cents for soil conservation and 
1.08 cents for parity payments, bring- 


ing the total proceeds through govern- 
mental action to slightly more than 16 
gents per pound to the cotton farmer. 
This is an increase of 4 cents a pound 
on an estimated 12,000,000 bale crop, or 
an additional $240,000,000 for southern 
cotton farmers. 


Cotton Loan Facts 


It is just as well here to review a 
little bit on the cotton loan situation. 
The immediate effect of the passage of 
this bill, as you ean see, is that it in- 
creases the farmers’ equity in loan cot 
The has 
that if it should take title to loan cot- 
ton, producers will be paid the differ- 


ton. government announced 


ence between prevailing market prices 
and loan interest and carrying charges 
on the pledge to cotton. Equities in 
the 1950 loan cotton range at this time 
from $4.50 to $8.00 a bale. 
the 1940 cotton $12.00 to 
$20.00 a bale. The Government holds 
title to over 6,000,000 bales produced 
in 1984 and 1937. to 2 O00 000 
bales still left in the loan from the 1940 
crop, and to 1,500,000 bales of the 193s 
crop. It is expected that at 
000,000 this 
zo into the loan which will leave at 
least 11,000,000 bales of cotton in the 
loan, 


Equities on 


range from 


over 


least 2.- 


bales of year’s crop will 


Any mill which wants to buy cotton 
must pay more than its loan value. 

Other conditions enter into the eot- 
ton picture particularly on the longest 
Staples. Since the Egyptian crop has 
been cut off, domestic Pima and SXP 
and Sea Island cotton are going to 
climb to new highs and we have heard 
that the county agents are circulating 
through the western territory urging 
farmers to hold their Pima and SXP 








Shirt, shorts and skirt (not shown) for 
the teen-age girl in a laundry-approved 


Teca blend fabric from Marvlo. Woven 
with crimped acetate rayon. Courtesy, 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. ; ‘ ; 
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off the market as they can expect [to 
get at least 50 cents a pound for it by 
fall. If those staples command 50 cents 
it is reasonable to expect the small 
Sea Island crop will bring prices remi- 
niscent of World War I days. 

And while all of this troublous wa- 
and boils in the textile 
caldron, 


Several 


ter bubbles 


business other SPeTr) 


phases 


calmer. important develop 


ments in textile organization work have 


heen accomplished. As predicted in 
these columns last month, Edward 
Pickard has a new job. <A working 


arrangement between the Textile Foun 
dation and the United States 
of Textile 


nstitute 


research has been perfected 


and while the two organizations re 
main independent they have a common 
full-time 


Pickard, who has resigned his position 


executive secretary in Mr. 


with the United States Department of 


chief of the 


textile division there for 20 years. Thus 


(Commerce. He has been 


are coordinated efforts of two very 


important groups in textile research 
and thus is recorded probably the most 
important and progressive step between 
two textile organizations in many 
years. 

Another merger is that of the pro- 
motion activities of the Cotton-Textile 
and the National Cotton 
Council. This arranged through 
the Cotton Council’s invitation to ¢cot- 


ton manufacturing interests to be rep- 


Institute 


was 


resented by 30 delegates as the sixth 
integral part of the National Cotton 
Council and through a financing pro 
gram by which mills pay to the Coun 
eil 5 eents per bale on all uncom 
pressed cotton, allowing huwever for 
the deductions already pledged? to the 
Cotton-Textile Institute of 2 cents a 
bale. In this co-ordinated program the 
cotton-tex-ile industry will have the 
benefit of the aggressive and progres- 
sive promction program directed by the 
National Cotton Council and will prob- 
ably find tne results far greater, com- 
paratively speaking, than the 
amount of money they plan to invest 
in it. 


small 


Plans have already been announced 
by the State Department for the Pan- 
American Cotton Conference to be held 
in Memphis October 16. At this point, 
although the invitations have been is- 
sued to representatives of South Amerti- 
can countries to attend this Congress, 
it is impossible to predict anything in 
connection with it as the international 
situation may, and could, change over 
night, thereby cancelling such a Con- 
gress. However, the State Department 
is carrying out with enthusiasm the 
Congressional resolution to participate 
actively in the Congress and it is hoped 
that it held and that it 
bring about closer relations with our 
southern neighbors. 


will be will 
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New Orleans, June 16, 1941 
COTTON climbed steadily during the 

past month with only an occa- 
sional setback of moderate proportions 
and at the writing of this, is at the 
highest point recorded since early in 
April 1937 with all months, including 
July, above the 14 cent level. New 
highs were of frequent occurrence 
during this period. Since the middle of 
May prices have advanced an average 
of 125 points for futures or $6.25 a 
bale. Current quotations represent a 
gain of over $16.00 a bale since the 
middle of April. 

A+ the close of June 16th, July was 
quoted at 14.02 in New Orleans and 
14.00 in New York. October was quoted 
at 14.26 in New Orleans and 14.23 in 
New York. At the same time Middling 
+3-inch was quoted at 13.76 in New 
Orleans and 13.84 for the average of 
the ten designated markets. 

The same influences that started the 
upward price movement two months 
ago were still the principal causes of 
this month’s advance. These were ex- 
pectations of a high loan, increasing 
tightness of spots and loan certificates, 
large sales of dry goods with much 
consequent price fixing by mills, and 
growing fears of a small crop due to 
six weeks of unfavorable weather in 
practically all sections of the cotton 
belt and large weevil emergence. West- 
ern states had excessive rains through- 
out this six weeks period while the 
east suffered from one of the worst 
droughts in its history. 

Reports from the Northwest say 
that many farmers in that section 
have not planted over half of their 
crop while planting in central and 
south central Texas is still unfinished. 
Southwest Texas is reported to have 
one of the latest crops in many years 
and does not expect to begin market- 
ing its crop until after August Ist. It 
usually markets a considerable portion 
of its crop during July. Eastern states 
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received general rains during the sec- 
ond week in June which broke the 
drought but did not give all the mois- 
ture needed. On the other hand, rains 
continued in western states and con- 
ditions in this large area are reported 
critical. Some of the most competent 
observers in Texas doubt if that state 
can make more than a moderate size 
crop. if the rains in that state con- 
tinue after the middle of June they 
may cause a disaster, it is claimed. 
State entomologists report weevil 
emergence in Texas the largest since 
they began keeping a record of their 
clmergence. Similar reports come from 
state and government experiment sta- 
tions in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. Weevil are already re- 
ported active in the fields of southern 
sections and state entomologists are 
warning of probable heavy damage 
this year. 

Rumors that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation intends to change the 
basis for loan differentials this year 
from Gulf ports to mill points proved 
an unsettling influence for a time be- 
cause of fears that it might unsettle 
the futures market. Futures quotations 
are based on the price of Middling ?- 
inch at the ports. Reports which have 
been current from time to time indi- 
eate that it is the intention of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to 
make the highest loans at mill centers 
in the Carolinas and to deduct freight 





Consumption of Lint— 
In United States, May 
United States, 
United States, 10 months 
Cotton Growing States, May 
Cotton Growing States, 10 months 


April 


May 


New England States, 
10 months 


New England States, 
All Other States, May 
All Other States, 10 months 


United States, May 31 
United States, April 30 
Cotton Growing States, 

New England States, May 31 
All Other States, May 31 


United States, May 31 
United States, April 30 
Cotton Growing States, 

New England States, May 31 
All Other States, May 31 


United States, May 
United States, April 
In Cotton Growing States, May 
New England States, May 
In All Other States, May 
Exports for May 
Exports for 10 months 


August 1 to June 14— 

Receipts at U. S. Ports 

Exports to Great Britain 

Exports to France 

Exports to Continent 

Exports to Central and South America 
Exports to Orient 

Total Exports 

Total Stock in New Orleans, June 14 
Stocks in U. S. Ports June 14 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


AMERICAN CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 
(Figures of New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 


Last Season 
641,636 
623,098 

6,595,635 
554,258 
5,622,339 
71,734 
787,233 
15,644 
186,063 


This Season 


234,133 


1,314,792 
1,470,527 
1,049,885 
210,834 
94,073 


1,927,939 
1,933,507 
1,536,640 
331,536 
59,763 


10,091,517 
10,732,290 
10,027,199 
56,915 
7,403 


22,213,378 
22,288,832 
17,004,576 
4,612,158 
596,644 
226,469 
5,921,431 


11,358,417 
12,374,839 
10,372,929 
363,923 
21,565 


22,980,286 
22,787,396 
17,339,358 
5,004,576 
636,422 
71,539 
975,540 


Last Season 
7,517,156 
1,962,994 

825,063 
2,038,244 
56.662 
1,350,558 
6,233,521 
602,808 
2,530,399 


This Season 
3,596,895 
374,640 


415,559 











and other charges from these points in 
fixing the differentials at interior ship- 
ping points. If this plan is put into 
force loan rates at central interior 
points will be higher than at the Gulf 
ports. 

A late report frem Washington says 
that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is expected to make public in the 
near future its general policy to be fol- 
lowed in the 1941 loan pregram, in- 
cluding location differentials and that 
officials of that corporation lean to- 
wards mill points as the basis for 
these differentials. There has, however, 
been much objection to this program 
and the basis for differentials is still 
more or less uncertain as this is writ- 
ten. Recent reports from Washington 
indicate a loan rate of 14.40 to 14.50 
might be the basis for mill centers. 

The loan rate will be 85 per cent of 
parity as of August Ist when the loan 
rate must be fixed according to exist- 
ing laws. Cotton parity is now 16.12 
for Middling %-inch. Parity is expect- 
ed to be at least 16.25 by August Ist, 
probably higher. A parity of 16.25 calls 
for a minimum loan of 13.80 for Mid- 
dling %-inch and 14.05 for Middling 
+2-inch. The House Agricultural Com- 
mittee has voted to investigate the for- 
mula used by the Department of Agri- 
culture for calculating the parity of 
cotton and other farm products. Mem- 
bers of this Committee have been quot- 
ed in the Public Press as expressing 
the opinion that the formula used by 
the Department does not reflect actual 
values and that they are in favor of 
Congressional action which will raise 
the parity. Any increase in the parity 
will automatically raise the loan rate. 
Officials of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are quoted as expressing the 
opinion that between 5,000,000 and 7.- 
000,000 bales of this year’s crop may 
go into storage sometime during the 
season. 

Recent statements of the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation show that after 
allowing for withdrawals to June 7th. 
that Corporation holds 1,146,000 bales 
of the 1940 crop under loan and 1.443.- 
000 bales of the 1938 crop. Withdraw- 
als between June list and 7th amount- 
ed to 210,000 bales. The New York 
Cotton Exchange Service says trade 
authorities express the opinion that 
withdrawals from loan. stocks be 
tween June Ist and July 31st will not 
exceed 750,000 bales and that if with- 
drawals do not exceed this figure free 
stocks of cotton at the end of the sea- 
son will approximate 3,300,000 bales, 
including mill stocks. This service, 
however, expressed the opinion that 
withdrawals will exceed the figure 
mentioned above and adopts’ with- 
drawals of 1,350,000 for the remainder 
of the season as the basis for a calcu- 
lation indicating possibility of free 
stocks of cotton at the end of the sea- 
son, including mill stocks, of approxi- 
mately 4,700,000 bales. Mill stocks at 
the end of May amounted to 1,928,000, 
according to the Census Bureau. These- 
figures indicate the possibility that 
actual free stocks, exclusive of mill 
stocks, at the end of the season will 
run between 1,400,000 and 2,800,000. 
This service says consumption is now 
running at the rate of 10,700,000 bales 
for the season. It also predicts exports 
in excess of 1,000,000 next season. 
These figures point to tight spot con- 
ditions unless the crop turns out to 
be a large one, an eventuality which 
now seems improbable. 
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of Faster Financing 


As dawn heralds a new day—so, synonymously speaking 
with Business, does faster financing herald the dawn of 


more progressive business—through the medium of 
Southern Factoring. 





























Southern Factoring indirectly finances faster produc- 
tion in your plants, new enterprises, payment of past due 
Ste: E invoices, and is the means of forwarding many progres- 
pe ee — ,y HR sive purposes which require ready working capital. This 
is accomplished through our direct purchase of your ac- 
counts receivable. An immediate cash provisal for your 
sales. Present terms with your customers will be retained. 
Cost of Factoring service is negligible when paralleled 
with results permanent liquid capital obtains for you. 

Our facilities make Southern Factoring an overnight 


service and it is as near to you as your telephone..... 
Call Walnut 1671. 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


According to the King Cot- 


ton Mills 
C,.. one of 


reports, 
surlington, N. 
manufacturing 
has been 


Corporation, 
the oldest 
plants in Alamance County, 
the Celanese Lanese Cor- 
corporation of 
America. The 
under 


purchased by 
poration, a subsidiary 
Celanese Corporation of 
will continue in operation 
the present set-up until about the first 
of September, when process 
but the sale of the plant, 


plant 


goods in 
are run out, 
may eventually result 
in an @xpansion program, with an in- 
crease in both employment and payroll. 


rumored, 


lt 18 


some years made Fish 
class specialty of many differ- 
ent types of textile fibers and blends of 


The mill has for 
yarns 
fibers. 


Cotton Mills 
closed for 


( Tex, ) 
being 


San <Antonio 


have re-opened after 


time. Some new machinery has 


been installed and the mill is reported 
to be operating two shifts. S. L. Deane, 


Some 


who was with the company prior to its 


closing, is again superintendent. 


Fieldale, 
addi- 
cost over 
Robert &« 
architects 


Marshal! Field & Company, 
Va., is erecting a new one-story 
tion to the towel mill, to 
$100,000 with equipment. 
Company, Atlanta, 
and engineers, 


Ga., are 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C., is making an addition to 
the bleachery that will increase pro- 
duction in this department by 20 per 
cent. It is understood that the addi- 
tion will cost $11,000 to erect. 


Celanese Corporation of America is 
reported to be planning early construc- 
tion of a new branch rayon plant near 
Verona, Va., cost to be $1,200,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., will 
build an addition 100x55 feet, two 
stories, with Robert & Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., handling the engineering 
and architecture. 


Sherman (Tex.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany has installed 5 new Whitin long 
draft frames, two Abbott winders and 
have replaced 44 old looms with modern 
Model X high speed looms. 


Victor-Monaghan Company, Victor 
Viant, Greer, S. C., has consolidated 
the weave rooms into two rooms, and 
458 Model XD looms have been in- 
stalled. 


Groves Thread Company, Gastonia, 
N. C., is reported to be modernizing the 


machine shop and opening room at the 
No. 
ing 


2 Plant. are be- 


added, 


Blending hoppers 
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Burlington Mills Corporation is con- 
Structing a one-story addition to its 
plant at Mooresville, N. C., 
which, with equipment, 
$40,000. 


will be around 


Baker-Lockwood Manufacturing Com- 
Mo., build a 
one-story building costing approximate. 
ly $90,000. 


pany, Kansas City, will 


Corsicana (Tex.) Cotton Mills have 


installed long draft roving frames and 


a Shearing machine. 


Texas Textile Mills, Waco, have 
put in a Sanforizer and a 


Hermas shearing machine and brusher. 


Tex., 
Morrison 


Anniston (Ala.) 
purchased by 


It is reported that 
Yarn Mills have 
Mills, 


been 


Southern 


Mill, 
has been purchased by H. 
of Charlotte, N. C, 


Patterson Textile Lenoir, N. C.,, 


S. Melntyre 


La Rose 
Ga., has erected a 
= -—_@— --- 

Safety Reports 
All-out 
ployment 
increased 


edspread Company, Dalton, 


new brick building. 


production and soaring em- 
have not necessarily meant 
accident rates in companies 
which have broad, fundamental safety 
programs, the National Safety Council 
reported recently. The 1940 fatality 
rates of companies reporting to the 
Council were 214 per cent below 1939, 
indicating that safety-conscious com- 
panies Rave been able to take employ- 
ment increases in stride. 

Industrial injury frequency rates 
averaged exactly the same, and the se- 
verity rates showed a 1 per cent drop. 
This is a bright spot in the picture for 
the nation’s industry as a whole, ac- 
cording to Council estimates, The na- 
tional occupational death toll in 1940 
for all industries and occupations is 
estimated at 17,000—a 10 per cent in- 
crease over 1939. With total employ- 
ment up 2 or 3 per cent in 1940 and 
manufacturing employment up 6 per 


cent, the national fatality rate on an 
exposure basis probably increased 
about 7 per cent. 


The effect of the defense program, 
however, was apparent in some com- 
pany records reported to the Council. 
But many of the industrial classifica- 
tions most heavily burdened by defense 
activities had rate reductions. Thirteen 
of the 30 major industrial classifica- 
tions showed decreases in frequency 


rates, 15 had increases and two remain- 
ed unchanged. 
In 17 of the 30 industries, 1940 se 


verity rates were lower, in 12 they in- 





cost of 





creased, and in one it was unchanged. 
In the textile industry there was a 
change for the better in both frequency 
and severity. 
4 
Textile Technologists 
Needed by Government 

The U, 8. Civil Service Commission 
has announced an open competitive ex- 
amination to secure textile technolo- 
gists for national defense work. VlTer- 
sons qualified may submit application. 
Applicants must have completed a 4- 
year college course with specialized 
major study, except that they may sub- 
Stitute, year for year, professional ex- 
perience in the appropriate fields. In 
addition, applicants must have had a 
certain number of years of professional 
experience in appropriate fields, the 
number of years varying with the 
grade of technologist. The positions to 
be filled are in several grades, with 
Salaries ranging from $2,600 to $5,600 
a year. Competitors will not be given 
a written test, but will be rated upon 


their education and experience. 
—— 
7 = 
New Textile 
a 
Publications 
National Starch Products, Inc., 820 Green- 
wich St., New York City. Three folders on 
starch products, Fibertex, Amylex and Fiber- 
jel. 


American Social Hygiene Assoc_ation, Inc.., 
1790 Broadway, New York City. Available 
without charge for distribution to employees, 

‘Vital to National Defense’’, literature on 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Werner G. Smith Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Literature describing Oley-ol, a product said 
to be used to replace olive oil for technical 
purposes. 

Snap-On Tools Corporation, Kenosha, Wis. 
New catalog of tools prepared especially for 
use by textile plants. Separate sections are 
devoted to tool requirements of loom fixers, 
weave shops, spinning room fixers, twister 
room, spooler, opening and picking, card fix- 
ers and card grinders. 


Calco Chemical Division of American Cy- 


anamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Technieal 
bulletin on Caleozine Black APG, a basic 
dyestuff. Bulletin No. 602 ‘Performance 


Characteristics of Dye Jigs.’’ 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, 
D. C. ‘‘Tests of Irrigated and Rain- Grown 
American Upland Cotton, Crop of 1939’ 

Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Literature descriptive of the new Alemite pro- 
gressive lubricating system. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder D.D. 3175 
on lint free motors between 1% and 15 hp. 
for the textile industry. Bulletin B-2273 on 
initized light-duty metal-clad tres Ae A for 
control stations and industrial plants. Bul- 
letin DD-4063 on ac. adjustable speed drives 
between one and 15 hp. for use over wide 
speed range. Order from Dept. 7-N-20. 

Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 570 Communipaw 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Bulletin describing 
how to waterproof and pitch concrete walls 
and floors. 

New Departure, Bristol, Conn. ‘‘New De- 
parture Ball Bearing Shop Manual’’, giving 
approved methods for handling, mounting, 
and lubricating ball bearings. , 

B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Catalog section 2150 on ‘‘Selection and 
Maintenance of Rubber Transmission Belts’’ 

The Textile Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
Pamphlet on ‘‘A One Year Textile Course 
for College Graduates’’ 

Uv. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. ‘‘Woven Tex- 
tile Fabrics’’ and their testing and report- 
ing. Commercial _ Seaneare OS59-41, which 
supersedes CS59-3 

it sage, saad Foo and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison ‘*Horizontal Duplex Plung- 
er’’ power pumps, Types KLF, KKF and 


KMF 
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of Textiles for Defense 


The Defense Program has placed 
on the shoulders of the Textile 
Industry, almost overnight, the 
greatest responsibility it has ever 
been called upon to assume. 


The Government requires 219 dif- 
ferent types of cloth—for clothing, 
hats, bedding and tents in stagger- 
ing volume and of most extraor- 
dinary quality. 


In the laboratory of the War De- 
partment Quartermasters Depot, 
every fabric 1s literally taken apart. 
The wool-content, heat-retention, 
color fastness, ply-quality—all are 
exactly determined. 


It is claimed that the soldiers of the 
mew army are not only the best 
dressed soldiers in history, but that 
their equipment is far superior in 
quality to anything produced and 
sold for civilian use. 


To quote General W. A. McCain, 
executive officer of the Department: 
“A soldier with a cold or grippe is 
no good to Uncle Sam. We are sim- 
ply using scientific means to make 
sure that the clothing our new army 


Butterworth 





wears will more than adequately 
protect him.” 


“ 7" “ 


Men of the Textile Industry—You 
are giving a magnificent answer to 
the challenge of Textiles for De- 
fense. You are producing the finest 
uniforms that Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
have ever worn. 


Toachieve this tremendous produc- 
tion—without sacrificing the needs 
of civilian use—you are demanding 
the fastest equipment that the tex- 
tile machinery builders can produce. 


We are proud to play a part in this 
mighty drama of Textiles for De- 
fense. For 121 years, we have helped 
to speed the production of textile 
necessities for the armed forces of 
the United States—in the Mexican 
War, the War between the States, 
the Spanish-American War, the 
first World War... Let us help 
you—NOW—to bigger, faster, 
more uniform production. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co, Hamilton, Ont. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Provwed by Resear 
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TIMELY NEWS IFFEMS 
with a TEATILE SLANT 


Nelson N. Harte, for the past sev- 
eral years superintendent of Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., has accepted a po- 
sition with Barnes Textile Associ- 
ates, Inc., of Boston, Mass., and will 
make his headquarters in the south- 
ern office at 511 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., of which A. B. 
Moss, Jr., is southern manager. 


Walter L. Hunken has been ap- 
pointed southern manager of sales of 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., and will make 
his headquarters at 708 Guilford 
Building, Greensboro, N. C. He will 
supervise all sales activity in the 
southeast, including the principal 
district offices at Greensboro and At- 
lanta. Dana C. Hathaway has been 
appointed acting manager of the Aft- 
lanta office, succeeding H. James 
Waggle, who was called into the 
army. 


Mr. Wetzell 


William L. Wetzell, Jr., textile 
graduate in 1938 of the North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, and who 
has had experience in combed yarn 
mills and more recently was night 
superintendent of the Morganton (N. 
C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Com- 
pany and Garrou Knitting Mills, has 
joined the sales force of Foster Ma- 
chine Company, Westfield, Mass., 
making his headquarters at 509 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C.. 
where he will be associated with 
Edward C. Connor, company repre- 
sentative there for some time. 


Stuart W. Rabb, formerly general 
manager and vice-president of the 
Erlanger group of mills in North 
Carolina has become _ associated 
with W. D. Dodenhoff Company, 
Greenville, S. C., as general mana- 
ger, with headquarters in Green- 
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ville. For the present Mr. Rabb will 
devote most of his efforts to the 
company’s Check-Master, a mechan- 
ical unit which eliminates check 
straps on looms and which was in- 
troduced earlier this year. 


Horace R. Owings, Clemson Col- 
lege graduate in the Class of 1933, 
and who has had mill experience 
since, has become associated with 
the Hubinger Company, Keokuk, 
Iowa, as technician on sizing prob- 
lems in the company’s textile serv- 
ice division. Mr. Owings’ headquar- 
ters are at Gray Court, S. C. 


Petrus W. Meyeringh has been 
elected a vice-president and member 
of the executive committee of the 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. Albert E. 
Forster, general manager of Naval 
Stores Department and Luke H. 
Sperry, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, were elected directors. 


Mr. Owings Mr. Breen 

Albert R. Breen will again repre- 
sent the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company of Lawrence, Mass., in the 
Middle West, and will be located at 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Employees of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., unveiled 
a memorial to Col. Arthur Farragut 
Townsend, late chairman of the 
board of the company. The me- 
morial was made possible by con- 
tributions of factory and office em- 
ployees at the Passaic plant, and 
consists of a 55-foot bronze flagstaff 
surmounting a granite pedestal, or- 
namented by a bronze bas-relief of 
Col. Townsend. 


J. R. Angel, formerly manager of 
the Atlanta, Ga., territory for Tol- 
hurst Centrifugal Division of Ameri- 


can Machine and Metals, Inc., East 
Moline, Ill., has been transferred to 
manager of the New York office, be- 
ing succeeded by W. C. Davis, for- 
merly company representative in 
Maryland, Virginia and District of 
Columbia. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., have acquired the dex- 
trine plant of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company at Edgewater, N. J., 
and the equipment has been moved 
to Dighton, Mass., where Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co. are setting up a 
modern dextrine manufacturing 
plant. This expansion vill material- 
ly increase the company’s output of 
gums and dextrines, and in addition 
will broaden the line to include 
cold water soluble dry adhesives for 
paper products. 


Lofton H. Smith has been made 
assistant general manager of The 
Centrif-Air Machine Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


V. P. Rumely has been named 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing for the Crane Company, Chi- 
cago, succeeding J. H. Collier, who 
recently was made president. 


Industrial Supply Company, Clin- 
ton, S. C., has been made southern 
representative of Felters Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Truscon Detroit, 


industrial 


Laboratories, 
Mich., manufacturers of 
paints, waterproofing and _ floor 
hardeners, have appointed J. C. 
Israel, 903 S. 29th St., Birmingham, 
Ala., as sales representative in that 
territory. Mr. Israel will work un- 
der the southern office at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Donald S. Collard, superintendent 
for a number of years in charge of 
manufacturing at the Warwick 
Chemical Company, West Warwick, 
R. I., has been transferred to the 
company’s plant at Rock Hill, S. C., 
with the title of resident manager. 

— H- 


Glass-Electrode pH Indicator 


Leeds & Northrup Company, 4901 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
placed on the market a new glass- 
electrode pH indicator that is said to 
offer as much accuracy as is needed 
in many laboratory measurements and 
in practically all plant tests, retaining 
the accuracy up to 85 degrees F. in at- 
mospheres of 95 per cent relative hu- 
midity. Measurements can be made 
consistently within its limit of error of 
adjustment of plus or minus .1 pH. It 
is light in weight and adequately 
shielded. 
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NO EYEBROWS 


at Chicopee Mills 





HICOPEE 


poration, 


Manufacturing Cor- 
of Chicopee, Georgia, 
have used Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots for more than ten years. Results? 
Eyebrowing has been completely 
avoided—yarn quality stepped up— 
production costs kept down. 

The high coefficient of friction of 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots deposits clearer 
waste on the clearer board where it be- 
longs. Since waste doesn’t drop into the 
work, the number of slugs is reduced. 

Why not let Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


eliminate eyebrows in your mill? 


You ll get 


too—less end breakage, fewer top roll 


all the other advantages, 


laps, low-cost assembly. And remember 


—yOU CAN REBUFF ARMSTRONG'S 
(CorK COTS THREE OR FOUR TIMES AT 


A UNIT COST OF ONLY ABOUT 16¢! 
Get All the Facts 

Your Armstrong representative can 
show you actual production figures 
and savings of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on CORK. Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Section, 923 
Arch Street, 





Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong's Cork Cots Mean 





ent 


723 aie oz 


ARMSTRONGS Cxtua Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


Improvements in V-Belt 

Made by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co, 
that 
hew 


Milwaukee, 
its Texrope 
Super 7 
laminated design, based on the Vogt 
formula and field experience, to in 
clude more strength and flexibility. The 


Allis-Chalmers 
Wis... has announced 


V-belts are now of the 
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Super 7 belts are 
smaller, permitting the use of more 
cords per belt with a resulting greater 


strength and less stretch, according to 


cords in the new 


the manufacturer. Each cord is in- 
dividually imbedded in heat dissipating 
rubber to reduce internal belt degenera- 
tion. They are matched in sets to as- 
sure uniform, smooth running and ef- 
ficient drives. 
e 

Thermoid Rubber Now Offers 

V-Sheaves and Pulleys 

Thermoid Rubber, Division of Ther- 
moid Company, Trenton, N. J., in addi- 
tion to its line of V-belts, now offers 
a complete line of V-sheaves and pul- 
leys. The company’s distributors can 
now equip the engineer with complete 
drives from one-quarter to 1000 hp. 


aa 


Fiske Packs Lubriplate in 
Handy Collapsible Tube 
Lubriplate Division of Fiske Brothers 

Refining Company, Newark, N. J., has 

announced that three of the company’s 

Lubriplate lubrications are now being 

packed in handy collapsible tube pack- 

ages, making it an economical anpplica- 
wide range of mechanical 
equipment, especially of the smaller 
size. The tube is fitted with a one- 
inch extended nozzle which is conveni- 
ent to fit filler openings in small gear 
eases, ballbearings, ete. The three 
grades of Lubriplate put up in this type 
container are ballbearing Lubriplate, 
No. 310 for portable electric tools and 


tion to a 
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No. 105 for gear cases of outboard mo- 
tors to protect it against rust and cor- 
rosion. 
a 

Tablet Vitamins for 

Textile Operatives 

Walker Vitamin Proecucts, Ine., 17 
South Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., has announced a new food product 
of special interest to industrialists. It 
is known as Dexaline, comes in tablet 
form and supplies sodium chloride, dex- 
trose and thiamine hydrochloride, serv- 
ing the purposes of counteracting ef- 
fects of heat and humidity; it is said 
to prevent dehydration, increase blood 
sugar levels with consequent increase 
in energy, and minimize the effects of 
fatigue and heat exhaustion. The 
manufacturer suggests that the tablets 
he placed at drinking fountains so that 
operatives may take them during the 
day. Trial supplies are available. 

> 

New DuPont Dyestuffs 


E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Ine., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced three 
new dyestuffs. Pontachrome Fast Yel- 
low R Cone is for use as a shading 
color for the production of olive drab 
shades, khaki, tan and brown shades 
on wool. Polyform Bordeaux RF is a 
formaldehyde after-treated direct color 
for use aS a ground shade for colored 
discharge work on viscose rayon and 
cotton. It yields a deep bluish shade 
of red. Pontamine Black BCN is a di- 
rect color. Fastness to light and pers- 
piration is good. It is recommended 
for use on cotton materials containing 
acetate effect threads which need not 
be pure white. 

_ 
Clearer Board for Whitin 

Long-Draft Spinning 

The W. D. Dodenhoff Company, 
Greenville, S. C., has introduced a new 
type patented clearer board for use on 
Whitin long-draft spinning. The new 
board incorporates a_ revolutionary 
change in design; the unusual V- 
shaped blocks covered with clearer 
cloth are the basis of the patent. Be- 
sides removing excess fly and clearer 
waste, this board, the company points 


out, is effective in producing a reduc- 
tion of break-outs, work stoppages and 
waste, with an increase in breaking 
strength and uniformity of yarn. 
& 
Traveling Spindle 
Filling Winder 
Abbott Machine Company, Wilton, N. 
H., manufacturers of traveling spindle 
cone and tube winders, has recently 
made available an automatic traveling 
spindle filling winder which follows the 
design of the traveling spindle cone and 
tube winders. This new equipment was 
Shown at the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition in Greenville last April and was 
described briefly in the May 1941 issue 
of CoTrron, page 82. Further details on 
the filling winder are that it is fully 
automatie in that the supply of empty 
quills are dumped into the hopper di- 
rectly above the machine and are fed 
without manual effort to the spindles, 
where the quills are wound and doffed, 
and a new quill inserted for the process 
to repeat itself. Each spindle has its 
motor and the double throw cam 
gives twice the speed of stroke in one 
direction than the other. It also has a 
full-package stop motion. The circu- 
lar motion of the spindles may be so 
regulated that a bobbin is filled when 
one complete circuit has been made. 
& 
Progressive Lubricating System 
Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill., has developed a progres- 
sive lubricating system that may be ap- 
plied to textile machines, which permits 
high pressure lubrication to any num- 
ber of bearings on a machine through 
one central point. It will deliver a 
predetermined quantity of lubricant to 
from three to 20 bearings, and when 
the job is completed, a readily visible 
indicator signals the operator. Any 
type of manually or power-operated 
high pressure grease gun can be used 
with the system. Features of the 
equipment are, all bearings in one piece 
of equipment can be lubricated simul- 
taneously from one central point, inac- 
cessible or dangerously located bear- 
ings are conveniently lubricated at will, 
lubrication of complete machinery is 
speeded and machines may be lubricat- 
ed while operating. 
* 
1941 Wage-Hour Manual 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., has issued 1941 
“Wage and Hour Manual”, covering 
regulations by state and Federal gov- 
ernments. Price $5.00. 


own 
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Saco-Lowell Products Announc- ce applied to certain existing frames. 42 twister. Head and foot ends are 
ed in April “Bulletin” A traverse motion for roving frames is new in design and construction, and 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch also available. the spindle rail possesses unusual rigid- 

St., Boston, Mass., in the April 1941 The new C-2 builder is for twisters ity and strength. Spindle driving as- 

issue of the “Bulletin” have announced and can be applied to existing machines sembly consisting of cylinder and ten- 

several pieces of equipment that will be of Saco-Lowell make with but a few sion pulleys is new throughout and the 
of interest to the textile industry. The minor changes in existing assemblies. cylinder is carried high up in the 
first of these is a cam-type traverse Bebbins have been successfully made chassis close to the middle board of 
motion to be used on spinning frames. with the straight wind, Dwight, and the creel. The “Bulletin” is profusely 

It consists of a series of cams driven inverted Dwight, as well as the partial illustrated, showing diagrams of opera- 

by worm wheels which mesh with a_ taper top, with the new builder. tion of tape drive assembly, cylinder 

single thread worm on the end of the The Model 4 tire cord twister is said brake, builder drive, cross shaft, etc. 

foot-end back roll section. The motion’ to be entirely different from any built .3 

created by the assembly is an eccentric previously by the Shops. It is a very Water-Repellent Back Cloth 

one with the cams developed to reduce heavy machine and for a given num- for Printing Machines 

dwell at changes of direction to an im- wipe spindles will weigh approximate- A patent covering the use of a water- 

ipo amount. The assembly can _ ly 20 per cent more than the heavy UC repellent back cloth for textile print- 


ing machines has been issued to KE. 


Farnworth and George H. Wood, Jr., 
TRADE MARK of the Apponaug Company, Providence, 
R. I., which employs a cloth treated 
with DuPort’s “Zelan’. The clc-h 
that has been treated decreases the 


~. Manufe we . , 
pre SS act . 0 | oes ee water-absorbing properties so that after 
bad ° DE R N washing it dries readily on a few dry- 


Electric nO vIn DUSTRIA AL “TRUCKS ing cylinders, usually provided for dry- 
ing ordinary back grays, and the back 

FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY gray does not stain as readily as when 
% LIFTING * TIERING untreated and good impressions in 


Low Lift Type : High Lift Type printing are produced. 
For skid transportation 3000 Ibs. capacity hes * 
3000 ibs. capacity—has latform 55” long, 26” o 
ad — as long, = ate. 6” high with 60” High Speed Belt 
wide, 7” high wi ” lift. lift. 
an nos Bsa om a L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Phil- 
- ee 2 “ Drive unit has : rat ‘ 
—y or triple y wd —_ highly efficient helical adelphia, Pa., has made available a new 
> unit. . as “ on spur gear reduction. endless belt for high speed precision 
Power-Flow Control. Platform raised end 2 ork know ) 
. : lowered safely by two work known as the Gilmer-Hevaloid, 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Fliow 
trol 





%* STACKING 


Use your full poe ~— 

ege space—stack un 

load« on pallets—elimi- * LOADING 

mate re-handling—-simplify Platform Type 

inventory—speed up pro- 4000 Ib. capacity. 

duction—use the **‘AUTO- Equipped with pneumeati 

MATIC": Fork Truck Sys- tires. Exceptionally speedy 

tem. 1 — efficient. For outdoor 

and romp opercation. 

- epee 1000 and 2000 Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
. wide, 29” high. 

Telescopic Lift 120” Has heavy duty spur gear 

Uprights collapse to 83” drive—hand wheel steer — 

Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 

Truck is exceptionally com- speed control. 

pact, will maneuver easily 

in congested areas 

also lightweight 

for min. capacity 

elevators. 

Get Full Details 


% HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. Tractor 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- | f , , : ; 
erful. Has 1000 hy) which is made by a unique process of 


_ aa) — : impregnating the cotton pulling element 
Sea’ steer. with latex. The belt is made without 
none Ae ggg Ml ; lap, seam or splice and is said to op- 
Flow control. ; erate free from vibration. The non- 
a 3 slip surface affords a high coefficient 
Under Reexamination Service of of friction, producing practically a pos- 


“ - ee LABOR eee itive drive. Pliability for use over 
yNinge) F-wale TRANSPORTATION fede: small pulley diameters and lightness in 


Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 2 weight adapt it for operation at speeds 
67 W. 87th St. od iiey \clema | am to approximately 9000 f.p.m. 
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Stop Oil Leaks 
From Comb-boxes 


Ordinary oil can't prevent wear-- 





it wont stay in comb-boxes. 
Cards lose adjustment quickly, 
due to play in bearings. Uneven 
sliver from cards gives you trouble 


right through the mill. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents wear 


and protects card adjustment be- 
cause it stays in bearings. Drip- 
less and waste-less, it costs you 
less because a smaller quantity is 


used at longer intervals. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, 
Textile Machinery” 


“Lubrication of 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence R. I. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Behind the Airchanger 


AN IDEA 


In developing the modern Airchang- 
er idea for you, we started to answer 
the questions you textile men have 
been asking. Why up and down 
humidity? Why spotty conditions? 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
measures incoming air. Admits only 
just so much. Just as much as con- 
stant humidity will permit —and 
NO MORE. 


In hot weather it gives you all the 
evaporative cooling the humidifiers 
can develop. Keeps them running. 
Lets in as much air as possible. 


On the contrary, the cooler the 
weather, the more the incoming air 
is restricted. 


But all the time it is the humidity 
that stays put—and in all parts of 
the room. 


It is that kind of automatic regula- 
tion that makes it an Airchanger. 
And only the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer has regulat‘on like that. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL 





ELM OR 


About Men You Know 





Bb. W. WHortron, for several years 
assistant superintendent of the Lang- 
(Ala. ) of West Point 
Manufacturing Company, been 
made superintendent of the Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., succeeding 
the late ALBERT LEHMANN, JR. ROBERT 
REARDEN, who has been in charge of 
the West Point Company’s research and 
laboratory at Shawmut, Ala., 
Whorton at Lang- 


dale Division 


has 


testing 
has succeeded Mr. 


dale. 


H. ArTHUR NEWTON has been made 
general superintendent of the Hampton 
Division, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., 
and GERARD CHAPIN has been placed in 
position at the company’s 
C., according to 


Hayes, vice- 


a similar 
plants in Lyman, §S. 
announcement by C. B. 
president in charge of southern opera- 
tions. Mr. Newton succeeds W. P. 
(PINK) HAMRICK who has retired aft- 
er 41 vears service at Columbia. J. O. 
Corn has resigned as superintendent 
of the Columbia plants. Mr. Chapin 
has been assistant to Mr. Hayes at Ly- 
man for several years. 


DreWitTr JAVAN Ross, senior in the 
textile school at Clemson College, has 
been presented the Honor medal by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. The award is made to the 
student making the highest scholastic 
record in textile engineering. Mr. Ross 
will with the du- 
Pont company after graduation. WaApDE 
H. CARDER, senior in Clemson’s textile 
school, was given the “Textile Colorist” 
award for outstanding work in ‘textile 
chemistry and dyeing. He has accept- 
ed a position with the American Vis- 
cose Corporation. 


become associated 


DAvIpD DOWNING HAMILTON, 1941 
graduate of A. French Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
received the medal offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers for the highest scholastic aver- 
age through the first term senior year. 
MADISON FILMORE COLE received the 
medal offered by the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia to the 
student with a high scholastic average 
who shows a special aptitude for tex- 
tile work. 


J. E. Dunn, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Gaudalupe Valley Cot- 
ton Mills, Cuero, Tex., is now night 
overseer of weaving at the Gonzales 


(Tex.) Cotton Mills, and D. C. STOVALL, 
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formerly overseer of weaving at Gon- 
zales is now overseer at the Gaudalupe 
Valley Cotton Mills, TED HARrRwoop, 
formerly night superintendent at Gau- 
dalupe now holds the same position at 
Gonzales, 


CASH M. STANLEY, Jr., graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and for 
the past several years assistant profes- 
sor in the textile engineering depart- 
ment of Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Tex., has been promoted to 
head of this department, succeeding 
Roland L. Lee, Jr., who resigned to ac- 
cept a position as senior cotton techno- 
logist in the cotton processing division 
of the 
Laboratory at New Orleans. 


Southern Regional Research 


Leo CASSAVANT, formerly overseer of 
spooling, warping, Slashing, and draw- 
ing-in at Utica (N. Y.) Cotton “Mill, is 
now overseer at the King Philip Divi- 
sion of Berkshire Fine Spinning As- 
sociates, Fall River, Mass. ERNEST 
SOISVERT has been promoted to over- 
seer of spinning at Plant E of this di- 
vision, succeeding the late JOHN W. 
How ARD. 


J. DouGLAS Woops has been elected 
president of York Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, “Canada, succeeding his father, 
the late Sm JAMES Woops. Mr. Woods 
formerly was vice-president and man- 
aging director. W. B. Woops, formerly 
a director, has been 
dent. 


made vice-presi- 


HoMerR Roperts has resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the Wetumpka, Ala., 
Plant of Alabama Mills Company to 
accept the superintendency of Eva Jane 
Plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., succeeding M. W. Parks, re- 
signed 


MILTON D. CRAWLEY, formerly with 
with Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
has become foreman on second shift of 
carding, spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding at the No. 2 plant of 
Granite Falls, (N. C.) Manufacturing 
Company. 


E. M. HENNING, formerly assistant to 
the late C. W. Gappy, manager and 
superintendent of knitting department 
of Wiscassett Mills Company, Albe- 
marle, N. C., has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gaddy as manager. E. W. 
SANDERS continues as superintendent of 
this plant. 
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has resigned as 
general overseer of spinning and twist- 
Duck & 
Mill, Seottdale, Ga., to accept a posi- 
tion as general overseer of the mill at 


ERNEST SHUMAKE 


ing at the Georgia Cordage 


night of Fickett Cotton Mill, White- 
hall, Ga. 
J. E. Stone, who has been overseer 


of spinning and twisting at the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Company’s Whitmire, 8. 
C., plant, now holds the same position 
with the company’s mill at Rock Hill. 
Ss ©. 

for sometime 
Sykes 


CHARLES E., MASON, 


sales representative for Joseph 
Bros., card clothing manufacturers, has 
resigned to become superintendent of 
machinery maintenance at Bibb Manu- 


facturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


J. L. BRANNAN, for sometime con- 
nected with the Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, 8S. C., is now associated 
anola Mills Green- 
wood, S. C., in charge of preparatory 
processing on spun rayon. 


with Company, 


R. E. MAcCAvUSLAND, field manager 
of Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, 
Ill., has retired after a connection of 
36 vears with the firm, and is residing 
in McAllen, Texas. 

WapDE HEARN has recently been pro- 
moted to assistant to the superinten- 
dent of Edna Mills Corporation, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 


JOHN W. Geary, JRk., formerly a part- 
ner in George H. McFadden & Bro., 
cotton merchants, has joined the rayon 
staple fiber sales department of Ameri- 
‘an Viscose Corporation. 


J. N. Epens, Sr., has been elected 
president of the Corsicana (Tex.) Cot- 
ton Mills, succeeding the late R. L. 
HAMILTON, 


Ropert A. TuRNER, Fairlawn, N. J., 
has been made general director of rec- 
reation at the mills of the West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 


Obituary 


STANLEY WARZALA, supervisor of 
safety for the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Company, 
passed away after a brief illness June 
9. He had recently been appointed 
special agent of Department of Labor 
to promote safety and industrial health 
in the New Jersey defense industries. 


GroRGE P. Ray, retired vice-president 
an general sales manager of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. passed away May 22 following an 


operation. 

Roy L. Jones of Millington, N. J., an 
executive of the Caleco Chemical Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Com- 


pany, passed away June 12, 
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Operation of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers Requires a 
MINIMUM of EFFORT 


Convenience to the 
operator is of great 
importance when it 
comes to achieving 
and maintaining effi- 
cient production. 
ste, sp em) |= Efficiency” means 
ekki > >, i” & eee 86 ereatest results with 
* eae 3 weet §6=ss he feast effort. The 
design of Barber-Col- 
man Automatic Spoot- 
ersissuch thatonly the 
simplest and easiest 
motions are required, 
resulting in a maxi- 
num of production 
with a twnininun of 
fatigue. 






















WSS 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R Oc K FORD, | i Fae Fe ee, ee | ee ee i oe a 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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... and STALEY STARCHES 


Have ‘‘What It Takes’”’ 


% Long experience, modern laborato- 
ries, experienced personne! and wa!ch- 
ful control are necessary to produce tie 
right starch for each specific textile use 


—and keep it uniformly right in 


GRADE, and uniformly high in QUALI- 
TY. That's why Staley Starches ‘have 
what it takes". Depend upon Staley 
cooperation and service for your starch 


needs. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Decatur, Ill. 


Atlanta Philadelphia Dallas New York 


Spartanburg San Francisco Chicago Boston 
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SLASHER 
PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 

















Other QUALITY Products These slashers arc equipped = or _— on mae 
asticity of the varn 1s retained, 
tel with our extra 7-ft. diameter helping to improve weaving eff 
went Poit cylinder equipment. Produc- ciency. 
tion has been increased over Ball bearing equipment can bi 
50°. installed throughout yvour slashe! 
to provide smooth operation. at 
| Why be satisfied with vour DprCS ihe Increased speeds. 
ent slasher production when tl Present equipment is utilized as 
can be greatly increased with our far as possible. thereby keeping 
modern slasher equipment with the cost at a minimum, We ean 
out extra labor expense. The num- sive vou increased production at 
ber of Slashers can be reduced. nominal cost. 
Contact rolls and positive self Let our representative help ve 
releasing gear drive provides efh with vour slasher” problems 
cient use of drving surface with- Without obligation. 











West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


: WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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All over America, lights are 






coming on at night ... that darkened areas 





over the rest of the world may come to 





light again. Democracy is not going to fail 


by default. 





“The pressure is on’’-- on American 


Industry and everyone connected with it. 


As an important cog in the manutfac- 
ture of textiles, Sonoco is keeping in step 
with every changing phase of develop- 


ment, production and service. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


amt: 
SSyp. BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
@ PAPER CARRIERS) ONT. se cr. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Another Conversation about Several Things 


(Continued from the June Issue) 


(This continues the philosophical discussion by 
OLD-TIMER and JIM which started in the June issue, 


on page 115. You should read that installment, which 
will bring you logically into this one.) 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLb-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent JIM’s part.) 


One thing I will say, JIM, and that is I do not be- 
lieve there has ever been a time in textile history 
when there was such a wonderful opportunity for 
both the young textile student and the older experi- 
enced overseer and superintendent. And where it is 
possible to get those two to working together—to 
dreaming together—or to get their imaginations to 
working together, whatever way you care to express 
it—then again, I say, look out, Jules Verne, they'll 
make you look like a piker. 

In linking these two types of minds together—that 
is, the young textile student and the older experienced 
overseer or superintendent—-my idea, JIM, is prompted 
by the fact that some large organizations, meaning 
large chains of mills, seem to have gone somewhat be- 
yond the practical limit, so to speak, in employing all 
young men, shall I say practically all young men of 
inexperience and dropping all their older men who do 
have that unpredictable asset of experience. This 
leaves their organization as “lop-sided” and as unbal- 
anced as it was before, and in quite a few instances 
I have heard of, to the detriment of the manufactur- 
ing efficiency of their plants. 

After all, a plant must be kept operating, must 
keep its production up to maximum efficiency, if it 
is going to make money, and there is where the older 
man, the man of experience, earns his salary. 

Some of these days some smart guy is going to 
work out a practical system whereby his firm will get 
the benefit of the combined hre*: Jf the young tex- 
tile student and the older e. enced overseer and 
superintendent—and then watch the fur fly, as the 
old saying goes, 
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Are you going to sleep, JIM? 

No, no, OLD-TIMER! Go right ahead, I only closed 
my eyes because I can listen better that way. 

Yes, I know, and you can snore better that way too. 
Anyway, when you start snoring, I’ll know to stop. 

As I was saying, JIM, or as I was about to say, 
most of us fellows get into the habit of letting the oth- 
er fellow think for us. We deprive ourselves of valu- 
able worth by getting too darned lazy to think for 
ourselves. After all, as we tried to show one time in 
quite a lengthy conversation, thinking is about the 
hardest work a man can do, and we believe the best 
proof of that contention is that so few people ever do 
any real honest-to-goodness constructive thinking. For 
example, our opinions are usually formed for us. That 
is, we usually fall in line with so-called public opinion. 
Opinion which is a composite of mass opinion. We 
do not have to follow public opinion but it is the road 
of least resistance and like floating down stream, we 
drift along with the crowd because it requires effort 
to battle the up-stream. Change the word opinion for 
the word “think” and you have the same analogy. 
When a man makes up his mind to work out an idea 
that has popped into his mind, as most ideas do, when 
he is able not only to concentrate on that idea, but 
begin a system of research to find out whether the 
idea has practical value or is merely a flash of imagi- 
nation or not—then he is working, working in a way 
which is just as sure to bring results as death and 
taxes, whether with the present idea he is concentrat- 
ing on or another idea which may and will grow out 
of that one, provided he keeps at it. 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, that sounds to me somewhat like 
your explanation of character. Remember when you 
explained to me at the mention of the word character 
most people’s minds at once begin to think of whe- 
ther the man is honest, whether he attends church 
and whether he is moral or not. Well, some of the 
dope you have just handed out could come under the 
broad meaning of character, couldn't it? 

Exactly, JIM. In fact, I’ve just read one of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ books, a best-seller when it first came 
out, which is a depiction of character, or characters 
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I should say, throughout the entire narrative. Let 
me say in passing that unless Sinclair Lewis has 
studied medicine it is hard to realize that a profes- 
sional writer could acquire such a wide and accurate 
knowledge of a profession which he so thoroughly ex- 
plains in detail in his book “Arrowsmith”. Also, he 
describes characters in that book which not only show 
his keen insight into human nature, but also his sound 
judgment in regard to practical business problems as 
they may be successfully applied to business today, al- 
though the story of Dr. Arrowsmith was laid at its 
start in a small western town a number of years ago. 

It is significant that in reading history or fiction 
of today or of a hundred years ago, you will find so 
much reasoning, so much explanation of the intricate 
workings of human nature, that you can and I can ap- 
ply to our business or our jobs of today, matters not 
what kind of business or job we have. Does this fact 
not seem to thoroughly convince us that the fundamen- 
tals of business, the basic facts of reasoning and of 
human nature, are the same now that they were 100 
vears ago? 

Oh, of course the changing of customs of the peo- 
ple, the changing of our habits, our living conditions, 
etc., to meet and keep pace with modern inventions and 
modern science does affect the detail, so to speak, of 
the application of our ideas concerning business and 
human nature and our general approach to all our 
relations with human beings, but the fundamentals— 
the basic facts—the sound reasoning of management 
—the foundation of that ever-mysterious and at the 
same time simple problem of solving and using the 
laws of nature, have never, so far as history teaches 
us, changed. 

As a concrete example, look up your back numbers 
of COTTON and read again the OLD-TIMER series of 
articles based on “Pilgrim’s Progress”. ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress’”’ was written more than a hundred years ago 
by a man who if he were living today would make an 
outstanding manager of any business, large group of 
textile plants, or any other business where relations 
with operatives is a major problem. 

(Note: Any readers of this page who did not read 
that series of articles when they were published should 
by all means read them today and those of you who 
did read them would certainly get some profitable 
ideas concerning your problems of management either 
as an overseer, superintendent, or manager if you will 
read them again. The series appeared on the OLD- 
TIMER page under the title “Imagination and Prog- 
ress” in the August, September, October, November 
and December 1939 issues of COTTON.) 

Max Gottlieb, one of Sinclair Lewis’ characters, 
was a scientist, and expert in his line but absolutely 
impracticable, so much so that he had no friends ex- 
cept his protege, Arrowsmith. He could not take 
business advantage of enough of his great discoveries 
to become wealthy, which could have been easily done. 
As an interne and afterwards as a successful doctor, 
Arrowsmith worshiped Gottlieb because he realized he 
was such a genius in research work. Also Gottlieb 
oftentimes, though in a jesting manner, spoke parables 
—parables that might be applied to practical things. 

Dr. Tubs, who was director of the institute Sin- 
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clair Lewis describes, a position which is similar to 
manufacturing manager or agent of a cotton mill, was 
a man rather hard to analyze so far as his manage- 


ment was concerned. It was somewhat difficult to 
see how the institute could be well managed by such 
a man as he, but it was. During a conversation be- 
tween Scientist Gottlieb and Dr. Arrowsmith, Gottlieb 
made this statement about Dr. Tubs’ management of 
the institute—that it was difficult to reason how the 
pretentiousness and fussy unimaginativeness of such 
a man as Tubs could make a good manager, while the 
genius of a Gottlieb should make such a poor one; 
the jest that the one thing worse than a too-managed 
and standardized institution should be one that was 
not managed or standardized at all. 

How well does such a jest or reasoning apply to the 
management of many cotton mills and the personal 
management of many overseers and superintendents 
of themselves—that is, I mean management of their 
personalities as men who must sell themselves, must 
sell their brains to the man or men who buy brains to 
manage business. This, I’ll admit, is a very delicate 
subject but we may as well lay the cards on the table 
and face the facts. 

What in heck does a man go to school and to col- 
lege for unless, we admit frankly, it is for the pur- 
post of selling the knowledge gained to the highest 
bidder? There are exceptions to this rule, of course. 
Sinclair Lewis gives such an exception admirably in his 
book, but the overwhelming majority of people try to 
obtain knowledge in order to sell it for dollars. Even 
if that is a rather blunt way to say it, the cold facts 
are that it is true, therefore, we may as well make 
the most of it. We can and realize that knowledge 
is the most valuable asset a human being can acquire 
if a man has the business ability to sell it to the man 
or firm which has the doliars. 

To do this most successfully, knowledge must be 
coupled with personality and business judgment. How 
well do we all know of the many outstanding examples 
of men who have knowledge but lack business ability 
to sell it and see men of more business ability take 
that knowledge and make a fortune out of it. 

To paraphrase: “All credit to the men who invent- 
ed paints and canvas, but there is more credit to the 
Raphaels, Holbeins and Rembrandts who used those 
discoveries.” 

And the simile may be carried on to more modern 
times of the Westinghouse, Edison era. Knowledge is 
power—that is true. It has always been true and will 
always be true, but Old Man Human Nature comes 
along and says that “Strength will not remain with 
you unless it is used’. Neither will knowledge, my 
friend, and you can add to that, that knowledge will 
not bring you dollars unless mixed copiously with busi- 
ness judgment and personality. 

Let up, OLD-TIMER, and let some of this soak in. 
You have said so many things in this conversation 
which a fellow can profit by in his work that I am all 
mixed up and I think I'll cut it out of COTTON and 
carry it in my pocket so I can look at one thought at 
a time and think about it to see if I can fit it into my 
way of thinking and into the better management of 
my job. 
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The United States Government has asked the textile industry to conserve power 


during the present national emergency. CUTLER TAPE is the ORIGINAL 
POWER-SAVING SPINNING TAPE. Inferior tapes with high-sounding names, 
produced in imitation of and subsequent to Cutler Tape, cannot equal in quality 


the patented Cutler product. In war emergency, as In peace, the best is none too 
good for our country’s needs, and the best in spinning tape is CUTLER SAK. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Some Ways to Prevent 
Slipping Frictions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest the article “Slipping 
Frictions” on page 109 of the April 1941 issue of 
COTTON, prepared from the opinions given by five mill 
men, and I should like to add my own thoughts and 
experiences to what has been said. 

There are several reasons for slipping frictions— 
and several remedies. From the nature of the ques- 
tion, it seems the mill has looms equipped with fric- 
tion plates. Under certain conditions and with cer- 
tain minor repairs, even the older-type leather face 
friction plates can be listed as “of the best’.’ 

First, let us look into the causes of lost friction. 
Too much oil; to little oil; worn parts and misad- 
justed parts. If too much oil is used, it feeds to the 
high spots through centrifugal action and soon covers 
the large motor drive gear. Thus when the power is 
applied, the oil is fed off the gear face onto the fric- 






PIECES OF LEATHER 
RIVETED ON PLATE 


CORK INSERTED PLATE 


tion face and is absorbed into the leather or cork. 

If too little oil is used, the parts become worn— 
especially the swivel—losing friction, and after ad- 
justing the worn parts it will often be found that poor 
adjustments account for further lost friction. A 
misadjusted motor gear with a worn hub or placed 
onto a worn shaft; having a “wobbly” movement, will 
soon ruin the friction. Gears must run true. When 
the shipping lever is thrown off, forcing the large gear 
outwards, between 1/4 to 5/16-inch clearance should 
be noticeable between the gear face and the friction 
plate face. 

Another reason for lost friction and which is often 
overlooked, is collection of lint or yarns clogging up 
the parts connected thereto. Discounting this source 
of trouble, friction adjustments should last for years 
if the necessary oil is applied properly. 


Temporary Repairs to Friction 


At times a fixer is busy and slow running looms 
cannot be torn down for friction repairs. At other 
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SPACE BE TWEEN 
* SECTIONS OF LEATHER 


WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


times, when warps are mounted and near run-outs, it 
is advisable to keep the loom in operation so as to make 
the repair when the loom is empty. At other times it 
is advisable to keep the loom running until the week- 
end to make the required repair. In order to keep the 
loom running temporarily, make as good an adjust- 
ment as possible, then slip a “half-moon” of sandpaper 
between the friction and gear, with the grit surface 
towards the steel face. 

A second method is to slip about half-handful of 
fuller’s earth between the two faces while the loom is 
idle so the oil will be absorbed, Under no condition 
should the friction be so tight it will “lift” the weaver 
off his feet when he applies the power. This is bad 
fixing. 


Permanent Repairs 


At our plant we use the cork-insert 
friction rings which can be riveted onto 
the friction plate. On this type, the 
corks are securely fastened onto a fiber 
ring, and their cost is sufficiently low 
enough to make installation worth- 
while. Be careful in riveting so no 
corks are broken; if necessary, drill new 
holes through the plate, one at a 
time, so as to place the rivets between 
corks. 

Where cork-inserted steel plates are already in use, 
1ew corks can be replaced to better advantage if they 
have been soaked previously in water. On this type, 
it is a wise plan to keep corks soaking in a bucket or 
tub of water months before required use. When using 
trim the smaller diameter to fit into the hole, and a 
sharp blow from a hammer will sink the cork into the 
hole tight enough to prevent loosening. 

On cork frictions, if frictions are not too tight, 
renewals will not be necessary for years. They give 
satisfactory service where oil is used excessively, and 
about the worst damage encountered will be from a 
“wobbly” motor gear, 

One other interesting method that is practically un- 
known, is the use of leather in sections as shown in 
the sketch. The old leather can be removed or cut out 
and pieces of belting riveted into plac-. I have not 
found this as satisfactory as the cork-insert, but it is 
far superior to the full-face leather surface in my 
opinion. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7236 
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Width of Sliver 
Guides in Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I read with interest the article “Width of Sliver 
Guides for Drawing Frames” on page 104 of the Jan- 
uary 1941 issue of COTTON, in which your “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7153” gives two schools of thought on the 
subject, and I would like to make a few comments 
also. 


To begin with, the sliver guide should certainly 
vary with the size of the card sliver, having a wider 
guide for the heavier sliver. This guide should be 
wide enough so the slivers will not have a tendency 
to ride on each other as this will cause uneven 
drafting. 


At one mill where I worked we bought a sliver 
tester and had the laboratory man test every ma- 
chine in the card room. While testing the drawing 
frames we found one machine making much more 
even work than the others so we investigated to find 
out why. The only difference we could find was in 
the sliver guides. 

On the machine making the more even sliver we 
did not have the semi-circular guide, but simply two 
straight guides about 5 inches apart. We also no- 
ticed that on the machines where we had the semi- 
circular guides that the slivers had a tendency to 
ride on top of each other, especially the outside 
slivers. 


We tried another frame with the straight guides 
and the drawing improved at once so we tried the 
Same thing on all our drawing frames and when we 
checked again there was practically no difference. 
This change was effected very easily as all we had 
to do was take the semi-circular guides off, saw out 
the middle portion, leaving about one-half inch up- 
rights, polish these uprights and put them back on 
the frame. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7238 





How to Avoid 
Double-Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We make all kinds of heathers, blends, mixes and 
oxfords for the knitting trade and we have always 
found it necessary to double-card such mixes, not only 
on account of the blending of the colors, but also on 
account of neps and other small undyed particles, 
which, if the stock is not double-carded, stand out like 
a sore thumb with the dyed stock for a background. 
By double-carding we are able to eliminate most of 
these. 

Double-carding cuts production and plays havoc 
with the cost figures. Do any of your readers know a 
way to remove these neps on the first carding, or is 
there some attachment or some way to process the 
cotton so that we shall not have to double-card and 
still get double-carded results? 
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Our manufacturing specifications follow: 
On our heathers, oxfords, and blends the yarn 
numbers range from 8s to 20s with an average number 


of 12s. This is hosiery yarn and we use from 3.00 to 
3.25 times the square root as twist multiple for our 


yarns. On our cards the speeds and settings are: 
i 8 ee. era 425 
I ~oe Go 
RE ee ee ) 


The settings are as fellows: 

ge a a NR 
BF Se Ca 10 
oo EE ee een 10 
Top mote knife to licker-in _.-._.-__-__-~-- r 
Bottom mote knife to licker-in __...-_-_-_- i 


Front plate to cylinder top --------------- 29 
Back plate to cylinder top  ~_------__---_- 17 
Back plate to cylinder bottom __---------- 29 


Doffer comb to doffer .._............--.-.. 2 
Licker-in to cylinder .............-.----~- 7 
Cylinder screen to cylinder front .__------ 14 
Cylinder screen to cylinder center  _------ 
Cylinder screen to cylinder back ~----_--~_- 17 
Licker-in screen to licker-in ._.-...-.-___-- 12 


We are running a 12.75-ounce lap and carding 10 
pounds per hour. 

These heathers run from 5 per cent white up to 40 
per cent white with the rest colored stock. We make 
a floor mix and our chief trouble is the amount of neps 


we get. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7232 





Placing Draiting 
Roll Weights 


EpITorR COTTON : 

I would like to get some information concerning 
the arrangement of weights in drafting. I refer par- 
ticularly to the arrangement of the weights used on 
drawing frames, but I also am interested in this sub- 
ject as it concerns placing the weights on combers and 
fly frames. 

Many experienced overseers contend that the 
heavier weights should be on the back and the lighter 
weights on the front, with a gradual stepping down in 
between. On the other hand, makers of machinery 
seem to want the heavy weights on the front and the 
light weights on the back, with the other weights 
graduated in between. 

My personal opinion is that the heavy weights 
should be used on the front, where more drafting 
takes place, but I know there are some good mill men 
that take the other side, and I would appreciate hav- 
ing some of these men who have actually run some 
experiments, let us know what they found out follow- 
ing their experiments. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7176 


Several answers and opinions on the subject 
have been given by mill men, and these are contained 
in the following article. They show a cross-section 
of practice in placing of roll weights on drafting ma- 
chines. 

Answer 1. In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7176” 
I will say that the placing of roll weights is another 
of those mill problems on which there are two 
schools of thought, one of which is directly opposite 
to the other, yet both seem to work well in practice, 
and both methods are in use today. 

There has always been difference of opinion as 
to whether the heavier weights should be on the 
back roll of a drawing frame, graduating to the 
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lighter weight on the front roll; or the heavier 
weights on the front roll and graduating to light 
weights on the back roll. 

Some drawing frames are being run on each sys- 
tem, but I prefer the heavier weights on the back 
roll, graduating to the lighter weights on the front 
roll. At the present I am running drawing frames 
with the following weight arrangement: 


Front Roll 14 Pounds 
Second Roll 14 Pounds 


Third Roll 16 Pounds 
Back Roll 18 Pounds 


This is on approximately a 55-grain drawing sliv- 
er with a front roll speed of 315 rpm, using cork top 
rolls. From the standpoint of spinning and breaking 
strength this weighting arrangement gives good 
running work and looks good at the drawing frame. 

My reason for having the heavier weight on the 
back roll is that the greater weight or bulk of cotton 
is at the back roll and should be more heavily 
weighted in order to facilitate drafting towards the 
front. Even though more drafting takes place be- 
tween the front rolls, there is not so much bulk to 
handle, and therefore it should require less weight- 
ing at the front than at the back, where the bulkier 
stock must be held. 

I have run tests with the heavier weights on the 
front, graduating to the light weights on the back, 
but did not find enough improvement in breaking 
strength or ends-down to warrant a change in the 
weighting arrangement. 

Bear in mind that this is only one man’s test and 
I think the contributor should make a test in his 
own plant and use the weighting arrangement that 
gives him the best results. A plan may work well 
in one mill and be “all wet’’ in another, so my ad- 
vice is for each mill to run a test under its own 
local conditions. 

Answer 2. In regard to the query of “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7176” with reference to placing of roller 
weights, I am able to say that we tried a rearrange- 
ment of weights on metallic roll drawing frames 
sometime ago but could find no reason that would 
justify a permanent change. We did this on an ex- 
perimental section and followed it through to the 
finished yarn. Since then we have changed our 
drawing to cork top rolls. The old and new weights 
used are as follows: 


Roll 
Front 
Second 
Third 


Cork 
38 Lbs. 
42 Lbs. 
38 Lbs. 


Metallic 
28 Lbs. 
32 Lbs. 
28 Lbs. 
Back 36 Lbs. 46 Lbs. 
Sliver 72 Grns. 65 Grns. 
On 10 x 5 roving frames making .70 h. r. and .90 


h. r. we are using spring tension rather than direct 
weighting. On tk2 front rolls the pressure is 22 
pounds, and on the middle and back rolls there is a 
pressure of 24 pounds on each. 

The spring tension exerted on the 8 x 3% frames 
making 3.25 and 4.25 h. r. is 26 pounds on each of the 
three rolls. Results from these pressures have been 
very good and we have made no change since the 
installation was made. 

Personally, the idea of using a heavier front roll 
weight doesn’t suit me so well. I have run into a 
number of erooked steel rolls as well as worn roll 
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necks in using ordinary weights without going to 
the other extreme and increasing the load on the 
front roll. While extra weights may not cause 
such trouble on its own account, they certainly will 
not add to the life of the roll. 
Answer 3. Our system of weights on the draw- 
ing frames is: 
Back Roll 
3rd Roll 


24 Pounds 
20 Pounds 
2nd Roll 22 Pounds 
Ist Roll 20 Pounds 
This is just reverse to the recommendations of the 


machinery builders. Our reason for this arrange- 
ment is that we are running a higher break draft 
between the third and back roll than is generally 
used. We did this to eliminate the lumpy places we 
were getting in our web on the drawing frames. The 
foregoing system has proved satisfactory on the type 
of work which we are on, since our stock is %-inch 
Middling. 

The weights on our roving frames are as the 
manufacturer recommends, the 18-pound weight on 
the middle and back roll and the 16-pound weight 
on the front roll. 

Our contention is the most weight is needed 
where the greatest bulk is coming into the machine. 

Answer 4. We run our heavy weights on the 
back. We do this because we feel that the bulkiness 
of stock that is fed in requires the heavier weight. 
Our rolls on drawing are metallic and on the fly 
frames are cork and leather. We have no combers. 

I discussed this question with a mill close by and 
they are using the heavier weights on the front rolls 
of their drawing and are getting good results. Their 
top rolls are cork. 

I also got in touch with a machinery manufactur- 
er to get their opinion on this subject, and the fol- 
lowing is the substance of their remarks: 

“On metallic rolls we weight 28, 28, 36 and 36 
with the heaviest weight on the back. This is in 
order to make sure that the collars touch and impart 
positive drive to the top roll. On the common roll 
we have our heaviest weight in front, 44, 36 on the 
second, 36 on the third and 36 on the fourth. When 
we use ball bearing rolls we use the same weight on 
all four lines, 36 pounds. 

“Some of the English systems use very much 
more weight. For example, specifications on some 
drawing going to China to be used in conjunction 
with China cotton on the English system with small 
rolls (1 1/16-inch, 15/16-inch, 1 1/16-inch and 1 1/16- 
inch) call for 40 pounds weight on the front line, 44 
on the second, 40 on the third and 40 on the fourth. 

“Any mill could probably improve the results by 
intensive study of proper weighting but we have 
found that over the years we have gotten very satis- 
factory results as regards evenness. 

“With regard to the weights used on fly frames 
and spinning, we have found by experimenting that 
the least amount of weight that will give us posi- 
tive drafting is best; that is, with the rolls set 1/16- 
inch over the longest staple, weight enough to allow 
the machine to draft positively. On our new types 
of frames this has been worked out intensively. On 
our older frames, where the loads were not so great 
and requirements not so particular, it was more or 
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ORDER OF THE DAY 





KEEP THEM YOUNG 
WITH HYATTS! 











P IN THE FRONT LINE of production. . . 
U guarding gears, rolls, and shafts from the 
onslaught of friction and wear... millions of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings carry on their unremitting 
war against inefficiency. 

Serving and saving, year after year, in prepara- 
tory, weaving and finishing machinery, Hyatts 
help keep equipment on the go through long 
hours, high speeds and shock loads. Make Hyatt 
Equipped your “order of the day” on your 
next textile machinery order. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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less approximate weighting and setting, but today 
our weighting has been arrived at in a scientific 
way. In any case, it has to be governed by the speed 
of the rolls, the draft and the bulk; that is, with less 
speed, less draft and less bulk, closer setting of a 
roll can be had. These settings have to be varied to 
some degree according to the foregoing, with ad- 
ditional consideration of the harshness of the cot- 
ton being used.” 

Answer 5. The question of whether to run the 
heavier weights to the front or to the back on draw- 
ing frames seems to be an age-old question among 
mill men and seems to be just as controversial a 
question today as ever. 

Some machinery manufacturers today specify 
the heavier weights to go on the front, the lighter 
weights to go on the back. However, it is my under- 
standing that they will very readily change their 
specifications along these lines if it conflicts with 
the customers’ ideas or wishes. 

The main argument for having the weights 
heavier at the back is that the amount of material 
going through these rolls is heavier and necessitates 
more weight to allow a firm grip on the fibers. It 
is true that, although the speeds are slow on the 
back rolls and the draft is very short, any slippage 
of fibers at this point will cause lumpy work. 

The argument for having the heavy weights to 
the front are that even though there is not as much 
material to-ke gripped by the rolls at any one time, 
the speeds are much higher and the draft much 
longer, necessitating more weights to get the same 
grip on the fibers as could be had with less weight 
on the back. Any slippage of the fibers on the front 
would certainly cause lumpy wor as well as bad 
running drawing. 

Having presented both sides of the argument cov- 
ering this matter, we may proceed to draw a few 
conclusions. First, there seems to be little to choose 
from when one considers the forcefulness with 
which textile men present their arguments, both pro 
and con, and when one takes into consideration the 
experience that men have had who will take either 
side of the argument. 

I have seen results of comparative yarn break 
tests that have been made of drawing with the 
weights both ways and there was a difference of 
only 11% per cent between the breaks, this difference 
being in favor of the heavy weights in front. Sec- 
ond, and I’m only guessing on this, I think that we 
should probably arrive at whatever weight is most 
suitable and apply that weight to all four rolls. 

The arguments given in the foregoing are that 
heavy weights should, in one case, be on the front, 
and in the other case should be on the back. Why 
not use the heaviest weights as a standard and put 
that much weight on each roll? 

Answer 6. We have made a number of tests on 
drawing and have found that where the same type 
top roll is used on all lines, better results are ob- 
tained when using more weight on the back lines. 
Originally our drawing frames were equipped with 
steel fluted top rolls on all four lines and these 
frames had more weight on the back lines than on 
the front. 
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Before changing over all of our drawing to Koro- 
seal top rolls, we made a number of tests on the dif- 
ferent weight distributions and we found that if all 
four top lines were changed from steel to Koroseal 
we would still need the greater weight on the back 


lines. I think the greater weight is required on the 
back lines due to the greater bulk and to the fact 
that the first draft naturally takes place between the 
back and third line of rolls. 

On fly frames we have the larger weight on the 
front line of rolls. This has always given us satis- 
factory results. It is possible that revising this 
might do some good, but we have as yet run only 
limited tests on this, which tend to corroborate the 
fact that more weight is needed on the front lines. 

Answer 7. We ran the following sliver test 
showing light and heavy weights run on front roll- 
ers of our drawing frames. We have run several tests 
and they all showed that there is no difference as 
we could tell, though we are running heavy weights 
on our front rollers. We have not made any test on 
our roving frames, but have heavier weights on the 
front than on the back rollers. 


TESTED ON SACO-LOWELL SLIVER TESTER 
ALL TOP CORK ROLLERS 


No. 14 Frame No. 14 Frame 


| 
Roll Weight | Roll Weight 
Ist 24Lbs | Ist 20 Lbs 
2nd 22Lbs | 2nd 20 Lbs 
3rd 20 Lbs | 3rd 22 Lbs 
4th 20 Lbs ! 4th 24 Lbs 


Per Cent Average 


Per Cent Average 
Maximum Variation 


Maximum Variation 








Delivery .1 14.4% | Delivery 1 15.1% 
Delivery 2 17.1% | Delivery 2 16.0% 
Delivery 3 14.4% | Delivery 3 15.4% 
Delivery 4 15.7% | Delivery 4 15.6% 
15.78 % | 15.5% 

Answer 8. Our practice is to use the heavier 


weights on the back rolls of drawing frames and 
combers where there is more bulk, as well as on rov- 
ing frames where there is more bulk, twist and re- 
sistance to drawing. We naturally want to use as 
light weights as possible, but regardless of whether 
the lightest weights are used on the back or front 
rolls, they should be heavy enough to hold the sliver 
or roving so it will draft instead of slip. 

Every mill represents different manufacturing 
conditions so that each is more or less an individual 
problem, and what applies in one case does not apply 
in another. 

Answer 9. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7176” states that 
he believes heavier weights should be put on the 
front roll. I think this is just fine for white work, 
especially if the mill is using the 5-roll drawing 
frames. 

At one time we had the experience of having 
flaky drawing sliver appearing, mostly in cold 
weather. Additional weights were added to the 
front weight, causing the front rolls to lay together 
more closely, thus increasing the draft efficiency. 
Tests were run on the sliver tester, with the result 
showing an improvement of from 1 to 3 per cent in 
evenness of the sliver. 
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TUNS 


of Johnson Quality 
UNIVERSAL BRONZE BARS 
















go ea 
from STU Ch 


One bar...a hundred bars... or tons of bars 
. right off the shelf into your shop with no 
delay. Over 350 sizes—cored and solid— 
enables you to order exactly to your require- 
ments. Complete machining—inside diameter 
—outside diameter—ends—saves you time, 
tools and purchase weight; protects you against 
hidden defects. 
And it's quality bronze too! Cast in S.A.E. 
CATALOGUE  64—the best general purpose bearing bronze 


available. Try this remarkable service on your 





New from cover to cover . . . listing and 
describing the most complete bearing service next order. Complete stocks are carried in 
in the world. Write for your free copy. every industrial center. Give us an oppor- 


tunity to prove our exceptional service. 
UNIVERSAL Bronze will prove its quality 


through performance. 


CARRIED IN STOCK BY YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY eee 


C/eeve BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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This roving was kept separate throughout the 
roving processes and the yarn in the cloth seemed 
to be more smooth than the sample without the ad- 
ditional weight. When more weight was added to 
the intermediate, this also seemed effective as this 
roving was run on one process of spinning. It was 
shown clearly by the use of the roving tester that 
the roving was more even than the roving run with- 
out the additional weight. This, of course, was due 
to better drafting on the intermediate, thus giving 
more even yarn from the spinning process. 

I might add that 14 pounds were used on draw- 
ing frames, 6 pounds on the slubber and 4 pounds 
on the intermediate. All this work was run and 
tested on cork rolls, which have a tendency to draft 
better if more weight is added to the front rolls. 








Loom Fixing Notes 


Causes for Shuttle Turning 
or Jumping Out 


1. Shuttle is driven out of shuttle boxes too early or 

late. 

The reed is not lined with the shuttle box or the 

center of the reed may be out of line. 

3. Too much space between the shuttle box and the 
end of the reed. 

4. Shuttle boxes are warped, worn, splintered or not 
set correctly. 

5. Reed frame is too loose. 

6. Shuttle is worn. 


no 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 





The shed is too small, too high or too low; or too 

high or too low on the side. 

Picker badly worn or partly broken. 

Too much or not enough pick. 

Shuttle boxes are out of time. 

Shuttle box vibrators are bent or broken. 

Shuttle boxes are set too high or too low. 

All parts of shuttle boxes mechanism not properly 

oiled. 

Box lifter chain broken or worn. 

Compound levers and extensions worked out of 

place, bolts or studs loosened. 

Harness or box chains timed incorrectly or set 

too high or too low. 

Harness vibrators bent, broken or vibrator shoe 

broken or loose, 

Dobby hooks bent or broken. 

Harness or box chain cylinders shifted out of time. 

Dobby knives or knife hooks worn or out of time. 

Broken harness jack. 

Hook knife worn or out of time. 

Pattern mechanism out of order, gears worn, 

broken, notched gear slips on cylinder shaft. 

Dobby harness jacks do not have enough play. 

Harness cords or springs too tight or loose. 

The shuttle is badly worn, may be only on one 

side or end. 

Bent chain bars, broken risers or missing sinkers 

The hole in the picker is too high or low. 

Shuttle rebounds in shuttle boxes. 

Friction plate not set tight against friction pulley 
--——-- --<9}-— _ 





Of the cotton consumed in U. S. during May 1941, 


20.8 per cent was classified as “sales yarn’. 





Method of Installing Pieker on Loom 


Pe 
Be 


‘Cotton’ staff photos made in tertile school of Ala. Poly. Inst., A uburn, Ala, 
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PICKERS are an expensive item in 
the weave shed, especially if 
not handled properly. If not in- 


a 
—_ 
— 
— 
ay 
_ 
~~ 


stalled correctly they may throw 
the shuttle out, The photograph at 
the left shows a method of putting 
a picker on that is said to be “all 
Advice is that if the picker 
(as 


wet.” 
is struck on the forward end 
shown) the leather will be stretch- 
ed and the picker will set low. Aft- 
er a short time it will rise in front 
and not be parallel. At right is 
shown what one man considers the 
proper way to put a picker on. He 
it with a gentle tap and 
then using his “34 wrench”, he 
drives it in place. This is said not 
to stretch the leather, and a picker 
put on in this manner will remain 
parallel. Note that the picker has 
not been weakened by undercutting 
where the loop fits the stick. 


starts 
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TEATILE 


APRONS 


OF GENUINE LEATHER 





For All Types of Long Draft 
Spinning and Card Room 
Machinery 


In buying long draft aprons for your mill, 
you want to be assured of maximum life 
without cracking or splitting, a good fit for 
your system, delivery at all times at a fair 
price. 


Textile Apron Company uses the best of 
bark-tanned or chrome leathers that can be 
run in any weather under any conditions and 
with a minimum stretch and maximum wear. 


They are made by experienced craftsmen, 
with modern equipment and a sure fit is 
guaranteed for all systems. 


Leven when the mills are running at ca- 
pacity, you can be sure of getting prompt at- 
tention to your orders and the earliest deliv- 
erles that can be secured on quality aprons. 
Accurate records are kept on your specifica- 
tions to facilitate delivery on your repeat 
orders. 


You will find our prices reasonable in 
keeping with our years of experience in 
building satisfactory aprons for all systems. 


BETTER APRONS--- 
QUICKER DELIVERY---LOWER PRICES 


Write for Free Samples 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON., OWNER 
i 
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DEPENDABLE 


The required uniform precision 


of ring travelers tests the inge- 


nuity of the production line. 


But today, dependable service 





must go beyond quality in a 
product .... it must insure an 


adequate source of supply. 


With a dependable supply 
of quality ring travelers the 
CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
is prepared to meet the needs of 


a textile industry faced with an 


emergency. 

















Ths Bes eteslod fe» Vous Poctecton 
See That the See! 's Urbroten 











CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


(INCLUDING CANADA) 


C. E. HERRICK 
44 Franklin Street 


Providence, Rhode Island 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & Co. 


. TD. 
Leicester, England 
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EDITOR COTTON: 
This is in answer to your “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 7202”, 


whose question appeared on page 120 of the June 


issue of COTTON. He is having trouble getting the 
new bushing in the conical bearing on his cards so 
that the cylinder will be lined up. Not being able to 
line the cylinder up, he has ground some of his cards 
to get the fillet level even though the cylinder is out of 
line and has practically ruined the clothing. 

It is impossible simply to drive or insert the coni- 
cal bushings in the wedge bearings when the former 
has become loose, and still receive the same setting 
of the ecard cylinder. One reason for this is that it 
is physically impossible to either make a bushing that 
is absolutely the same as the one that came out, or 
that has the same amount of wear that the replaced 
bushing has. However, it is possible to put the bush- 
ings in so that the card cylinder will be lined up, and 
it is done as follows: 

The bearings or cylinder pedestals on H. & B. 
cards are adjustable. There is a lock bolt on eith- 
er side of the bearing and the bearing itself is in the 
form of a wedge. This contributor has probably been 
trying to insert the new conical bushing or drive the 
old one back in by leaving the lock bolts and bearings 
in place, which is not the way to do it. 

He must loosen the bearing, drive the conical 
bushing in, and with the bearing loose, line up the 
cylinder in the proper relation to the flats. Once the 
cylinder is in the proper position, then the lock bolts 
holding the wedge bearings may be tightened. It 
might be cautioned that in tightening these bolts in 
place, the same care should be exercised as when 
grinding the cards and setting the various parts, or 
the cylinder will again be thrown out of line. 

It is natural to assume that once the cylinder is in 
line, a new bushing can be inserted without moving 
the bearings, but this is not true. The bushing should 
be inserted as explained. 

This method may require a bit more time, but it 
will be time that is worth spending. If the fillet is 
ground just because the cylinder is out of line, your 
contributor will be spending a lot of money for noth- 
ing, because card fillet is expensive. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7203 





ALL STEEL 


Replacing Conieal Bushing on Cards 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

Assuming that some of the wire is ruined on the 
cards run by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7202”, I would pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Remove the flats. 

2. Drill a bolt hole in the rib of the card as shown 
at “B” in the accompanying illustration. Have a 
chain or wire rope handy so that the cylinder can be 
lifted. Turn the nut “A” just enough to release the 
pressure on the bushing so it can be removed. Insert 
a new bushing and perform the same operation on the 
other side. 

3. Reclothe the cylinder. 

4. Place a level on the cylinder and level it. 

5. Square the doffer to the rib of the card; this 
insures that the doffer is in place. Changing only 
one bushing will not be satisfactory. 

WASH (R, I.) 
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BALING PRESSES 


CONO OomMy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or 


subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mil 
free for the asking and there is no obligation 
equipment in which you are interested. Then 


fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to 


those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile ard allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates. and its reception with 
users.—COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 


a 
3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
om & apa. —UNITED STATES TESTING CO.. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


i0of. STEWART FENCES — [Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—‘t ART IRON WORKS COM- 
P , INC., Covington, Ky. 

102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, gn along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list -. what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. LE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


103. end 2 RULES AND compuare sue. 
FICATIONS OR LAYING 
MAPLE FLOORS -MAPLE TOORING MANUPA to 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, DL 

104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iren fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
a ge Bridgeport, Conn. 

105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—FE. I. TEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet ——e ~— — 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free — 
G TRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nala 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Mlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

i108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., tehburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


110. UNIT AIR CONDITIONING — Bulletin 307 
describes Humiduct system for accurate distribution 
of conditioned air.—THE BAHNSON CO., Winston- 
“—s C. 

if. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers. 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile an general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Sibachenéee, is. 

117. 50 STANDARDS FOR SATISFACTION—Per- 
formance specifications for electrical, mechanical and 
illminating excellence of fluorescent lighting fixtures 
by lamp manufacturers’ engineers.— -O-LIER 
— S, 2116 Keith Bldg., Cleveland. 
0. 


118. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magne:i- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERI- 
CAN MAGNBSIUM CORP... Cleveland, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


202 TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the econo™i- 
eal lubrication of all textile machines —NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO... New York, N. Y. 
204. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
V-belt sizes, also information on ail types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. Mpa) are of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 

205. SKF IN THE COTTON meke~es page 
bulletin a bearing installations for practi- 
cally ev machine in the textile industry including 
roller ‘Dearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
cam select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
ion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
orien where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. S. BOYLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 


ve onan  BICTiON en tess AS sehetiee 
FRAMES Show, om. . "aaeied ve. Rinna ~e a 
plified design of roller bearing applications is made 
to replace the plain babbitt bearings and lists the 
advantages that are gained. — HYATT BEARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 

GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
“ormation and tables helpful in the selection of 
proper belting, house or packing to suit the re- 
"anents of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
«& O., Akron, Ohio. 


211. oe —— BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing or 3 zes Johnson general purpose 
_ecame bushings. '—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
astle, 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secu 
through = ~ gin Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
ca ands an oom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. . 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
tion of ae oils.— TEXAS COMPANY, New 


York, N. 

214. NORMA-HOFFMANN oe A 
—NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARIN CORP. Stam 
ford, Conn. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
eee a _—. belts and their uses and 
vantages in textile m operation.—J. E. : 
SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting. —CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON Li ae ba MACHIN.- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
ele ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 


221. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil- 
sell ee —— en ye a 

4 en ype o .—THE AFN 
BEARING CO., New Britain Conn. _ 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of aeedle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROC 
woop MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


224. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Data on textile industry, stressing importance of 
proper lubrication in care of machinery with appli- 
cations and specifications. Lubriplate Bulletin 10-40. 
—FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., Newark, N. J 


225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear. concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
a — =. drives with easily used drive se- 

on tabdies, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING Cv., Atlanta. Ga. 


240. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
Standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
Oll-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
ie re INTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


241. aemnen BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each dr ve. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements 
dressings.—-GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass 


242. re A VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus 
trations and ‘examples of variable speed control 
equipment applications in textile industry.— -RE EVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rot pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers. Mich. 
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392. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mo untir —4 Lubricating De 


vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing. as well as the tex- 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—TIllustrated leaflet describ 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CEINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of record! ng. a 
cating and ‘integrating meters, for measuring 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 
Foxboro. Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, ‘ &. Siemens MACHINE WORKS, 


Greenwo 

402. ae dtd OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 


Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoReail 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding. 
Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 


of fly with no harm to roving —THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including ths 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
ee SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts. production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. Bosten. 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST- SET- 
TING—Teneso! booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Mass., and Greenville 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, | A 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many ne 
and distinctive features. “a edie WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. L 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound inc!«d- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber conil- 
tioning —-THE TEXAS COoO.. 135 E. 42nd St., New 


Worcester, 


411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing ums important vance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 
Providence, 

412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten- 
sion _in_ warping, winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including — 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.—FIDELI- 
TY MACHINE CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring sp 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER Providence, I. 


417. TEXTILE APRONS—lllustrated folder show- 


ing the steps = ——S—— —™ — — 


iprons for all type 
room machines. _- TE XTILE “APRON COMP \NY. 


East Point. Ga 


Continued on Page !/4 
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and uses 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES 
511i. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound 
provides high breaking 
an 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., 
503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S8 page 


Continued From Page 113 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


50!. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficiency and 
nomic worth of new looms 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 


printed 
eco- 
ones.— 


against older 


Mass. 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc— 


Hartford, Conn. 


illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMM ONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K “‘Hairitan.’’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, 
eration of slashing equipment. 
sizing problems. 
CORP., 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics, In- 
cluded 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing poseeneen. .—PABST SALES COMPANY, ” Chi- 
cago, 

507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—12 page 
booklet 
staple. —CHAR 
Paterson, N. 

508. SIZING 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HA 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an 
story of Arcy, 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 

RAKE 


with much information on the op 
Will help solve many 
Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
New York City. 


is a review of general sizing and a 


latest methods in sizing rayon 
B. J 


illustrating 
LES OHNSON MACH. WORKS, 


AND FINISHING —A _ pamphlet 


LL & CO., INC., 


interesting way the 
which completely liquefies ordinary 


CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 


pg ive 


eo book which tells the story of 
of corn products in industry.— 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


for spun rayon warps which 

strength, greater elasticity 
production at low cost.— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


increased weave-room 


DYEING, FINISHING, 


CLOTH ROOM ... 


60!. SANFORIZING MACHINERY — [lustrated 


booklet describing the sanforizing machinery of- 
fered by the TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
CO., Providence, R. I. This bulletin is available 


only to finishing plants or executives thereof. 


602. ALUMINUM 


IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 


TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 


Fifty-two pages. Text 
adaptability of aluminum 
chemical industry 
governing 
PANY 
— THE MORTON SYSTEM—TD!ustrated litera- 
ure 


and illustrations covering 
and aluminum alloys to 
applications and _ characteristics 
recommended uses UMINUM COM- 
OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


describing the Morton Improved double circu- 


lating raw stock eyeing end bleaching machine, the 


Morton horizontal revol 


g beam and 


p 
ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 


ton vertical 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, 
604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC “YARN 





package and roving dyeing ae 
Columbus, Ga 


DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 


Proctor automatic yarn dryer which 


has the exclu- 


sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 


TOR & 
605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 


SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 


terworth Electric Cloth Guider. 


This guider is built 


on the same peeiple as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 


H. 


W. BUTTERW 


‘ORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS—8 page 


folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 


roll-winders for textiles. 


5 al 640.—CAMERON 


MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

702. iS A PROCESSING WITH ARTIE SYN- 
TEX A AN T—50-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the ee of these new materials and giving 
tentative or suggested formulas for a number of ap- 
plications in textile processing. — COLGATE-PALM- 
gern CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring. Bleaching. 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for wearing. as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E .F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. LUPOMIN—Leaflet describing Lupomin, a 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent and easily applied: imparts soft, full feel.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J, 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
a eens wih fnerta, drafts and formulas.— 

VANIA MFG CO., Philadelphia, 
age . ne ae ooh ll Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 


in dyeing, bleaching. and shing as applied to 

ee textile industry from Southern plants of 

~ : : ment & CHEMICAL CORP., 
arlotte 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity. —STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings th maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York Cit , 

714. 1VE TINTS—Information on 


FUGI water 


soluble, ofl soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton. wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—ARKANSAS CoO., Newark, N. J. 
716. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
DYES—General catalogue listing Dow products used 


in textile industry for many purposes including 
printing, finishing, dyeing and general treatments.— 
DOW CHEM O., Midland, Mich. 


729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN !@—Covers various wetting. dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 

730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
ecard illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
Methocel as printing thickener.—CIBA CO., INC. 
New York City. 
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KNITTING Pras ah 

WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa 
802. RULER AND CONVERSION 
verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vice vers 
Useful to knitting mills. — THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 


GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. J cR- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


804. FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—TDlustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OD. CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 

O., New York City. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
9 gage Sa or welt elastic and seaming elas- 

osiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY. a Hey Til. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn — selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia. Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 

901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating nee 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety 
articles. Form 8&6.—WILLCOX & GIBBS EWING 
MACHINE CO., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed oy stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SIN SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished Stee by UNION SPE- 
CIAL MACHINE C0O.. Chicago, Tl 


MATERIALS HANDLING or 


DETERMINE WHERE OVER 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
SED PROFITABLY—Tlustrated folder includ- 
= pn of materials handling system. prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVEAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe. 0. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
oes > the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEE Madison, Ind 

1008. TOASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should pare this. —DARNELL 
CORP., .. Longe Teach, Cal 

1004. MILL BOXES, TRUCKS AND ROVING 
CANS—36 page illustrated catalog on Diamond vwul- 
eanized fibre hollow ware for textile use.—No. 
eee DIAMOND FIBRE CO., 

aware 

1005. HAND TRUCKS—24 page catalog on hand 
trucks for ae oo warehouse use.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPA New York City 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS._16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


Pease, ee A 

Ww HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED-—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how the, reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
=. bey ay od | gay ggmaaneaenal MONORAIL 


1008. ELECTRIC. ‘TNDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, HAND 
LIFT TRUCKS SKID PLATFORMS—64 page 
illustrated tom ey fh. # handling with equip- 
ment to fit every load and many action pictures 


Newark, 


showing handling ideas in many industries.—YALE 
& TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia. 
renner. 

1009. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ““_DANDUX”’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and seem , for the Textile Industry 
and general use—C. R. ANTELS, LINC Newark, 


New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. 

110. UNBRAKO SELF- LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket ee —ST 
ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkint Pa. 

1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding. spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., ‘Hampten. Ga. 


List Items 
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Now! 
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Inadequate Kuitting Machine 


parts that “act up” or “fall down”’ 
are costly “economy” measures... 


In knitting machines, like long-run successes in the 
theatre, the cast of characters must continue day aft- 
er day without let-up to give top-notch performance. 
With more than 2,000 machine parts in the average 
Scott & Williams knitting machine... not to mention 
the various consumption parts such as needles, sink- 
ers, slides, pattern jacks, etc. ... maintenance becomes 
an extremely important matter of knitting mill policy. 





For when a part wears out or breaks down, a “local 





talent” replacement is decidedly an uncertain quan- 
titv. Only a genuine S & W part, equal to the exacting 
requirements of S & W knitting machine quality and 
volume production can step in and carry on with cer- 
tainty, Examine any S & W knitting machine part 
and you will see a true masterpiece of craftsmanship 
... a superb example of design, engineering, metal- 
lurgical and tooling skill ... the kind that has gone 
into every S & W part and assembled knitting machine 
for more than 75 years. That is why smart mill opera- 
tors speed an order to the S & W factory stock room 
without hesitation. For they know it is the only way 
that works cut in the long run. Every S & W part re- 
placement is factory-made, inspected and tested to 
provide complete assurance that it will be able to ful- 
fill efficiently the operation for which it is intended. 


There are 55,400 such S & W parts on hand... dif- 
ferent in design and function, but of the same out- 
standing S & W performance and quality. Teletype 
service is FREE from our High Point or New York 


offices. 


REMEMBER ...IT TAKES S & W PARTS ... FOR S & W 
MACHINES ... FOR S & W EFFICIENCY... .AT ALL TIMES. 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. @ ‘‘THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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KNITTING SECTION 





Full-Fashioned Management 


By Henry Britt 


® This is the third installment in a series of articles on manage- 
ment in full-fashioned hosiery mills, though many of the com- 


ments will pertain to circular management also. 
in the April issue and was continued in May. 


The series began 
The series is written 


by a prominent executive who requested that we not disclose his 


identity, hence the pen name. 


FULL- FASHIONED hosiery, 

though not being alone in 
this respect, requires a great deal 
of handling of goods through va- 
rious stages before the completed 
article is ready for the counter. 
Few manufactured products, how- 
ever, require the delicate handling 
that the gossamer, filmy web of 
present-day hosiery demands and 
it is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to take under consideration a 
few of the problems arising in 
this connection. Irregulars and 
seconds due to improper handling 
and routing of greige goods con- 
stitute a fair percentage of the to- 
tal imperfect goods and any ef- 
fort made to reduce this percent- 
age will result in lower operating 
costs. 


Handling Problems 


Years ago, when cotton or 
heavy silk dip-dye hosiery totaled 
the output of mills, little regard 
was given to auxiliary equipment 
aside of the machinery actually 
used to produce the stockings. 
This type of merchandise with- 
stood much abuse in transit. Bun- 
dles of work were thrown and 
sorted on the floor and came in 
contact with everything imagin- 
able, both in the knitting room 
and other departments as well. 
Today tells a different story what 
with sheer silk and nylon hosiery 
constituting by and large the big- 
gest percentage manufactured. 
New methods and new auxiliary 
equipment has sprung into being 
because of the necessity of great- 
er care in handling and efficiency 


Comments are invited. 


of operation when profits are more 
of a myth than a reality. 


Handling Single-Unit Goods 


If the single-unit type of stock- 
ing supersedes the dual method of 
knitting, namely legger and foot- 
er, many problems in handling 
will be eliminated.* One of the 


tin 
needs wee 
> ™ 








worst evils comprising the distri- 
bution of goods in process is the 
need of carrying a leg stock suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate the 
proper sizing of the work in the 
footing stage. This represents an 
investment of capital by no means 
small, an investment that the 
single-unit stocking will obviate. 





*There is much to he said in favor 


of the dual method of knitting full- 
fashioned hosiery, but this discussion 
concerns itself with the problems of 


processing and not with the merits of 
the single-unit and dual system of 
knitting. Any operation that can be 
eliminated in handling silk hosiery will 
reduce the imperfects caused by snags, 
pull threads, ete.—The Author. 
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Various difficulties arise out of 


this department, such as the un- 


accountable loss of goods between 
legging and footing, together with 
the loss from damaged or ruined 
leg blanks directly at the footing 
machines. The amount of mis- 
matching due to the lack of syn- 
chronization in_ stitch-size be- 
tween the two machines adds to 
the cost of operation as well as 
the necessity of keeping silk lots 
segregated until after footing is 
completed. 


Co-operation Needed to Change 
Styles 


Efforts now being made toward 
single-unit knitting are gradually 
producing results and there is lit- 
tle doubt this would have been ac- 
complished long ago, if the trade 
had not been so conformist-mind- 
ed. Whenever a stocking was pro- 
duced that did not conform with 
the general idea in practice, it 
was discarded as either ill-fitting 
or ill-appearing. This, however, 
is being overcome, An example will 
be illustrated as referred particu- 
larly to the welt or hem of a stock- 
ing. There is nothing wrong 
basically with a single thickness 
welt, if properly constructed, and 
yet all attempts at launching this 
type of ladies’ hose as standard 
construction has met with failure. 
Much of the high cost of produc- 
tion could be reduced if this 
stocking became the standard for 
the trade. All that would be nec- 
essary to accomplish this would 
be the proper promotional work on 
the part of a large group of man- 
ufacturers, together, of course, 
with the co-operation of the buy- 
ers to this end. Other industries 
can and do change the habits of 
millions of consumers, especially 
when it is to the advantage of the 
buying public. 
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Handling Goods Made by Dual 
Method 


Returning to the subject direct- 
ly under discussion, we will con- 
fine our thoughts to the distribu- 
tion of greige goods through vari- 
ous stages up to the inspecting de- 
partment. The methods used vary 
widely, depending upon the lay- 
out of the mill and upon its size. 
Certainly, if the goods can be han- 
dled from one stage to another in 
the same room, a different set-up 
will be used from that of a mill 
where the goods must be sent 
from one plant to another. As 
most of the hosiery manufactured 
today is still the dual unit type, 
we will take under consideration 
the necessity of keeping a leg 
stock room and the rationing of 
the legger dozens to the footing 
machines. 

Most mills find it desirable to 
group the legger work in five or 
ten dozen lots, these amounts 
making it easier to check through 
the stock room. Usually, the leg- 
ger examines his work and keeps 
apart such goods that will require 
special attention, such as mending 
or what might be termed sub- 
standards due to yarn or knitting 
imperfections. Oily or _ soiled 
goods are segregated for two rea- 
sons. One is to prevent the ab- 
sorption of oil into clean work 
and to give the dyer an opportuni- 
ty to handle such goods separate- 
ly. Most needle oils are fairly 
stainless and wash out readily in 
the de-gumming process, but often 
the oil is accompanied by residue 
from the machine and requires 
special scouring to remove all 
traces of it. It has been noted in 
nylon that needle streaks and the 
like will not wash out readily in 
scouring and will, in certain 
shades, produce a purple colored 
streak or spot wherever the oil is 
present. Additional scouring will 
usually overcome this difficulty. 


As stated earlier, greige goods 
are usually handled in five or ten 
dozen lots through the various de- 
partments, this method permitting 
a minimum number of tags to be 
used and facilitating bookkeeping, 
etc. The usual procedure is to 
adopt a tag that can be carried 
through to the dye-house and in 
some instances through boarding 
and partial finishing. The per- 
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forated stub type of tag is gener- 
ally used, whereby stubs may be 
torn off in each stage of process- 
ing. This permits an accurate 
record at all times, especially if 
the tag number is recorded. 


Handling at Footer 


It is evident that when bundles 
of leg blanks are issued to the 
footer, the work will not be re- 
turned with the identical tags that 
were on the goods. This is due to 
the fact that the bundle must be 
opened and distributed over sev- 
eral sections of the footing ma- 
chine. This is the only place, 
however, where something of this 
nature takes place, as all other 
departments in greige processing 
can and do tie up the same goods 
with the identical tag. At the end 
of each week the leggers are per- 
mitted to turn in broken lots or 
dozens in groups less than the 
stipulated amount. The number 
of stockings are clearly marked on 
each tag and stub thereof. How- 
ever, there are other times when 
broken bundles may be turned in, 
such as when style changes take 
place in the middle of a week or 
for any reason that the goods 
must be separated. : 


Checking on Legger Dozens 


One of the most difficult checks 
to be kept is the number of leg- 
ger dozens rationed to the footers. 
It is almost impossible to have re- 
turned a given number of legger 
dozens identical to the amount ra- 
tioned to the footing operators. 
The reasons are quite numerous, 
the main one being that a certain 
amount of legs are spoiled and 
unfit for re-topping at the footing 
machines. These usually go back 
to the legging department without 
any record kept of the amount, 
causing a shortage between the 
two departments. Another cause 
can be traced to the inability of 
knowing whether a legger has 
placed twenty-four stockings in 
his bundle or not. Most mills 
adopt a method of spot-checking 
the legger dozens for shortage, as 
counting all the bundles is more 
costly than practical. The footer 
as well as the legger must be de- 
pended upon for honesty in count. 
Beyond this point there is little 
danger of shortage, as the bundles 
are re-tied with the same amount 
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and tag as came with them. 

One other difficulty that arises 
at the footing vuperation is that 
the knitter generally holds a num- 
ber of odds in sizes to fill out his 
bundles when changing from size 


to size. This is partially elimi- 
nated if the plant is large enough 
to keep certain operators on one or 
two sizes continuously. It is not 
uncommon to see as much as two 
or three dozen in broken sizes at 
the footer bench, holding these 
goods to fill in as occasion re- 
quires. All this adds to the diffi- 
culty of keeping an accurate 
check, once the legs are rationed 
to the footers. 

As previously stated, there is 
usually no record kept of the 
number of legs spoiled at the foot- 
ing machines. These legs, though 
paid for one time, will be re- 
topped and entered into the stock- 
room as new goods. Eventually, 
a shortage of goods will become 
apparent between footing and leg- 
ging departments. Some mills do 
require an identical number of 
legs returned by the footers as 
compared to the amount rationed 
out, whether returned as perfect 
work or not, but this system be- 
comes quite complicated at times. 

Rationing of sizes to footers 
will, in some instances, create a 
problem if the plant is small. Gen- 
erally, the footing piece rate is 
uniform for all sizes knitted on a 
given style and as more time is re- 
quired to knit the larger sizes, 
some method must be adopted to 
distribute the work in all fairness 
to the operators. Some mills keep 
a group of footers on size 9 and 
91% continuously, giving the ex- 
treme large and small sizes to an- 
other group. This works fairly 
well, but at times will give the first 
group a slight advantage. One of 
the best methods is to keep a rec- 
ord of requirements and the sizes 
already knit, and rotate the assort- 
ment back and forth between all 
machines. 


Dry Room for Legs 


Gum silk legs generally have to 
be dried before footing, especially 
if knitted in rooms equipped with 
humidification, A dry room can be 
constructed at low cost by building 
a portable framework of angle iron 
and covering it with sheet iron or 
any suitable thin metal. The room 


















can be lacquered or painted inside 
and out, giving a very desirable ap- 
pearance. A small radiator and 
blower can be installed in one end 
of the room to circulate heat 
throughout the enclosure, provid- 
ing a vent is inserted in the door, 
or some such suitable place, which 
will permit a change of air occa- 
sionally. Mobile racks can be con- 
structed with numerous hooks for 
holding legger dozens in_ un- 
wrinkled positions, these racks or 
trucks being wheeled in and out at 
will. Where practical, they may be 
rolled through the knitting room 
and the bundles collected and hung 
directly upon them, lessening the 
need of extra handling. On the 
other hand, some mills find it ad- 
vantageous to have the operators 
deliver their day’s production to a 
window in the stockroom, rather 
than make the collections at the 
machines. 


Handling Nylon Goods 


Nylon goods should be placed in 
suitable containers rather than ex- 
pose them to pull thread hazards. 
A simple and economical method of 
handling nylon legger dozens is to 
wrap up the bundles in cloths and 
tie strings around them. Little 
space is required by this method 
and the legs can be kept unwrin- 
kled at the transfer line if rolled up 
in their entire length. These same 
cloths may be used throughout the 
entire greige processing of nylon. 
thus keeping the percentage or pull- 
threads down to a minimum, 


Handling at Loopers 


The next stage after footing is 
looping and there are several ways 
of distributing the work bundles in 
this department. Here again, one 
method will not be adaptable to all 
local conditions. Many plants find 
it more efficient to have the loop- 
ers come to the stockroom and take 
bundles or sacks of goods back to 
their machines rather than deliver 
them to the operators by one per- 
son. The latter method necessi- 
tates the use of large work baskets 
or bins at the looping tables, as it 
is not always practical to keep the 
work collected as frequently as the 
operators can deliver the bundles 
to the stockroom. 

The looping operation makes it 
unnecessary to untie the individual 
dozen for the ordinary run of goods 


except in certain instances. Occa- 
sionally, an operator will discover 
goods that are unfit for looping and 
it will become necessary to remove 
the defective work for replacement. 
The bundle is usually marked down 
from the original amount to con- 
form with the number remaining. 
At the end of the looping operation 
two stubs are torn from the tag, 
one being kept by the looper as a 
receipt and the other going to the 
payroll department after proper 
checking at the stockroom. 


Seaming Operation 


The seaming operation is usual- 
ly handled through the same stock- 
room as that of looping and in 
much the same manner. After the 
looped goods are checked in at the 
stockroom they are ready for dis- 





tribution to the seaming operators. 
Again, the operators pick up their 
own work at the stockroom win- 
dow and return it upon completion 


of seaming. Two more stubs are 
removed from the tag as in the 
looping stage. In this operation 
the seamers will have more occa- 
sion to break a dozen or bundle be- 
cause of faulty goods than in the 
previous stage. Bad selvages or 
broken places in the edges will ap- 
pear now and then despite the 
vigilance practiced in the knitting 
room. Crooked sides, etc., must 
be thrown out for correction at 
their source, if these defects are to 
be remedied. 

In some instances the bundles 
are laid aside and held until re- 
placements are made rather than 
mark down the tag. This will de- 
pend upon the time required for 
such adjustments and the policy of 
the plant in these cases. A small 
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mill can usually return the work to 
the knitting room and make the 
necessary check in very little time. 
After the seaming stage the goods 
are ready for the greige inspection. 
This will be discussed in a later in- 
stallment which will appear in an 
early issue. 
— San 

New Piece Dye Kettle 

tiggs and Lombard, 
nave 


Lowell, Mass 
Type TLBT 
Stainless piece dye kettle, which is said 
to be the nearest thing to a universal 
kettle the company has ever offered. It 


developed the new 


has been tried in practically every dif 
ferent type of woolen and worsted mil 
and has successfully dyed fabries rang 
ing from o2-ounce 


»-ounce flannels to 


and from worsted shirtings, 
gabardines to heavy men’s 
and from knitted shoe li 
knitted ski cloth. The 
knurled drum reel eliminates slip. R 


tio of dye liquor per pound of cloth is 


meltons, 
through 
wear serges, n 


ings to heavy 


a 


said to be so exact that substantia! 
savings in dyestuffs result. 


Flameproofing Material 

Glyco Products Co., Ine., 230 King 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
flameproofing Agent 361 for the flame 
proofing of textiles, paper, wood and 
other porous and fibrous materials. It 


- 7 } 
dev e:oped 


is said to be an odorless, water-white 
liquid, non-toxic and non-irritating to 
the skin, and mixes with water 


readily. 


eold 


a 
Aluminum Paint Substitute 


Wilbur & Williams Co., Park Square 
Building, Boston, Mass., have an- 
nounced a substitute for aluminum 
paint, termed Light Gray Totrust, 
which is said to serve adequately for 
outside or inside painting, and which 
has approximately the same light re- 
flection as aluminum paint. Rust can 
be stopped at its source by this prod- 
uct, according to the manufacturers. 
Totrust is a penetrative paint, has no 
odor, and one gallon is said to cover 
from 800 to 1200 square feet. It can 
be applied to damp metal or solid rust 


= 
Koroseal on Priority 


Due to numerous military applica 
tions, Koroseal, the synthetic rubber- 
like of The B. F. 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has been placed 
on the OPM’s mandatory priority list 
classification with aluminum 
to national de 


material Goodrich 


in the 
other items vital 

This makes official the volun 
policy adopted by the 
mmnths ago 
Koroseal production was 


and 
fense. 
tary 

several 


companys 
under whieh sub 
stantially all 


diverted to defense uses. 
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KNITTING KINKS | 


The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 7 


Draw Thread Bracket Assembly 


IN THE LAST ARTICLE of this series*, appearing 

in the June issue, we discussed the wind-up 
device, work drum and double feed racking mechan- 
ism. Now we shall consider the various parts which 
are necessary to put the double feed into and out of 
action. This very interesting and compact unit is 
shown herewith, and it can be found on Plate 30-A 
in the new Komet and Links and Links machine cata- 
log of parts. 

The complete assembly is mounted on the draw 
thread bracket (101879), the bracket being securely 
fastened to the back of the machine base. The ver- 
tical shaft (302775) revolves in the hole of the draw 
thread bracket and the ratchet wheel (302780) sup- 
plies the necessary motion, being “iven by the dou- 
ble feed racking mechanism. tine various cams 
shown mounted on the vertical drive shaft (302775) 
supply the means for moving the draw thread feed 
finger and double feed finger in and out of action 
at the proper time. 

Each cam controls the movement of some part 
of the two-feed mechanism and is individually ad- 
justable in that it can be moved forward or back- 
ward, which permits timing its function earlier or 
later in relation to needle cylinder movement. Ample 
adjustment facilities make this unit extremely flex- 
ible and give the machine fixer a chance to correct 
minor difficulties by adjustment instead of grind- 
ing, welding, brazing and the like. 

We shall consider each cam on the vertical drive 
Shaft and its function, beginning at the top. First 
we have the draw thread trapper cam (203443); this 
cam moves the draw thread trapper slide and the 
slide in turn pushes against the stop screw (303806) 
in lever (203462) which opens the yarn clamp 
(203465). The draw thread trapper cam (203443) 
does two things; it opens the yarn clamp when draw 
thread knitting begins and releases the end at the 
proper time; it closes the clamp and cuts off the 
varn when draw thread knitting is completed. Tim- 
ing of the draw thread trapper cam is determined 


December 
April and 


*Other articles in the series appeared in the 
1940 issue, and the January, February, March, 


June issues. 
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in accordance with draw thread feed finger move- 
ment. 

The draw thread feeder cam (203469) moves the 
feed finger (302794) into feed position and out of 
action. The feed finger must be in feed position so 
the first long butt slider in the bottom cylinder will 
begin draw thread knitting and continue for one and 
one-half rounds; knitting stops on the last long butt 
slider in the lower cylinder. This leaves two courses 
of draw thread knit in the long butt and one course 
in the short butt portion of the lower cylinder. 

The draw thread trapper cam (203443) should not 
be set so it will open the yarn clamp immediately 
when draw thread knitting begins; opening of the 
yarn clamp should be delayed until the end is about 
opposite the yarn clamp. Make sure that the yarn 
clamp releases the end without any pull from the 
needles to the clamp; holes will result in the fab- 
ric if the needles pull the yarn out of the yarn 
clamp. 


Draw Thread Feed Finger Adjustments 


Keep the draw thread feed finger set in as near 
to the latch guard as possible, and allow sufficient 
clearance for a knot in the yarn to pass and no more. 
When in feed position the finger should be back to- 
ward the latch guard bracket and within 1/16-inch 
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to 3/32-inch from resting against it; this position 
gives sufficient lead of yarn to the needles. 

Set the draw thread feed finger as low as possible— 
it should just clear the top of the sinkers when it 
Swings in and out of feed position. The feed finger 
being round prevents an extremely low setting with- 
out rubbing on the top of the sinker. If a lower set- 
ting is desirable, remove the feed finger and flatten 
the under side by polishing; this will do no harm to 
the feed finger but will increase the range of ad- 
justment. 

The size or count and kind of draw thread being 
used have a direct bearing on feed finger settings. 
Too much tension on draw thread yarn will often 
cause dropped stitches on the first needles which 
take the yarn. Remember that the needle latches in 
closing knock the yarn into the needle hook. Yarn 
clamp and cutter block (203460) set too far away 
from the cylinder will also cause dropped stitches 
and holes while draw thread is being knit in. When 
the draw thread feed finger moves to feed position 
the yarn should lay against the needles. All ad- 
justment facilities must be fully utilized to make 
this possible. 


Double Feed Feeder Cam 


The double feed feeder cam (203441) supplies the 
necessary motion to move the two feed finger into feed 
position and out of action at the proper time. Most 
two feed Komets are set up to go into double feed 
knitting immediately after the welt has been made 
and 1x1 top knitting begins. 

Two feed Komets can be changed in a few min- 
utes to make a single feed 1xl top and go into two 
feed knitting at the double transfer where broad rib 
knitting begins. Two feed knitting of course in- 
creases production considerably; it actually saves 
half the time required to make the top, leg and foot 
on a single feed machine. Also, if elastic yarns are 
used in the top, two feed knitting saves 50 per cent 
of the elastic which would be used on a single feed 
machine making the same length of 1x1 top. 

When the two feed mechanism goes into action 
knitting begins on the first medium butt slider in 
the bottom cylinder (depending on the slider set up) ; 
the double feed feeder cam (203441) moves the dou- 
ble feed finger into feed position in ample time so 
the first needle to begin knitting will take the yarn. 

The important adjustment insofar as the feeder 
cam (203441) is concerned is to have it set so it 
will move the feed finger out of action at the proper 
time. This setting is determined and has a direct 
bearing on the slider set up and cylinder movement. 
A simple way to get it correct is to turn the machine 
by hand as it goes onto the heel; notice carefully 
when the last needle to take the two feed yarn be- 
gins its downward movement to make the stitch— 
as soon as the latch closes the feed finger can begin 
to move out of action. 

The feeder cam (203441) should be timed or set 
accordingly. If the feed finger moves out of feed 
position too early, dropped stitches will result on 
the last one or two needles (if the feed finger moves 
out too late) it will fail to put the yarn into the yarn 
clamp. hy, 


oe = »* ~ 
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The double teed trapper cam (203442) must of 
course be set to clamp and cut the two feed yarn 
when the feed finger is fully out of action and the 
yarn has been carried around into the clamp. It is 
also important to see that the yarn clamp opens in 
time to prevent any pull on the yarn when the two 
feed finger has gone into feed position and knitting 
has begun. If trouble develops due to two feed yarn 
failing to get into the yarn clamp in time, or being 
released too early or too late, check up on the two 
feed finger movement first, then re-set the double 
feed trapper cam (203442) accordingly. 

Keep in mind also that any readjustment of wear 
which will affect the movement of the ratchet wheel 
(302780) (moving it earlier or later) will affect the 
timing of all the cams mounted on the vertical shaft 
(302775). The cylinder movement remains the same; 
therefore the two feed mechanism must be timed to 
work in harmony with the cylinder movement. 


Double Feed Finger Adjustment 


Set the double feed finger in as near to the latch 
guard as possible, leaving sufficient space between 
the inner end of the finger and the latch guard for 
an ordinary knot in the yarn to pass through. Fin- 
gers set too close to the latch guard will cause a 
press-off at every knot. 


Adjust the feeder guide post (302793) so that the 
feeder guide (203455) will hold the feed finger up 
high enough to clear the sinkers when it moves into 
and out of feed position. The feed finger should be 
set on the shaft (302787) so it will be from 1/16-inch 
to 3/32-inch from the latch guard bracket when fully 
in. When the feed finger is out of action the outer 
end of the finger should be directly over the center 
of the clamp and cutter block. 

Sufficii nt tension should be kept on the feed fin- 
ger pivot spring (302800) to prevent the finger from 
bouncing when it moves into and out of feed posi- 
tion. The feeder guide post (302793) is adjustable up 
and down; the feeder guide (203455) is not adjust- 
able and the screw (15293) should be used only to 
keep the guide tight to the post. The best bet is to 
loosen the screw (15293), raise the guide upward as 
far as it will go and then tighten the screw securely 
and set the post to control the feed finger height. 

Miles of yarn passing through the hole in the feed 
finger will cut a gap in time; even though small it 
will give trouble so it is best to repolish the holes 
in the finger and be sure to bevel off the inner side 
so the yarn will not lead over a raw or sharp edge. 
Combed cotton yarns cause lint to form when run 
over a sharp edge in the feed finger. 


Bolt Cam Operating Cam 


The bolt cam operating cam (203440) serves a 
two-fold purpose on double feed machines; it sup- 
plies the means for lowering the sliders into the 
auxiliary stitch cam race for draw thread knitting, 
and in a like manner controls the sliders for two feed 
knitting. Correct setting of this cam is very impor- 
tant since the lower bolt must move in and out at 
the proper time in rela: a to slider butt set up and 
cylinder movement, slider butt and needle action in 
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both upper and lower cylinders, are controlled direct- 
ly or indirectly by cam (203440). 

The bolt cam operating cam controls the move- 
ment of the double feeder slide (203450) which in 
turn moves the lower bolt to one of four positions, 
fully out, one-third in, two-thirds in and fully in. 
At fully out position the lower bolt clears all slider 
butts; at one-third in it clears medium butt sliders 
and lowers long butt; at two-thirds in it clears short 
butt and lowers medium and long butt and when ful- 
ly in all sliders are lowered. The various steps on 
the bolt cam operating cam assure the proper dis- 
tance of inward and outward movement. The all 
important point is that the movement takes place at 
the proper time. 

The following is a brief summary of the bolt cam 
operating cam action on the lower bolt and sliders 
in the lower cylinder at various points. As draw 
thread knitting begins the lower bolt moves in to 
clear the medium butt sliders and lower the long 
butt, while long butt sliders are passing under the 
feed cam it moves fully in; when the long butt slid- 
ers have completed one revolution and are again 
passing under the feed cam the lower bolt moves out 
far enough to again clear the medium butt sliders. 
When the medium sliders have passed the feed cam 
the lower bolt moves fully out. 

After the welt has been made the feed cam moves 
in again far enough to clear the short butt sliders on 
the first move and lower the medium and long butt 
sliders. On the next move the feed cam moves fully 
in and remains in this position for the duration of 
1x1 top and broac. rib leg knitting. As the machine 
goes onto the heel the feed cam moves out while long 
butt sliders are passing, far enough to clear the 
short butt on the first move and fully out while the 
short butt sliders are passing the feed cam. When 
the heel is completed the feed cam moves in on the 
first move far enough to clear the short butt sliders 
and fully in on the next move, while long butt sliders 
are passing under the feed cam. 

When the foot knitting is completed and the ma- 
chine goes onto the toe the feed cam action in rela- 
tion to slider butts in the lower cylinder is the same 
as going from leg to heel knitting. Thus the cycle 
of lower bolt action controlled by the bolt cam op- 
erating cam has been completed for the knitting of 
one sock. 

The bolt cam operating cam seldom gets out of 
position once it has been properly set and the cap 
screw (15457) in the top of the vertical shaft has 
been tightened securely. Two feed driving mechan- 
ism getting out of time and causing a jam-up may 
cause the operating cam to be moved. Wear on the 
two feed driving mechanism or improper adjustments 
can also cause the bolt cam operating cam to move 
too early or too late, which has the same effect as 
though the cam were improperly set. Ordinary wear 
as a rule causes the operating cam to act too late 
rather than too early, and for this reason it is neces- 
sary at times to re-set the bolt cam operating cam. 
If for any reason it becomes necessary to re-set the 
operating cam, it can be done in a few minutes and all 
guess work in connection with its proper setting can 
be eliminated. 
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Proceed in this manner: Turn the machine by 
hand until the feed cam is fully in and draw thread 
knitting has begun; continue to turn by hand until 
the ratchet wheel has made a full stroke on the move 
preceding the last one which takes the draw thread 
out of action. At this position of the ratchet wheel 
(302780) set the bolt cam operating cam (203440) so 
the double feeder slide (203450) will be off the step 
on the operating cam and about 1/16-inch past the 
step off point. This position of the bolt cam operat- 
ing cam will assure getting the feed cam out in the 
long butt sliders in ample time to clear the medium 
butt during the draw thread knitting. 

Once the operating cam is set properly at this 
point it will be correct at every other point since 
there is ample leeway for the feed cam to operate 
when going onto the heel and off and onto the toe. 
The close place is the move preceding the one which 
completes draw thread knitting. We shall consider 
the relationship between the bolt cam operating cam 
and upper bolt action at a later date; for the present 
may we say that insofar as timing is concerned, the 
position suggested will be correct for both upper and 
lower cylinders. 


Yarn Clamp and Cutter Blocks 


All two feed Komets are equipped with twce com- 
plete yarn clamps and cutter blocks (203460), both 
exactly alike; one of them takes care of the draw 
thread and the other the two feed yarn. One com- 
plete yarn clamp and cutter block assembly is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. We have referred 
to clamp and cutter blocks briefly in connection with 
feed finger movement and adjustments, however, 
Since these parts have more or less to do with two 
feed knitting problems, we shall attempt to give some 
additional information about their care and adjust- 
ment. 

Keep the draw thread clamp and cutter block set 
in as near to the sliders as possible and make sure 
it will clear the sliders during heel and toe knitting. 
Set the trapper body bracket (203453) so the draw 
thread clamp and cutter block will be swung in as 
near to the sinkers as possible. This setting will 
vary with diameters since sinkers do not rock out in 
the same place on the double feed side on all diame- 
ters. Notice the settings on new machines as they 
come from the factory and you will see the differ- 
ence. 

The time required to get the draw thread or dou- 
ble feed yarn from feed position into the yarn clamp 
will also vary according to diameters. On any di- 
ameter make sure that the draw thread yarn clamp 
does not press against the outer surface of the latch 
guard when the clamp is fully open. The closing 
time of the draw thread clamp is not as important 
as the opening time. It matters little if the end 
when cut off be a trifle longer or shorter—it matters 
a great deal whether or not the end is released at 
the proper time. 

The operating cams for both yarn clamps should 
be timed so the ends will be released before the yarns 
are pulled taut by the needles. Holes will result if 
this timing is too late. 

In setting the adjusting screw (303806) in lever 
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(203462), do not go to the extreme so that spring 
(302802) will be fully compressed; broken trapper 
slides and broken or bent adjusting screws will re- 
sult if excessive pressure is used. 

Sometimes we find that when a yarn clamp closes 
on the draw thread or two feed yarn it will pinch 
the yarn off completely and fail to hold it in the 
clamp. This, of course, means a press-off when the 
feeder swings into feed position again. Very often 
this occurs when changing from a mercerized yarn 
to cotton or from any high twist to soft yarn. This 
trouble can usually be traced to the yarn clamp 
(203465); very often it shows up when replacing a 
yarn clamp which has been damaged or broken. It 
is caused by a sharp edge on the upper side of the 
yarn clamp and can be corrected by rounding off the 
upper edge with a fine die-maker’s file or a thin 
knife blade shaped oil stone. 

When the yarn clamp closes it first clamps the 
yarn between the upper surface of the clamp and the 
body of the block; after the yarn has been clamped 
the under side of the clamp and the top of the clamp 
guide (203464) do the actual cutting. Rounding off 
the upper edge of the yarn clamp will give it a 
chance to pull the yarn down between the clamp and 
body of the block and prevent pinching off before 
cutting takes place. When the slot or hook on the 
clamp is cut square across, it simply acts as a cut- 
ting edge on both sides. 

Regrinding or sharpening the upper surface of the 
clamp guide to make it cut better usually does more 
harm than good. It is truly remarkable how well 
the clamp and cutter blocks work and how little at- 
tention they actually require when we consider what 
they do. 

In setting the double feed clamp and cutter block, 
make sure that neither the body of the block nor the 
clamp when fully open can come in contact with 
needle latches as they pass by. Here again di- 


ameters of the cylinder make a difference; on large 
diameters closer settings are required and the clamp 
and cutter block must be set in as near to the nee- 
dles as possible; on small diameters we seldom have 
trouble with needle latches striking the clamp or 
cutter block. 

The best way to avoid bent latches when it be- 
comes necessary to re-set a clamp and cutter block 
is to raise a needle latch directly in front of the 
block by hand and check for clearance. Remember 
the needle latches really move when your machine 
is running at top speed so make allowances for this 
when making adjustments. Keep the double feed 
yarn clamp swung in toward the cylinder as far as 
possible; this is especially important on large di- 
ameter machines. On these we find it more diffi- 
cult to keep the yarn clamps open long enough for 
the yarn to enter, especially when going onto the 
heel. Also, in going from heel to foot it is more 
difficult to release the yarn soon enough on large 
diameters than on small. Remember, the farther 
away from the cylinder the clamp and cutter block 
are swung the farther forward it will have to be 
set, which means it will take longer, all things con- 
sidered, for the yarn to reach the cutter block when 
it swings out of action. 

After all, both yarn clamps must be set more or 
less in relation to cylinder movement, for cylinder 
movement alone determines the time when yarns 
reach the clamp and cutter and when they must be 
released by them. 

And last but not least, let’s not forget the one 
important detail that has much to do with many of 
our fixing problems—lubrication. Some light cup 
grease applied to operating cams on the vertical 
shaft will help a lot and a few drops of oil weekly 
on the slides, clamp and cutter parts, feeder pivots 
and shatts—and don’t forget the oil hole in the draw 
thread bracket. K. O. METZ 


Method of Handling Nylon Hosiery 


NYLON presents new problems to 

hosiery manufacturers. It must 
be handled more carefully than 
tram silk to prevent its being pick- 
ed and pulled. Here may be seen a 
method employed by one mill to 
store the nylon blanks at the knit- 
ter’s bench. The knitter’s bench at 
the left in the photograph is 
equipped with a white canvas bag 
so that the dozens may be laid 
lengthwise in it, thereby protecting 
the delicate fabric from passers-by 
and eliminating pull threads. This 
system also prevents creasing of 
fabric and permits the nylon legs to 
lie stretched out smooth. At the 
right in the photograph may be 
seen the usual method of handling 
tram silk hosiery. 


COTTON staff photo 
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Knowing how to produce hosiery that is correct among women w ho recognize and appreciate 
good value is one thing: doing it consistently, unerringly, is another. | orrington Needles, 


the machine-made needles. are considered Necessary by Many mills W ho achieve and main- 


tain the highest standards of knitting —standards that meet the demands of critical women. 
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Whether you buy looms or build them, 


YOU'LL WANT THESE ADVANTAGES | 


IGHER operating speeds, lower power costs, longer 

life with fewer service interruptions, less need of 
maintenance attention: these are features that every 
loom user wants. And every loom builder wants to in- 
corporate these features in his product, to give his 
customers greater satisfaction and bring repeat orders. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing offers you a simple, 
effective way to get these advantages in textile ma- 
chinery. It is ideally suited to the high speeds needed 
for fast production. Its low coefficient of friction re- 
duces power losses and gives more efficient operation. 
Its high load capacity is an important aid to long bear- 
ing life. And the thorough, efficient lubrication of the 


bearing keeps maintenance attention at a minimum. 


OF MANUFACTURING 


PRECISION PRODUCTS New York Boston 
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Philadelphia 


Detroit Cleveland Chicago 


The turned-in lips of the hardened outer race provide 
a reservoir for grease or oil, enabling the bearing to 
operate for long periods without renewal of lubricant. 
Moreover, the lips fit closely to the shaft, helping to 
exclude dust and lint. 

To the machine builder, the Needle Bearing’s low 
cost and ease of installation offer still further advan- 
tages, permitting him to give his customers the features 
of anti-friction operation at surprisingly low expense. 

Investigate the advantages of the Needle Bearing— 
write for Catalog No. 115 for more detailed informa- 
tion. For Needle Bearings for heavier service, ask our 
associate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, for a copy of Booklet 103X. 




















1866 THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ~ Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. 
75 YEARS Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


London, England 
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Compressed Air 
Removes Rubber Top 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have overcome a problem on our automatic 
ribber top machines and perhaps it will be of inter- 
est to other seamless manufacturers. 

On our 2%-inch to 3-inch machines making in- 
fant hose, we could not get the hose to drop out of 
the machine when they had finished making the sock, 
so that the machine could make up and start out on 
another top. 

We discovered that we could use compressed air 
to blow the hose clear of the cylinder when they 
cut out, so we made an application of compressed 
air so that it would operate at the proper time and 
blow the hose clear. 

Our knitters were operating from 12 to 14 ma- 
chines each, with a production of from 55 to 70 doz- 
en per 8-hour shift. Since we have been using the 
compressed air device to blow the hose out, our 
knitters are operating from 20 to 22 machines each, 
and their production is from 120 to 135 dozen per 
8-hour shift. 






































In case other mills wish to install a device to 
blow the hose out, I will give a sketch of the way we 
are doing this. See sketch. 

No. 1. Air valve commonly used in knitting rooms 
on air hose to blow lint off machine. 

No. 2. Air hose from line running from air com- 
pression to back of machine, just over drive shaft 
—. 

No. 3. Automobile air pump hose from air valve 
to center of needle ring. 

No. 4. Bracket welded te air valve “1”’ and fas- 
tened to yarn stand at back of bracket post. 
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No. 5. Thrust bar extended from thumb valve “1”’ 
to regular drum. 

No. 6. %s-inch cam comes under thrust bar ‘5’, 
as machines move to cut out finished hose causing 
thumb valve on “1” to be raised, releasing air and 
blowing clear of cylinder. %g-inch cam “4” passing 
on from under thrust bar “5” closing air valve unti! 
another hose is made and cut out. 

No. 7. Tube valve stem inserted in 14-inch hole 
drilled in center of yarn clamp and shear bracket. 

No. 8. 34-inch pipe. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7221 
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Loose Chains and Gears 
on Fuall-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Too little attention is given to loose drive chains 
and driving gears, and since this is a major cause for 
various troubles on a full-fashioned knitting machine, 
they should be checked more frequently. 

Often a machine will be cutting or even making 
narrowing menders when there seems to be no ap- 
parent cause. In the case of cutting, sometimes 
every setting seems just as it should be, the needles 
seem to be set at the proper height, the knocking- 
over bits set as they should be, the catch bar right, 
and possibly there is no evidence of sharp needles, 
sinkers or knocking-over bits, yet the cutting will 
continue. The same is true of narrowing menders. 
Sometimes the narrowing fingers are set perfectly 
and fit the needles just right, and still narrowing 
menders and picot menders continue to make their 
appearance. 

Needless adjustments are often made to correct 
these troubles, but in many instances the cause of 
the defect can be found in a loose drive chain or 
gear. The reason for this is that when a chain or 
gear is loose, the machine will move in jerks, as the 
slack must be taken up before the machine starts to 
move, and there are times while the machine is in 
motion that it turns hara and times when it turn easy; 
the slack is taken up on the hard pull and released on 
the easy pull. Thus, at times the machine Jumps 
ahead of itself and then again holds back when it 
should be going ahead. 

This can readily be seen when the machine is 
turned by hand into the narrowing motion, as the 
narrowing machine will appear to jump and then 
stop, and then jump again into position. 

All this tends to destroy or disrupt the natural 
or intended motion of the machine, causing unneces- 
sary trouble. 

One can easily detect a chain that is too loose or 
a gear that rocks on its shaft by releasing the safety 
backstop on the machine and turning the handwheel 
backward and forward. If the handwheel shaft 
rocks either way without moving the machine, then 
it is time to make the drive chains as tight as they 
should be, and to make the driving gears tight on 
their shaft. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7222 
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Knitter Pont be a *Cone-Stripper” 
nara (Even if the boss is not looking, 


it still costs everybody money.) 


‘*Knitter Hints’’ Nos. 1, 2 and 3 appeared in April, May and June issues Photo, John C. Fonville of CoTTON 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


There 





Rise in Raw Silk Makes Full-Fashioned Hosiery Harden with Con- 


servative Advances Due—Government Ceilin 


in Combed 


Cotton Yarns a Restraining Factor to Further Advance 
Affecting Seamless and Half-Hose Mills—Half-Hose Prices 
Advanced—Hosiery Shipments This Year Considerably 
Ahead of 1940—Underwear Mills Rushed 


June 16, 1941 


SHIPMENTS in the hosiery industry so far this year have been about 
10 per cent ahead of the same period a year previous but the full- 
fashioned end of the business has not participated in the upturn to the 


extent some other branches of the industry have. 


In general the men’s 


end of the business has been much more active than women’s and child- 
ren’s numbers and this is due in large part to the large amount of hose 


being taken by the Army and Navy. 


Silk’s advance over the last month 


has brought to the fore the question of the mills getting more for their 
goods but with June showing to date a smaller consumer demand this 
has not taken place as yet except in the low-end merchandise and here 


it has been conservative. 


Seamless lines and half-hose are strong in price 


and in many instances the mills are sold as far ahead as they care to at 


present. 
of orders in hand. 


Full-Fashioned 


Raw silk prices early in June were 
up about 45 cents from the low of a 
few months back and this should mean 
an advance of 25 to 30 cents a dozen 
in the price of full-fashioned hosiery 
but manufacturers have been slow to 
place increases in effect. They com- 
plain that this end of the business has 
not been good in most sections of the 
industry so that the time is not ripe 
to get as high prices as the raw rise 
warrants. Shipments of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery in the first four 
months of this year were up 10.6 per 
cent compared with the same time a 
year previous and out of approximate- 
ly 14,376,000 dozen pairs of women’s 
full-fashioned, nylon shipments alone 
were slightly more than 2,000,000 dozen 
pairs. There is little doubt but that 
full-fashioned prices will have to go 
up somewhat over the next couple of 
months if silk stays where it is or ad- 
vances further because current hosiery 
prices were based on silk around $2.50 
in instances whereas this commodity 
is now over the $3.00 level. 


Half-Hose 


This has been one of the most active 
sections of the hosiery industry this 
year with shipments in the first four 
months averaging 18 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1940 and in the case 
of seamless wool shipments they are 
up 284 per cent. This exceptional in- 
crease is explained by the large amount 


Underwear mills also have about all they can handle in the way 


of such goods that is being taken by 
the Army and Navy. Only one section 
of the half-hose industry shows a de- 
cline in shipments and that is silk with 
the larger decline in full-fashioned and 
the smaller one in seamless half-hose. 
Seamless rayon and cotton both showed 
nice gains with the larger in cotton 
and explained by the large amount of 
such lines bought by the Army. 

Price advances averaging 10 per cent 
in the retail end have been placed in 
effect on fall leading manu- 
facturers of men’s branded half-hose in- 
cluding the Interwoven Stocking Co., 
Westminster, Ltd., and Phoenix Ho- 
siery Co., the latter as far as its wool 
lines are concerned. The advances 
were brought about by recent increases 
in cotton and mercerized yarns and 
general mill costs. Higher government 
wage rates go into effect September 15 
but it is expected that bulk of the fall 
production will be out of the way by 
that time. Some of the lowest priced 
half-hose on the retail shelves are ex- 
pected to disappear altogether while 
advances will have to come shortly in 
all other numbers. 


lines by 


Seamless 


This end of the market has not been 
the most active and has been lagging 
behind the rest. Shipments of wom- 
en’s seamless during the early months 
of this year were off 6 per cent com- 
pared with the same period a year 
previous but in anklets shipments have 
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been slightly higher. are sev- 
eral new developments in this end of 
the business that give promise. One of 
these is the introduction of 
stockings and sheer blacks, coming tn 
seamless as well as in full-fashioned. 
Leading fashion magazines have been 
featuring these and leading retail out- 
lets in the large cities of the country 
have been displaying them with good 
results. Another promising develop 
ment been the introduction of 
seamless nylon stockings and 
large outlets have had these 
$1.25 retail. Manufacturers look upon 
this with hope and several makers of 
full-fashioned say they plan to go into 
the seamless nylon end. The price 
Situation is strong due to higher costs 
of manufacture including upturns in 
cotton, wool and silk and 
ahead has been apparent, coming from 


colored 


has 
several! 
around 


coverage 


large buyers who want to beat coming 
price advances and also to be sure of 
having the goods in stock later on this 


year. 


Underwear 


Manufacturers of underwear have 
more orders than they can handle in 
most instances so that it is a question 
of alloting deliveries for the rest of the 
vear. During the first four months of 
this vear manufacturers of knit woo! 
and cotton underwear produced 15 per 
cent more than in the same period a 
year previous but at the end of April 
the unfilled orders in hand were about 
twice what they were a year previous. 
‘art of this activity has come through 
the large amount of goods being bought 
for the armed forces of the country and 
still larger amounts are to be bought 
for the Army. In this connection the 
latter in June for the first time accept- 
ed bids on cotton knit garments made 
from carded yarns of high grade. Pre- 
viously the Army would accept under 
wear of this type made only from 
combed yarns and the change was 
made in view of the sold up position of 
combed mills. 

Most underwear mills fee] the Gov 
ernment setting a ceiling in combed 
yarn was a desirable feature; they fee! 
that it will tend to stabilize underwear 
prices also to a degree. Civilian buy 
ers are becoming more concerned at 
their inability to obtain early deliveries 
and this is now applying to orders for 
fal lines as well as for lightweights for 
spring and summer. Costs of manufac 
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turers have increased so fast that most 
agree they are not as well off so far 
as profit margins go as they were at 
the spring opening when goods prices 
were considerably lower. 


Gov't. Combed Yarn 
Ceiling Affects Knitters 


Telling the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry that Army re- 
quirements in cloth, underwear and 
socks had become a problem as early 
as October 1940, Leon Henderson, ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, de- 
clared that his imposition of a ceiling 
on combed cotton yarn prices would 
both minimize speculation and induce 
full use of both combing and twisting 
equipment. After citing the facts that 
30s single had increased in price by 
approximately 65 per cent from August 
1940 to May 17 of this year, Mr. Hen- 
derson emphasized that such an ad- 
vance had not, except to a limited ex- 
tent, been necessitated by increases in 
the cost of cotton. His statement failed 
to appease representatives of the cot- 
ton States and the action also failed to 
meet the approval of combed yarn spin- 
ners who declared that not only had 
the ceiling been set too low but that 
the differentials on some sizes were 
greatly inadequate. 

According to Lew Hahn, general 
manager of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association; “Retailers like oth- 
er business groups, are opposed to Gov- 
ernment price fixing, but we are ob- 
liged to recognize that the cotton goods 
industry has had several significant 
warnings and so far as results are con- 
cerned, seems not to have taken the 
situation seriously.” He added that 
the imposition of a price ceiling on 
combed yarns should be accepted as a 
decidedly bearish influence on the cot- 
ton goods trade. 

President Roy Cheney of the Under- 
wear Institute, early in June declared 
that “several unusual situations with 
regard to the sale and delivery of yarn 
have recently come to the attention of 
the institute. The first has to do with 
the attempt of some yarn people to in- 
crease their contract prices to the 
ceiling set by Henderson. This is, of 
course, unwarranted. Next, it has 
come to our attention that some yarn 
sellers are attempting to get prices be- 
yond the ceiling set by Mr. Henderson 
on the ground that their yarns are spe- 
cial types of a higher quality. In cases 
of this kind it may be necessary for the 
yarn seller to prove his case to Mr. 
Henderson and to get a special certifi- 
cate to that effect before imposing an 
increase on prices on the underwear 
mills.” He added that it may be that 
underwear manufacturers will have to 
request the imposition of priorities on 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1941 

PRICE CEILINGS and priorities for textiles being manufactured for the 

Government are in prospect in the very near future. Indications are 
there will not be enough production of many lines for use by the armed 
forces of the country and for normal civilian demand which means that 
textile manufacturers will be among those who if they have not already 
done so will have to make major adjustments in their business. Manufac- 
turers are going to find themselves confronted with the demand to do a 
large volume of business with a small profit margin and many luxury 
items in their lines will have to be discontinued for the term of the 
national defense drive. 

During the last month the Government issued ceiling prices for combed 
cotton yarns and early in June mercerizers came out with a new list 
based upon the Government combed list. This means that prices of these 
yarns are frozen at this level until producers can prove that they have 
had additional costs in which event the Federal Price Administrator 
would re-examine their claims. Other textiles may feel the effects of this 
and the general trend will be to stabilize prices. 

If prices become more stable this will not mean that forward coverage 
in raw materials and yarns will become less marked. With business activ- 
ity in this country at all-time peak rates and with the President indicat- 
ing that the national emergency may last for several years this means 
manufacturers may with justice carry larger inventories than they did a 
year back. In many lines it is no longer a question of price but of getting 
delivery and with this to continue there is going to be no let-up in demand 
as far ahead as sellers will accept. As the Government takes more pro- 
duction for its armed forces the civilian trade will have to make more im- 
portant adjustments than ever before. A large volume of business, with 
prices strong but advancing only very slowly. due to Government controls 


and small profit margins are ahead. 











yarn sellers and if further necessary 
request the allocation of production of 
certain yarn sellers to Army, Navy and 
Marine Corp contracts at prices to be 
fixed by the Government. In general 
the underwear market viewed the ceil- 
ing as a favorable development, having 
the tendency of stabilizing prices. 


New Hosiery Rules 
Effective July 15 


Trade Practice Rules for the hosiery 
industry in process of formulation since 
the fall of 1937, have been officially 
approved by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and for effect on July 15. The 
tentative draft of the rules on which 
a public hearing was held last Novem- 
ber has been followed for the most 
part although there are some additions 
and amendments to which attention is 
called by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. It states in 
this connection that there is a standard 
or definition of “lisle”’ for the first 
time. The lowest count qualifying for 
this description is a 30s count, and the 
cotton used must be long staple. In 
the fina! draft of the rules it is per- 
missible to use a staple of an inch and 
one-sixteenth in the 30s and 35s counts. 
Minor changes are also noted in mini- 
mum twist requirements of the highest 
counts, 

It is noted that the “crepe” standard 
developed five years ago and which 
has been generally accepted by the in- 
dustry is incorporated in the final 
rules. It is not necessary to disclose 
the fiber content of each item entered 
on an inyoice provided the invoice car- 


ries a statement that the seller war- 
rants each and every item coming un- 
der the rules is properly marked and 
labeled as to content in conformity 
with the rules. Hosiery containing 
any kind of wool is governed by the 
Wool Products Labeling Act but such 
hosiery shall not be deemed to be re- 
lieved of the necessity of complying 
with this or any provisions of the ho- 
siery rules which relate to matters not 
covered in the wool labeling act. Ho- 
siery which are irregulars, seconds or 
thirds must be conspicuously marked 
to this effect. The rules do not apply 
only to the manufacturer but govern 
with equal force the converter, process- 
or, dyer, finisher, distributor, dealer, 
importer, vendor or any person acting 
for any of these. 


Fall Hosiery Colors 
Tend to Darker Shades 


The introduction of a number of 
darker colors in the 1941 fall hosiery 
color cards is regarded significant by 
the Textile Color Card Association. At- 
tention is called to Brown Butter in 
the new list which is described as a 
warm, rich tone of light brown. It is 
linked with the smart golden and sepia 
browns in fall costumes as well as with 
lively greens of golden cast and the 
darker pine leaf or timber versions. 
The introduction for the fall of an 
off-black called Black Rhythm is also 
stressed as a feature of considerable 
importance. There are eight new ho- 
siery tones in all on the fall card all 
of which ean be duplicated on nylon. 
They are in addition to Brown Butter 
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TO STEP UP/PRODUCTION 


With full-fashioned hosiery sales going steadily up- 
ward and an ever-increasing demand for fine gauge silk 
and nylon hosiery, the hosiery manufacturer faces two 
problems. First, he must increase his production ca- 
pacity without over-expanding. Second, he must 
increase his profitable production by reducing his per- 
centage of “rejects” and ‘seconds,’ which normally 
runs higher on the finer gauges. 

The Wildman Single-head, Single-unit Full-fashioned 
machine is the answer to both these problems. First, 
it offers a rate of production unequalled by any other 
machine. Second, it reduces the number of ‘‘rejects”’ and 
“seconds” to a minimum because it provides a perfect 
motch of the leg and foot. The bad matching with 
leggers and footers, particularly noticeable on fine 
gauge hosiery, is entirely eliminated with this revolu- 
tionary Wildman Single-unit machine, because the 
entire stocking is knit in one continuous operation. 

Ease of operation, permitting quick training of inex- 
perienced help ... ease and speed of installation, 
eliminating delays and disturbance in operating 
schedules . . . are among the many other important 
advantages which make this machine so desirable. 
Full details will be sent to any interested manufacturer, 
upon request. 


Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 
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ilready mentioned : Honeycomb, a dark- 
ened beige; Suncharm, a warm, sun 
baked tan; a smart brown- 
ish beige; Wineblush, a glamorous rosy 
east beige; Aerobeige, a subtle neutral 
Smokehaze, a distinctive taupe 
tone beige and Black Rhythm, an al- 
luring off black. 


Three-Thread, 45-Gauge 
Most Popular Type 
The 


womens 


Cocobark, 


tone; 


most popular construction of 
full-fashioned silk — stock- 
ings in a recent month was 45-gauge, 
three thread, which represented about 
33 per cent of the total goods pro- 
duced in that month, according to a 
summary made by the National Asso- 
eiation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
About 44 per cent of all nylon full- 
fashioned hosiery produced during the 
Same period was 45-gauge, 40 denier,, 
construction and 25 per cent 
gauge, 30 denier. It is pointed out that 
two and three-thread 45-gauge construc- 
tions have steadily increased in impor- 
tance in the last five years and now 
cover 38 per cent of the total. On the 


was 5l- 


other hand 42-gauge, three-thread and 
42-gauge, four-thread type which now 
gradually less important and were in 
Mareh 1941 only 18 and 13 per cent 
of the total respectively. Of further 
interest is the rise in importance of the 
45-gauge, four-thread type which now 
accounts for about 11 per cent of the 
total. In the case of the 39-gauge, four- 
thread, only one-half of 
what it was in March a year ago. 


volume was 


Agreement Reached In 
Apex Hosiery Case 


A compromise by which the Apex 
Hosiery Company suit against the 
County of Philadelphia and the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Hosiery Workers 
would be settled for a cash payment of 
$125,000 has been agreed upon. The 
County would pay $15,000 of this 
amount and the union $110,000. Suing 
the union for damage done by strikers 
at the plant and the County for failure 
to provide police protection, the com- 
pany originally won a verdict of $711,- 
OOO in the United States District 
Court which was invalidated by the 





An Eye on the 


Operations have begun at Delavan, 
Wis., in the plant of the former Brad- 
ley Knitting Company. The mill has 
been taken over by the newly organized 
Bradley Division of George E. Borg 
Corporation of Chicago, manufacturers 
of men’s and boy’s sweaters. Walter 
E. Hess of Milwaukee, and for 22 years 
with the former Bradley firm’s Milwau- 
kee division, will be general manager. 


Marlee Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Gibsonville, N. C., has been reorganized 
as Ingle Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Ine., with J. C. Bolles of Rufus D. Wil- 
son, Inc., Burlington, N. C., as presi- 
dent and Lee H. Ingle, formerly with 
Marlee as secretary and treasurer. 


The following equipment has been 
sold through Morris Speizman, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Ellis Hosiery Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C., two Zephyr extractors; 
Whisnant Hosiery Mills, 48-inch ex- 
tractor; Hildebran (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, Zephyr extractors. 


It is understood that Samuel and 
Irving Greenberg are president and 
treasurer resnectively of a new mill to 
at Fall River, Mass., the 
which is Bristol Knitting 


be located 
name o1 
Mills, Ine. 


Dolly Hosiery Mill, Valdese, N. C., 
has moved into new quarters and it is 
reported that the concern will even- 
tually double its capacity for manu- 
facturing infants’ hosiery. 


It is reported that Marlyn Mill, Ine., 
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Knitting Mills 


a New York concern, will operate the 
plant of the Lengel-Fencil Hosiery 
Compay, Anniston, Ala., which closed 
in 1938 during a labor dispute. 


Vanity Fair Silk Corporation, Jick- 
son, Ala., has installed new equipment 
consisting of 20 machines for knitting 
rayon and silk fabric for the mapnufac- 
ture of women’s underwear. 


Pittsford Knitting Mills, Inec., De- 
troit, Mich., is a new mill formed by 
Alfred A. Lauppe and associates, to 
operate a plant to produce outerwear. 


John Rems & Sons, Macungie, Pa., 
manufacturers of knit underwear, will 
build a one-story addition to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 


Warren Knitting Company, Inc., 
3allston, N. Y., has been granted pa- 
pers of incorporation, with authorized 
eapital stock of $50,000. 


The Kernersville (N. C.) plant of 
Adams-Millis Corporation will be en- 
larged, according to officials of the or- 
ganization. 


C. C. Clontz of Hickory, N. C., has 
installed machinery in a mill at Gold- 
ston, N. C., where rayon and cotton 
half-hose will be manufactured. 


2aragon Knitting Mills Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will build a 48x120 
foot addition to the warehouse. 

Misses Lois and Mamie M :Affee are 
building a new hosiery mill at Granite 
Falis, N. C. 


Supreme Court which ruled that dam- 
ages could not be collected under the 
anti-trust law. Branch No. 1 of the 
hosiery union, the Philadelphia local 
which staged the sit-down strike at the 
Apex plant in May 1937 is reported to 
be prepared to pay its $110,000 share 
and at the annual convention of the 
hosiery federation held in Philadelphia 
it was decided that Branch No. 1 of the 
union should not bear the entire ex- 
pense but that the amount would be 
raised by the entire membership of the 
national federation. The $125,000 set- 
tlement is reported to be satisfactory to 
the insurance companies involved which 
have already paid an estimated $141,- 
000 to the Apex and therefore to re- 
ceive the bulk of the settlement pay- 
ment. A settlement would close the 
books on a four-year litigation which 
began with the forcible entry of 5,000 
into the plant in the sit-down strike 
which ended after an injunction had 
been issued by the Federal courts here. 


Half-Hose Shipments 
Reach High Level 


Directly influenced by Army orders 
arising from the naticnal defense pro- 
gram, April shipments of seamless woo! 
half-hose were 589 , cent over deliv- 
eries a year ago for a total of 222,877 
dozen pairs as compared with the 1940 
months’ total of only 32,341 dozens 
pairs. This spectacular gain in a divi- 
sion, that had been one of the most 
inactive, contributed to a record for 
April hosiery shipments, the total of 
all types rising 25.7 per cent over the 
Same month last year. Next to the 
wool gain, men’s bundle goods regis- 
tered a rise of 87.6 per cent over April 
of last year, volume rising to 500,922 
dozen pairs as compared with 266,948 
dozen pairs in the 1940 months. For 
the first four months of this year ship- 
ments of half-hose and slacks were 17.9 
per cent over the same month a year 
previous. The Natiorial Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers reports that 48,- 
628,543 dozen pairs of hosiery of all 
types were shipped during the first 
four months of this year compared with 
total shipments of 44,167,662 dozen 
pairs during the first four months of 
1940. 


New Jute Socks 
For Army Use 


The Quartermaster the 
Army under date of May 7, 1941 has is- 
sued specifications for a new type sock 
made of jute which is to be worn by 
troops in cold regions. They are to be 
made in four sizes, small, medium, 
large and extra-large and the yarn is 
to be made from a good quality soft 
strong unbleached jute fiber with the 
varn thoroughly cleaned and twisted 
with a soft knitting twist about three 
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Send for illustrated descriptive literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street . New York, N. Y. 
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to four turns per inch and to be a 2 
pound or a 16-pound jute yarn. The 
sock shall be seamless, circular knit 6n 
a machine having not more than 54 
needles and cylinder of not less than 
41,4 inches in diameter with the leg, 
heel and toe being knitted with a plain 
knit stitch. The top shall be finished 
by overlocking with a_ three-thread 
stitch with not less than 14 stitches per 
inch and from the top to the lower 
edge of the heel shall measure 10 inch- 
es. The socks are to weigh as a mini- 
mum from 2% to 314 pounds per dozen 
pair. 


Throwing Prices Up 
About 12 Per Cent 


Price increases averaging about 12 
per cent on basic one-way twist of silk 
hosiery yarn have been put into effect 
by a number of throwsters who declare 
their costs other than labor have gone 
up about 8 to 10 per cent in the last 
six months and that wages have been 
moved up over this period in a number 
of plants as a result of union contract 
requirements and competition for labor 
from plants working on defense con- 
tracts. Throwing interests claim that 
the higher prices now quoted by some 
mills are actually lower than quota- 
tions which were in effect when the 
cent minimum wage for the in- 
dustry became operative. A new mini- 
mum of 37% cents an hour under the 
Wage-Hour Law has been unanimously 
recommended by an industry committee 
appointed to study the subject and will 
probably become effective in the very 
near future. 


*>e , 
Kw 1 4 


Berks County Produces 
20 Per Cent of FF 


Reading, Pa., and Berks County in 
which that city is situated are making 
about 20 per cent of the nation’s full- 
fashioned hosiery, according to a state- 
ment of the Wyomissing Industries. 
The United States leads the world in 
the production of full-fashioned stock- 
ings and Pennsylvania produces 42 per 
cent of the nation’s total with the 
Reading area responsible for 45 per 
cent of the production in Pennsylvania. 
In an article in the Yarn Carrier it 
was stated that “During the past few 
vears there have been many signifi- 
cant changes with respect to the rel- 
ative importance of producing areas in 
the industry. The relocation of mills 
from the Philadelphia area to other 
sections of the country has given Read- 
ing clear title to the honor of being 
the largest producers of full-fashioned 
stockings. The only other area rival- 
ing Reading’s production is the state of 
North Carolina. However, North Caro- 
Jina comprises an area 60 times that of 
Berks County in square miles and con- 
sequently really not comparable.” 
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Price Administrator 
Surveys Raw Silk 
Situation In N. Y. 


Raw silk prices, availability of sup- 
plies, condition of stocks and possibili- 
ties Of shortages developing in some 
grades have been the subject of an in- 
quiry which the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply has initi- 
ated in New York. It was pointed out 
in this connection that there will be 
a considerable increase in parachute 
requirements next year due to the ex- 
panded heavy bomber program. At the 
present time parachutes, parachute har- 
nesses and ropes, parachute flares and 
cartridge bags, the main defense uses 
for silk, accounts for only a very small 
proportion of the monthly silk con- 
sumption. Its inquiry into the raw silk 
Situation is believed to be in line with 
the OPACS policy of keeping an eye on 
all materials needed for the defense 
program lest unjustifiable advances be 
made in prices. So far no textile ma- 
terial except combed yarn has had a 
price ceiling put over it. Several sell- 
ers and users of raw silk stated they 
had so far held only informal talks re- 
garding this with representatives of 
the OPACS. 


New Process Is Claimed 
Adding To Hosiery Wear 


United States Rubber Company has 
announced the development of a new 
process named “Kolok” which chenii- 
‘ally rivets men’s socks so that they 
will wear, it is claimed, up to three 
times as long as ordinary socks. It is 
claimed that in laboratory tests woolen 
socks treated by the process survived 
three and a half months of daily wear 
for fifteen hours each day withstanding 
laundrying ninety times in this period. 
Chemists of the company further claim 
the socks so treated eliminate shrink- 
age almost completely. The new pro- 
cess it is stated will be made available 
under license to manufacturers of men’s 
hosiery. The socks are not yet avail- 
able to the general public but produc- 
begun and public sale will 
commence soon. The results are 
achieved it is stated by immersing the 
fabrics in a bath of certain collodial 
substances suspended in water. 


tion has 


New Interest In 
FF Lisle Hose 


Interest is being shown in new num- 
bers of fine gauge full-fashioned lisle 
stockings which are being shown in 
several of the large New York depart- 
ment stores. One has a number of a 
kind at $1.95 a pair of English manu- 
facture which is not only of sheer con- 
struction and regular net mesh knit- 
ting, but can be had in light shades 
comparable to those in full-fashioned 
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silk. It is noted in particular that the 
yarns used in making such numbers 
are especially fine to give the desired 
sheerness which heretofore has been 
lacking in lisle numbers made in this 
country such as those promoted by the 
Department of Agriculture under style 
No. 106. Coming at this time when 
relations with Japan are a subject of 
discussion the new full-fashioned lisles 
take on more importance than any time 
since the last move toward a boycott 
of silk stockings several years ago. 


Seamless Nylons Attract 
FF Hosiery Interest 


Because seamless nylon hosiery 
would cost them only slightly more 
than half as much to produce as the 
full-fashioned styles in view of the 
smaller machinery investment and low- 
er labor rates, hosiery mills which un- 
til now have engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned merchan- 
dise are beginning to demonstrate an 
active interest in the nylon seamless 
production. It is stated that at least 
three mills have arranged for experi- 
mental equipment for a test run of 400- 
needle stockings but delivery of such 
machines against new orders is under- 
stood to be impossible before next Oc- 
tober. Although circular knit nylon 
stockings are now being made on ma- 
chines with as few as 320 needles. most 
full-fashioned firms believe that the 
trend in this type productien will be 
toward the finer needle styles. Reports 
indicate there are no more than per- 
haps a half a dozen 400-needle ma- 
chines in operation at present but it 
is pointed out labor costs are consid- 
erably lower on seamless production 
with other savings compared with full- 
fashioned possible. For the present if 
the seamless nylon production is ex- 
panded the yarn wil! have to be ob- 
tained by diverting some of that now 
going into full-fashioned hosiery. 


New Half-Hose Prices 
Average 10 Per Cent Up 


Prices being quoted on the fall line 
of men’s hosiery by several large pro- 
ducers average about 10 percent high- 
er than a These increases 
mean an advance of 5 cents a pair in 
the resale prices of the popular 355 and 
50 cent numbers. These advances by 
manufacturers will mean 
the retail level in all type goods but its 
effect will be most keenly felt in the 
low-end merchandise. It is believed 
that current experiments in the chain 
stores on repricing merchandise from 
15 to 17 cents, for example, will not 
solve the problem of passing these mill 
cost advances on to the public so that 
further increases in such goods are 
looked for as the only answer to this 
question. These cheaper goods are 


year ago. 
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For your protection 


FLEUR-O-LIER Fixtures 
are Tested and Certified on: 


Efficient lighting performance. 
How to be sure about Dependable ballasts and starters. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTI NG Durability and safety. 


Minimum flicker. 
1. Get Certified Fixtures. MAZDA lamp manufacturers set up Ease of maintenance. 
50 rigid specifications for better light and better service 









High power factor —85% or more— 
under which Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are tested. Certification and 44 other rigid specifications. 
is by world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York City. 

2. Get Guaranteed Fixtures. Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are guaran- 
teed by their manufacturers to be free from any defects in 
material, workmanship or assembly for 90 days. See 
guarantee above. 


3. Choose from a wide variety. Be sure that the fixtures you 
buy fit your specific needs. There are over 100 different sizes 
and designs of Fleur-O-Liers available for your selection. 
4. Get competent advice. Fluorescent lighting will serve you | 
best if it is properly installed. Ask your local lighting 


company for suggestions on how to get the most out of 
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your investment in fluorescent. 
It identifies Tested, Certified, 
And when you buy fluorescent fixtures insist that Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 
they carry the FLEUR-O-LIER tag at the right. 











TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


“| 
7 a f U R a a a j E R Fieur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2137 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio | 
Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,”’ together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
Manufoe Vy ; ? , manufacturers. | 


Name 





Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open Address 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O0-LIER requirements City State 
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made almost solely in the South which 
will feel most heavily the effect of the 
recent seamless hosiery agreement to 
raise minimum hourly wages of work- 
ers from the present base of 3214 cents 
to 36 cents on September 15. Ten cent 
hosiery lines, producers are pointing 
out may begin to disappear from the 
counters next fall although some of the 
larger buyers have covered sufficient] 
retailing 


far in advance to allow for 


at that price to the end of the year. 


Hose Association Advocates 
Labeling Single Fiber 
Goods 


National Association of 
Manutacturers states that it is a sound 
policy to label all single-fiber goods and 


Hosiery 


stockings made entirely of woo! or ray- 
on coming under rules for their specific 
industries which require that the fiber 
be revealed. In the case of all 
nylon it is stated to be not only ad- 
vantageous to disclose it but the con- 
ditions under which the yarn is pur- 
On all silk stockings 
the association recommends labeling 
because it enhances the value of the 
product and protects the manufacturer 


must 


chased require it. 


from any charge of misleading by non- 
disclosure. All cotton stockings are 
usually easily identified by their ap 
pearance the association said and the 
identification can be dispensed with 
but at the manufacturers risk. 


Underwear Mills Have 
Large Volume Booked 


Orders on hand with underwear man 


ufacturers have increased substantial 


with the corre- 
Accord- 


report, in 


ly to date compared 
sponding period a year ago. 
ing to the last Government 
the knit 
filled orders with manufacturers at the 
end of April amounted to 6,521,000 


dozens compared 3.713.000 


cotton and wool division un- 


with only 


dozens a year ago. In the woven di 
unfilled orders this April were 


with 


vision 
968,000 dozens 
557,000 dozens a year ago, while in the 


which compares 
circular knit rayon unfilled orders this 
139,000 compared 
with 65,000 dozens a year ago. For the 
first four months of this year produc- 
tion of knit cotten under- 
wear amounted to 8,363,000 dozens com- 
7,231,000 


year were dozens 


and wool 


pared with dozens for the 
same months of last vear so that the 


gain has been 15 per cent this year. 


Cut In Nylon Yarn Prices 
Indicates Future Trend 


Although the reduction in nylon yarn 
prices announced by the du Pont com 
pany June 16 was not extensive it in- 
dicates that as with al] inventions the 
downward 


future price trend will be 


as production of this man-made won- 


der fiber expands. Manufacturers 
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using this yarn pointed out the reduc- 
tion would not mean more than 2 per 
cent in some sizes and less in others. 
It has been estimated the cut will mean 
about 1% cent per pair of stockings. At 
the same time du Pont announced that 
the yarn would be without dis- 
count as was done in the case of its 
rayon filament yarns which added 
Slightly to the cost to manufacturers as 
compared when the discount was given. 
Lower prices for nylon, which are sure 
to come, will mean this fiber will give 
silk stronger and stronger competition 
so that this country will have to im- 
port smaller and smaller amounts of 
this fiber from Japan. It is another 
step to make the United States less de- 
pendent upon foreign countries for its 
raw materials. It is not expected this 
reduction in nylon yarn will ease the 
tight picture that has been 
apparent in women’s full-fash- 
ioned stockings since they were first 
introduced. 


sold 


delivery 


+ 
a 


nylon 
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Yarn Men Golf at 
Lookout Mountain 
The Chattanooga Yarn Association 

outing and golf-skeet tournament at- 

tracted a large crowd. It was held at 

Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, 

Tenn., May 22-23. Officers of the as- 

sociation are G. S. Johnston, president ; 

WwW. W. 

Sparks, treasurer ; 

secretary. 

Golf 
holes, medal play, with handicap, and 
those receiving awards were: Low net, 
W. H. Cobble; 2nd low net, Clyde 
Riggs: Low gross for two days, Jack 
Wyatt: low gross first and second day 
Rowell Carter ard Dar- 
Other golf prive win- 


Crews, vice-president: Spencer 


and J. M. Ulmer. 


" 


prizes were awarded for 36 


respectively, 


den Hampton. 


ners were: 

O. Jones. Jr., Sweetwater Hcsiery 
Mills: Archie Fortune, Walker County Ho- 
siery Mills: Lee Rayburn, Morristown KEnit- 
ting Mills: L. C. Davis, Jr., Hiwassee Hosiery 





ADDISON (ED) KOHOUT, who recently 

joined the technical staff of Vir- 
ginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., Pulaski, 
Virginia... Mr. Kohout, who formerly was 
with Nolde & Horst Company of Reading, 
Pa., holds the title of chief chemist and 
dyer, and will have cumpiete charge of 
dyeing and finishing the 2ntire production 
of all Wallner associated mills. The an- 
nouncement comes from Thomas J. Wall- 
ner, president. Mr. Kohout is a graduate 
of Philadelphia Textile School and kas 
been affiliated with the hosiery industry 
for 23 years. 


Mills, Inc.; J. H. McEwen, May McEwen & 
Kaiser Mills; Seiman fortune, Walker Coun- 
ty Hosiery Mills; Burton Frierson, Dixie 
Mercerizing Co.; J. W. Cassell, Jr., Richmond 
Hosiery Mills; S. T. Mallan, Sports—Wear 
Hosiery Mills; Ed Windle, Central Franklin 
Process Co. 

Frank Strain, Redwine & Strain: R. E. 
Clauussner, Claussner Hosiery Mills; P. H. 
Thompson, Textiles, Inc.; George Szabo, Hols- 
ton Mfg. Co.; Alfred Thatcher, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co.; W. A. Traver, Sr., Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Co.; Bob McCamy, 
Cabin Crafts; R. L. Shelton, Claussner Ho- 
siery Mills; James Fortune, Walker County 
Hosiery Mills; E. W. McMillin, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills; R. D. McDonald, R. D. Me- 
Donald Co.; Joe Callicott, Se-Ling Hosiery 
Mills; Fred Johnson, North American Ray- 
on; Guy Henley, W. B. Davis & Son; Reid 
Maynard, Tower Hosiery Mills; Allan Tra- 
ver, Jr., Central Franklin Process Co. 

Henry Crumbliss, Cannon Mills; Ernest 
Clark, Ingram Spinning Co.; C. H. Corbett, 
Signal Knitting Mills; C. Ralph Ewing, Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Co.; Karl Ginter, In- 
dustrial Dyeing Corp.; R. C. Moyer, Blue 
Mountain, Ala.; W. R. Pittman, Sugar Valley 
Chenille Co.; F. C. Robinson, Robinson Mfg. 
Co.; John Stickley, William Whitman Co.: 
Gene Shea, Unique Knitting Mills; T. H. As- 
bury, Margate Hosiery Mills; Henry Stokes, 
Celanese Corp.; Bob Shapard, Spaulding 
Knitting Mills; Bob Griffith, R. H. Griffith 
Co.; Rip Hardeman, R. W. Mann and J. W. 
Watson, The Trion Co. 

First prize in the skeet shoot was 


won by Bruce Lauderback. 
golf and skeet the crowd 
wus entertained at the annual banquet 
by an excellent floor show. 
—__@—_— 

Carolina Yarn Association 

Holds Business Meeting 

The Carolina Yarn Association held 
its spring business meeting at the 
sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 
o, With about 40 members present. A 
golf. tournament was held for members 
and it was decided to hold the annual 
golf tournament at Pinehurst, N. C,, 
the latter part of October. Officers 
elected were Gordon Hope, A. M. Ten- 
(Ike) 


Besides 


ney, Associates, president; H. B. 
North American Rayon 
vice president ; Frank 
Causey, Jr., Yarns, sec- 


Summerell, 
Corporation, 
Causey, C. W. 
retary: and James McDowell, Hemp- 
hill Company, treasurer. 


 --- 


Tests to Determine Skin 

Irritation in Textiles 
The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has developed 
tests whereby the skin-irritating effects 
their finishes may be 
accurately judged. The tests will de- 
termine the presence of harmful irri- 
and toxic agents in a wide va- 


of textiles and 


tants 
riety of materials and fabrics, such as 
dresses, hosiery, under garments, over- 
coating, suitings, furs, ete. 

The tests were developed as a result 
of many retail and 
complaints as to irritating effects of 
fabric on the skin, pro- 
ducing in many cases, a rash 
or eczema, generally followed by an 
infection, the condition usually being 
inflammation 


store consumer 
a material or 
severe 


known as dermatitis or 
of the skin. 

The laboratories of the company 
have three tests for the irritating con- 
dition (1) patch test (2) sensitivity 
test and (3) the toxicological effect. 
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VYacguard - Type ¥ 
Welt-Stitch... » 
Klister- Stitch v 
Mesh-Stitch . . % 


BRINTON 


As Always —first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 





NEW 





You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON — PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where welt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





38700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Military Ensemble from Bonwit Teller, | aila. 








JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 


fputy 


Month after month, hosiery DuraBeau finished is first in fashion 
—first in appeal—first in volume of sales. ¥%& Could it be the 
exquisite beauty of the fabric DuraBeau finished? ¥& Could it 
be the longer wear from every pair? % Do these things deter- 
mine why certain brands of hosiery are repeatedly purchased? 

Certainly, they do! And, that's why 


»--- LEADING BRANDS ARE 


“Dra ldcau FINISHED 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. A. & Canada 


DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes are a product of SCHOLLER BROS., INC. Manufacturers of 
Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes; Collins and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Government Ceiling in Combed Yarns Causes More Cautious 


Attitude Among Buyers and Sellers—Silk Strong Largely on 
Account of Production Curb in Japan—No Drastic Price 
Changes Expected in Rayon—Worsted Higher but Advance 


Slower 


THE OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT in 


Philadelphia, June 16, 1941 
the yarn markets this 


month occurred May 26 when the Government announced ceiling 
prices for combed cotton yarns, Prices in the Government list were con- 
siderably under those that had been quoted by most spinners just previ- 
ous; as an example, 30s single was listed by the Government at 42 cents 
whereas spinners in most instances had been quoting this at 50 cents or 


higher and ply counts were also cut considerably in the new list. 


This im- 


mediately stopped trading and it has not resumed in an active fashion 
yet as spinners and their customers have not fully digested the full ef- 


fects of this major step. 
feeling in other yarns. 


It has also brought about a more cautious 
Rayon producers that had been predicting ad- 


vances have since said that if changes do come these will be very con- 


servative. 


Worsted yarns are slightly higher than last month but even 


here the price movement has been slower than in any recent month. 


Cotton Yarns 


The setting of a ceiling by the Gov- 
ernment in combed yarns on May 24 
was the most important development in 
the sales yarn market for many years 
and it has had drastic ramifications in 
Other type yarns. The main effect in 
all branches of the market has been 
to stop trading and new business since 
that time has been confined to small 
quantities wanted for immediate use. 
The Government ceiling drastically cut 
the price of combed yarns and since 
that time there has been a sympathetic 
easing in carded. Early in June lead- 
ing mercerizers also revised their list 
with most revisions being downward 
although no large changes were made. 
The effect on buyers has been to create 
doubt as to whether the recent prices 
of carded and mercerized will hold, 
many feeling that the revisions made 
up to this time have not been suffi- 
cient. For example, knitters using mer- 
cerized yarns have asserted finer num- 
bers do not fully reflect the new comb- 
ed ceiling and they point to 60s two-ply 
mercerized at S88 cents in the new list 
which is unchanged from the old mer- 
cerized list when the same count in the 
eray was considerably higher. 

There is a general belief among card- 
ed yarn producers that the differentia! 
between carded and combed in the 
same size should be about 3 cents but 
quotations of carded knitting yarns 
have not come down to that basis yet, 
remaining fairly steady at prices very 
little different from those of a month 
The reason for this is the belief 


ago. 
that the Government may later revise 
its ceiling prices for coarse count 


combed or those numbers coarser than 
24s. In such sizes the Government list 
has a differential of 14 cent per count 
whereas the general trade practice has 
been for a long time past for such 
sizes to vary 14 cent per number. If 
this change is made it would result in 
upward revision in such combed counts 
as 10s to 24s. 

Tens single combed in the Govern- 
ment list is 82 cents and if the changes 
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in the coarse counts recommended by 
the industry are made they would 
bring this size up to 35% cents. During 
the last few days carded yarn produc- 
ers have been holding 10s single at 32 
cents or slightly higher which is the 
same price for combed. ‘The reason 
for this is that carded producers be- 
lieve the 32 cent level is the proper one 
in relation to the same size in combed 
after the suggested revisions are com- 
pleted. Combed spinners have been re- 
luectant to quote on new business due 
to this uncertainty and during recent 
weeks shipments of such yarn have 
been greatly in excess of new orders so 
that since this action was taken by the 


Government spinners’ backlogs have 
been sharply reduced. In the mean- 
time both spinners and commission 


merchants report that shipments on old 
orders are at peak levels and there is 
a very severe pressure upon them for 
larger quantities for nearby shipments, 
several reporting that premiums are 
being paid for small spot lots in both 
earded and combed. 


Silk 


This commodity has been strong in 
price over the month with advances of 
about 12 cents compared with a month 
ago being registered and brought about 
largely by developments in Japan. 
There has been also a slight improve- 
ment in demand by American hosiery 
manufacturers but this has not been 
sufficient to bring about this increase 
in price. American statistics for May 
were slightly better than expected with 
takings reported at 22,440 bales as 
against estimates of about 21,000 bales. 
Imports were 23,408 bales and ware- 
house stocks increased about 1000 bales 
bringing these up to 50,341 bales. The 
intransit was sharply higher at 23,700 
hales as a result of the heavier exports 
during May. 

In connection with the delivery total 
of 22.440 bales it has been claimed that 
the actual consumption in this country 
was somewhat higher in view of the 






| 
% 
fact that some manufacturers are sup- 
posed to be accumulating stock reserves 
against unforeseeable contingencies 
such as further strain on relations be- 
tween this country and Japan. The 
hosiery industry in April consumed on- 
ly 20,264 bales of raw silk, the least 
used during any April in the last seven 
years, according to a report of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. The previous low for the month 
was in 1934 when 18,744 bales were 
taken. In April 1940, 21,184 bales were 
used and 19,350 bales were used in 
March of this year. Larger imports 
during May as well as the decline in 
mill takings helped to swell the end-of- 
the-month warehouse total. At the 
same time it was pointed out these 
stocks amount to only about two 
months’ supply and that with any fur- 
ther contraction in cargo space, which 
might delay shipments of silk from Ja- 
pan, mill men might find them inade- 
quate, 


Rayon 


Demand for rayon yarn has been at 
record-breaking levels and shipments 
continue to rise with producers’ stocks 
showing further sharp — shrinkage. 
There has been no change in price with 
nothing to indicate a nearby revision. 
Shipments of filament yarn to domestic 
consumers during May amounted to 39- 
000,000 pounds compared with 38,7UU,- 
0UO0 pounds in April and 32,200,000 
pounds in May of last year. Domestic 
shipments of rayon yarn for the first 
tive months of the current year totaled 
180,000,000 pounds as compared with 
154,700,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period last year or an increase of 
17 per cent. Stocks of filament yarn 
held by producers at the end of May 
amounted to 5,900,000 pounds compared 
with 7,400,000 pounds at the end of 
April and 12,500,000 pounds at the end 
of May last year. 


Worsted Yarn 


Outerwear Manufacturers are operat- 
ing at active rates and consuming wor- 
sted yarns in such heavy volume that 
it is no longer a question of price in 
this branch of the textile industry but 
of deliveries. In many instances spin- 
ners are unable to promise deliveries 
on new business for three to four 
months and in other instances where 
they are sold not quite so far ahead 
this has been because they have con- 
fined their selling to a limited time and 
not due to any lack of demand. Prices 
are up an average of 5 cents a pound 
with 2-20s, 50s, Bradford in the oil at 
$1.52%4 for which some spinners were 
quoting $1.45 a month ago. Due to the 
higher level there has been a large 
amount of substituting and such types 
as cotton cores or blends made from 
spun rayon and mohair which are of- 
fered considerably under prices of the 


Same size yarn in all wool. Manufac- 
turers realize that beginning next 
month this content will have to be 


marked on the label but they believe 
the lower price will overcome any such 
ohjections, 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY twin-unm system 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 


3 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 


5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 
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These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 






OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
Bockwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cufters 
ee ee a a 


Special Machines 
designed and built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


Pr OCECEHOOeeeeeeeed eee eeaee aaatericcedes 
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[N merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 





OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 


Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 











LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Martinsville. Va Gi Fislsices ee 
Winston-Salem. N. C Burlington N.C Asheboro. N. C 


Kinston. N. C 
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DON’T LET 
EXTRACTION PROBLEMS 








There's no need for letting extraction hold up defense or- 
ders when you can readily increase your extraction capacity 
with R. E. Extractors. 


For example, take the 40” O. T. Extractor [illustrated 
above). Seconds are saved on every run. The automatic 
timer and brake positively control the duration of the run 
with a minimum of supervision. Mechanical snubbers and 
suspension links counterbalance out of balance loads. Posi- 
tive V-belt drive and special extractor duty motor speed up 
starting and maintain uniform running speeds. You need 


never ‘re-tin'’ the Monel Metal basket or curb. 


Install one of these O. T. Extractors to take care of emer- 
gency demands and it will prove a profitable investment 


years after the present crisis is past. 


Consult R. E. Engineers concerning the exact R. E. Cen- 


trifugal for your particular work. Write today. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
106 Norwood Station Cincinnati, Ohio 


OG LLORES AEE TIERRA. AMIR WE SE 
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DARY RING 















TRAVELERS 














f you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
=e le, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. a Box 843, GREENVILLE, §S. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 
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...All Robbins Maple Flooring is Northern Hard Maple=— 


Maple at its Toughest Best 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 















Write them...or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 








IS YOUR MILL A “PUSH OVER’? 
FOR SABOTEURS? 


Trespassers, vandals and saboteurs are constantly interfering with industrial 
activity. Fires and explosions of questionable origin, as well as theft and malicious 
destruction, are commonplace occurrences. Yet many mills are without adequate 
protection. Unieneced property invites trouble while a Stewart Non-Climbable, crash- 
: <9 proof Chain Link Wire Fence, with its structural superiorities, 
assures unfailing, continuous protection. You need this protec- 
tion NOW! 
Complete catalog showing typical installations sent on request. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection service in principal cities. 


The STEWART 


IRON WORKS CoO., Inc. 
824 Stewart Blceck 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘*Fence Builders to 
America Since 1886’’ 
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GASTONIA 
COMBER NEEDLING Co. TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, WN. C. INCORPORATED 
PHONE 330 CONSULTING AND DEVELOPING ENGINEERS 


Re -Needlers 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs uiitrariicimammaiaetinias 
for Cotton Combing OPERATING METHODS, WORKING CONDITIONS. 
MAINTENANCE, WASTE CONTROL. 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE tota NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 
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Which Line Represents 
YOUR MILL’S 


PRODUCTION? 


These two lines, representing average mill 
production, speak for themselves. An analy- 
sis of the lower line showing the result of 
manually-controlled humidification is: 


PRODUCTION — 


RISES as humidity increases 
DROPS as humidity gets too high 
RISES again when humidity is lowering 


FALLS when humidity gets too low 


The top line runs smooth and uniform. For 
it represents production under rigid Amco 
Automatic Humidity Control. 

The most expensive pair of hands in your 
mill may be those that turn the valves of your 
manually-controlled humidification system! 
You are paying for Amco Automatic Control, 
even if you're doing without it — in poor qual- 
ity work, in lost time. Let the Amco Engineer 
survey your mill, with- 
out obligation, and tell 
you specifically what 
this sensitive, automatic 
control can do for you! 
American Moistening 
Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Atlanta 
. . Boston . . Charlotte. 











HUMIDIFICATION 
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BRANDED! 


When a branded product leaves the 
plant, it becomes the silent representa- 
tive of the manufacturer whose name it 
bears. From then on it’s entirely up to 
the product ... for to win acceptance 
and recognition, it must prove its abili- 
ty to give outstanding performance “on 
the job.” 


That TERMACO Bobbins, Spools and 
Cones have proven their dependability 
and economy is evidenced by our ever- 
widening list of regular REPEAT OR- 
DER customers — plus the fact that 
TERMACO products have long been 
standard equipment in many of the 
South’s leading mills. 


For the Finest 
SPECIFY 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 






WOOD 
SPECIALTIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. LC. 


SD 
4 
Ve 
She eR omressie 
COS rane 


The Terrell Machine Co., -4:- 
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Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The 


Keever 


Starch Company. 


Ohio 


Columbus 
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Saar. ft Tank Builders for over 80 Years! 





Nickel-clad or Stainless Vessels 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
q vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 
signs or ours—''custom made’ to order. 
TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, 
STAND PIPES, SMOKE STAVUAS, 





AIERS, KETTLES, 
WR RECEIVERS, “te. 


Write for “Tank Talk”’—No. 1-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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, COMPLETE!... 


That’s what textile executives and mill managers i 
about our top-speed transportation of manufactures, sup- 
plies, salesmen s samples . . . anything. Low rates, high 





N 


eee And for super-speed use 3-mile-a-minute rs 
EXPRESS. 





; 

RAILWAYEXPRESS 
AGENCY 

y NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE Y 

y g 
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“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent wil 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’ ’ by Fay H -Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist ,lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 8'/2 x 11 of 4 series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized ‘authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocationa] schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 
Foreign $5.50) 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Heet Pride... 
Purse... and 
Profit standard 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes give hosiery 
the luxury look the modern woman 
wants and prides herself upon . . . the 
long wear she expects and insists upon 
... beauty on a budget. The combination means 
customer satisfaction and continuing profit for you. 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes improve the texture of your 
hosiery permanently ... keep it soft and lovely ... 
despite repeated wearings and washings. . . increase 
snag resistance . . . make it spot- and splash-proof. 
Try out this practical Pride —Purse— Profit standard 
and see how it boosts hosiery sales. 
Our representative will be glad 
to make recommendations. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


/ ‘uel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 





Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Worehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 





YOU CAN SAVE AND STILL BUY 





THE BEST! 





DANDUX NO. 100 BASKET 


NEWARK 
DETROIT 


You do save when you buy DANDUX 
Baskets, Hampers and Trucks, because 
the superior quality of both materials 
and construction assures a longer last- 
ing product ... and at no greater 
initial cost. In fact, DANDUX Baskets 
usually cost less than the ordinary. 
For almost a quarter century we have 
manufactured Canvas and Canvas 
Goods and DANDUX baskets are ac- 
knowledged ‘‘quality leaders.’’ Write 
today for your copy of our new 14- 
page illustrated catalog No. CT-1. 


x C.R. DANIELS, INC. 


101 Crosby St., New York City 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 





BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 








! 


The ‘Production Drive’ 









~, 
1 American Leather Beltin 





_ World's Most Efficient 
| Short Center Drive 


Ps S&S. 


g Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 
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Here’s How BLICKMAN Stainless 
Steel Linings Boost Your Profits 


You save up to 20% in heating, also elimi- 
nate entirely the extra cost of stripping. 
You use less water and do away with 
spotting and streaking. You get five loads 
a day per box instead of three—increase 
your production 40%. The experience of 
Commercial Piece Dyeing Company proves 
that modernizing with Blickman Stainless 
Steel dye box linings costs you nothing. 


Exclusive BLICKMAN Features 


1. Fully rounded corners for easy cleaning. 
2. Crevice-free surfaces to eliminate false shades 
and streaking. 


3. Flexibility—use the same dye box for both dark 
and pastel colors—by a quick rinse of the box. 


4. No need to leave water in the box over night. 


We will be glad to have our engineers study 
your plant and show you, with no obligation 


on your part, how you can get the benefits 
of Blickman Stainless Steel linings for your 
wooden dye boxes without interruption of 


our present production. 


E.. WEEHAWKEN. N_ 


207 GREGORY AV * see Sy | 
INL 
ACTUR 651 1889 


MANUF 


T 
L DYEING pquene@e’ 
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Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--'Otte V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. --W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C 


This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Mihi 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
































--THIS VALUABLE 


NEW BOOK 





h2) 
* | For Savings Specify 

» SS) DARNELL CASTERS 

& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


If you are interested in saving 
money on casters and wheels don't 
fail to investigate the Darnell line. 
Choice of the Texrile Industry. 


DARNELL (3238.06.05, 0856 
36H. CLINTON, CHICAGO 


CORPORATION, LTD. | 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 












A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 








HELP 
PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 


... aid production ... by 
keeping floors clean, free 
from oil and other slippery 
Substances. Is your floor- 







maintenance equipment ade- 
quate to your needs? The 
nearby Finnell man can 
tell you. Phone nearest 

Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Ine. 


1307 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


































F WE SERVE KING COTTON!... -) 


. and that means we serve you, quickly and surely trans- 
porting finished textile manufactures, machinery, mill sup- 
plies, raw materials—or anything else. Economical rates 
include pick-up and delivery at no extra charge within our 

regular vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns, 


—And— 
When you want super-speed, ask tor AIR EXPRESS— 
3 miles a minute between more than 250 key airports. 


For service, phone 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY | 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 











20 years 


without 


a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGU TO seaainc CO 


bunetion Philadelpbhua, A 
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Enquire ab 
textile Straps 
ered COSts for 





5 & SONS 
H ST., PHILA 
CHICAGO. ATLANTA. ~-e 


RHOADS 


35 
NEW YOrk . 





Establisheg 17092 


ec 


SPECIAL 
TEXTILE STRAPS 


JACK STRAPS * HARNESS STRAPS *- BUMPER STRAPS 
CHECK STRAPS * LUG STRAPS - LOOM STRAPS 
PICKER STRAPS + BINDER LEATHERS — and others 
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Don't risk harsh chemicals! 
Nothing in Exsize can ten- 
der your sheerest fabric. For 
Exsize contains enzymes that 
remove starches by gentle, 
natural action. It ideally 
prepares fabrics for better 
bleaching, dyeing and san- 
forizing. Works quickly. 


thoroughly, economically. 


laboratory facilities and practical field 
men are available to help you with 


desizing problems. 





PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 
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} FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 
@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 


Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 


to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 














fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple..more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. e MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. e MINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 
ee 


: SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER - HM Lt SIEVER CHARLOTTE ™ C «+ Representetives - ® C YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. - W 8 UHLER, SPARTANBURG, S.C. + JOHN FERGUSON. LA GRANGE, GA, 
New tasiend Represenstives: + A M KNIGHT, WEST TARMOUTH MASS «+ £ &. EXSTRAND. STAFFORD SPRINGS. CONN. 





BRETON 


wih tases 


50) 
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V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Air Hose 
Cone Belt Water Hose 


Transmission Belt 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattoan, Inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Steam Hose 
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4 FAST-STEPPING SERVICE! 7 
l 
You get fast-stepping economical service when shipments move 
by RAILway Express. We transport anything from textile goods 
to a machine for your factory—with pick-up and delivery at no 
extra charge within our regular vehicle limits in all cities and 
—— towns. And for super-speed use 3-mile-a-minute AIR 
EXPRESS. Just phone 


RAILWAY@)EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


SSSAY 
\ 





NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
ANAANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARARRRRRRR 


IWANAAAAAAAS 


~ 


GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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yes. You have BEE a 


4 4 
in Your T extile Machinery: 


Get the "drones'' out of your textile machinery. Dilapi- 
dated, poorly-fitting parts contribute little, if any, to the 
output of your machines. Worn parts inevitably cause 
breakdowns that wreck production schedules. 


Replace these poorly-fitting parts with real workers— 
Henderson's better than original replacement parts for 
textile machinery. You will see your machinery's output jump 
up. Breakdowns caused by worn parts are eliminated. Oper- 
ation is definitely improved all the way around. 


Write today concerning replacement parts for your tex- 
tile machinery. Quotations on one or a hundred parts will 


be furnished gladly. 


Bb 
Pe ondorton FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Better than Original REPLACEMENT PARTS for Textile Machinery 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 





Write for Your Copy 
of Henderson’s Catalog 








of Replacement Parts 














A ee 
Established MER Ww incorporated 


i838 mecniovaes 1894 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





AVAILABLE 
IN BLEACHED 
OR 
UNBLEACHED 





Fine tissues that meet the require- 


ments of industrial plants, offices Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
and institutions as to price and mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 


quality. Made by craftsmen with Seaming. 
60 years paper-making experience. 
Leading Paper Merchants sell —200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
VICTORIA tissues. Write for detaile and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THF “*ERROW MACHINE COMPANY 

















The Victoria Paper Mills Company Sterting bts Second. Century 
FOUNDED 188 Posi . FULTON, N.Y 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
ie en = 
Mt E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. O Sex 88S - 
Tennessean: SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA f 


PELLECAGLEASERELEE ETON ERS tee 
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and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 


xy Ne A: PR will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
CW ion Ss opular the Biltmore offers. Situated just outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 

HOTEL commodations, within a setting of Peace and 


ii bs CO ‘| * Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 


r Q wilh of Qilorass | For Comfort 


44™T6 45™ STS. AT 8™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From é 

1400 ROOMS each with 3 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

« Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfo Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 


PRESIDENT 600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 


John L. Horgan oe pag ones - re lr 
ations .. . popular ces throughout. 
Gen. Mgr popular p 








® 
Ge HOTEL EDISON = jL- wil RATES FROM $3 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


An Up-to-Date D E | “ i E R 


PRINTING PLANT...| Gia 3 aN 
. give good service as a matter of i KL 


equipped with modern machinery and course; they are popular because aa 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, of their friendly service, which com- 
thru this publication, a trial order on Re SS ENS better BErvICS « - - b 


your printing needs. You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


We have built a reputation that is * The ANSLEY steanrs 
known over the entire South by our spe- «% The 0. HENRY cecenssone 


cial attention to the minutest detail. * The SAVANNAH savannas 
We are more than ready to answer any **The TUTWILER sinwincuan 


question that relates to your printing * Air conditioned bed rooms! 


problems. MONTGOMERY The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 


rte aang cee Zag | tv ces The ST GHARLES + 


to a fully bound book. WASHVILLE The ANDREW JAGKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


The A. J. Showalter Co. gaa HOTELS CO. inc. 


Printers and Publishers Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manac 
Dalton : : : : Georgia OPERATING 3000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN hak 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 
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> WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
> 180 MADISON AVENUE 
> NEWYORK 
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BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR EVERY NEED... 


Keep machines and electric motors in operation with 
Bunting Bronze Standardized Bearings. Completely 
machined and finished, ready for assembly, they meet 
practically all requirements. With slight additional fin- 
ishing they can be adapted to many special applications. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— Bunting Bearings are available 
from stock for every make and size of electric motor 
using bronze bearings. Made to exact original de- 
sign and dimensions. 


MACHINERY — Industrial machinery of all kinds, 
machine tools, and many other mechanisms can be 
serviced by Bunting Bearings available from stock 
instantly in hundreds of different sizes. 


BEARING BRONZE — Bunting Bearing Bronze 13” 
Bars, both solid and tubular, are available in hun- 
dreds of different sizes. These bars are completely 
machined and finished on all surfaces. The metal is 
uniform, machines easily. Only 1/64" cut is neces- 
sary to finish to size desired. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Let us send you Bunting’s 
big catalog giving full specification data and prices. 
Ask your wholesaler. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 








- BEARINGS 


NZE BUSHINGS 


PRECISION BRONZE BABS - 
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SUGARS & SYRUPS 


i 

CORN STARCHES, DEXTR 

NEW yorK, N. Y- aaa 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
~ ’ PILL T 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts, Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
0 13 inches 
80 20 inches 
See 50 inches 
SE, 100 inches 


Per Inch 





UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set ‘‘want ad _ style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 





EATON AND BROWN 











Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg.. Charictte, N. C. 
$14 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D.C. 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 











POSITION WANTED 


Position of Overseer or Asst. Overseer 
Carding by young married man not sub- 
ject to draft. I. C. S. graduate. Experi- 
enced fixer, grinder, second hand. Can 
get results and get along with help. Ref- 
erence. Address Box 539, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















POSITION OPEN 


Opening for Assistant Night Superintend- 
ent cotton mill located in North Caro- 
lina. Must be a hustler for both quality 
and quantity. Address reply Box X care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 


Leather belt in good used condi- 
tion, 24 inch or wider, three-ply, 
94 ft. or longer for a main drive. 
Lumber, P. O. Box 196, Macon, 
Georgia. 








WANTED 
FLAT CARDS 


12 Saco-Lowell or Saco-Pettee 
40” revolving flat cards. 
Please specify year, hand and 
whether with or without 
clothing. Address Box 540, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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INDEX ‘to better quality textiles 
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For ? Use 

Dyeing, Flameproofing \ Solvay Ammonium Chloride 
For ? Use 

Dyeing \ Solvay Caustic Potash 

For 

Dyeing, Hypochlorite bleaching, ( Use 

Kier boiling, Mercerizing, cr Solvay Caustic Soda 
Neutralizing } 

For 

Hypochlorite bleaching, L Use 

Oriental rug finishing, Solvay Liquid Chlorine 
Water conditioning J 

For ? Use 

Mothproofing \ Solvay Para-dichlorobenzene 
For ? Use 

Dyeing, Softening \ Solvay Potassium Carbonate 
For 

Acid neutralizing, Degumming, Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, q Solvay Snowflake Crystals 
Softening 

For | 

Acid neutralizing, Fulling, Ties 

Hypochlorite bleaching, ( Solvay Soda Ash 

Kier boiling, Scouring, 

Soap building, Water conditioning J 

For ? Use 
Dyeing ( Solvay Sodium Nitrite : 
For | 

Acid neutralizing, Degumming, \ Use 

Fulling, Scouring, Soap building, t Solvay Textile Soda 
Softening J 





FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE . . . In the Solvay Laboratories, textile men ( 4 ASS.) 
with years of experience study your problems and make recommenda- WHE 4 F USVI on &. . - 
tions on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be glad to send 

these textile specialists into your plant to study actual operating 


conditions and help adapt laboratory findings to specific plant condi- y g 4 ey » & %, &e 


tions. Write today to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Makers of Spinning and 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Company 
Pp 


40 Rector Street meer York. a We 





“Twister R ings stnce 13 7S 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville. S. C. Tel. 2824 


FINISH 














TITTLLTLL 


PROCTOR 


Roller Type DRYER 











Sate 











KNOXA 
ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 
EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
a W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. 735 W. Crescent Ave. 





Allendale, N. J 


| PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA | Dembere sore Allendale 3521 
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The Advertisers’ Index 1s published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... 38 HOM cece eesoscaescssbaceoss 37 Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 
Brinton Co., H .... necenee Du Pont de Nemours & Co., i, ee ee ek 146 
Abbott Machine Co. «= brow li Instrument CO. ....-. i4 Inc., EK. 1., Fine Chemicals Gates Rubber Co. .......... * 
Abington Textile Machinery Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 149 Division se . Gaylord Container Corp. * 
Works .... ee a are ae ee Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. ..152 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., CC Be ee * 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 183 Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 387 Inc., E., Finishes Divi- General Dyestuff Corp. * 
Aiien Company . oe —) 0) _ . General Electric Co. 12 and 13 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 19 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Electric Co Lamps). 
Allis Co., Louis ... 25 and 2¢ Cc Inc., Gardinol Div. ........ * Georgia Power Co. .......... 56 
Aluminum Co. of America .... * Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Gilmer a > Serer eres * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. a Carter, Inc., A. B. .......-.. lil Inc., E. 1., R & H Chemi Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
American Air Filter Co. ... 42 Ciba Company see eeeceseee OF ee ee * Graton & Knight Co 45 
American Aniline Products, Inc. * Classified Ads ag Ae .-+150 peemmeees GO, BMG. ccc cccesvans * 
American Leather Belting nda = amrail Division . ‘ani Gulf Oil Corporation 36 
I ea eels a 3 linton Co. . sees ees eee 102 
American Magnesium Corp 3 Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * £& 
American Moistening Co 14] Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. ........ 142 
American Monorail Co 50 oe tt eae . ae * — conomy | eta ro C cee ee eee aay H 
oles ' Commercia ‘actors Corp. merson pparatus Co. , , : ‘ . 
Ppt ar Mtn gl anes ee eee akties Rnont —_— Emmons Loom Harness Co. 22 H & B American Machine Co. 16 
iG eat ine * entero Fibre Co. 105 — Foundry & Mch. 147 
tdve Corno oO ~ Corn Products Sales Co. .... * i ro aS a. 
perc > eae. ; “ae 101 Cotton Textile Institute .. . 40 Hercules Powder Co., Inc. * 
a pal an : . 1A9 Hiotel Atlanta Biltmore 148 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. .144 Cutler, Roger W .-102 F Botela Dinkie 142 
Armstrong Cork Co. ....... 39 Curtis & Marble Machine Co... * ; a. He el Li PES SSO See 148 
iaakh Pott: & Ge. Bae A Fafnir Bearing Co. ......... 10 ot AINCOIN «we ee eee ee veee apie 
Cas ton ian - Fairbanks Company ......... * Houghton & Co., E. F. coeece ot 
Adonis Mavelans Oo. ‘a58 Op Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 139 wane corey ~y a: One 
Automatic Transportation Co 92 , Finnell System, Inc. ee ees 144 eg 3 — ~ oa \- 
, Daniels, Inc., C. R. ........143 Fiske Brothers Refining Co... * Hyatt Bearings Division 107 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ... 144 Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers 135 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. .....140 Foster Machine Co. ......... * 
S Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .... 35 Foxboro Co. ............--. 43 «I 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 39 Franklin Proces:; Co. ........ * . - 
Barber-Colman Co. ...... ,. 96 Dow Chemical Co. ........ 32 Industrial Rayon Corp. ...... 15 
Barkley Machine Works ..... 144 Drake Corporation Front Cover 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc * Draper Corporation ......... G 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H. ..151 Dronsfield Bros., Ltd ..... 150 J 
Blickman, Inc., BS. ......-.0: 143 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Gardinol Corp. ...... * a et . 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 146 Inc., FE. I., Dyestuffs Divi- Gastonia Comber Needling Co. 140 Johnson Bronze Co. 109 
ee 








BURK 


MANUFACTURING 





“The Finishing Touch”. . . on Textiles... get 
it with BURK-SCHIER Finishing Agents. 
-SCHIER dyeing and finishing agents 


economically process goods that have sales appeal. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PENETRANTS e SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILSe FINISHES e CHEMICALS 


RMR ND Reem NNRRR. — AameRCRINER SS 


i, Oe Finishing 
Yueh 











> TROORTERERERTOCECTOOEEOCCEL TCT EOROERTTT TET EE TERT R Te eTee Tete ! 


Manufacturers : 








STYLE 20. 


LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 


LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 


RIBBERS 


w.t. LANE « pros. inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


TECEUCRETTLAECUT EERE 
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— . ~ Seydel, Woolley & Co. :; : Union Special ehine Co - 
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Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 143 Showalter Printing Co., A. J..148 United States Testing Co., Inc . 
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5 in 1 Pay Envelopes 


Odorless. Stainless. 
out easily. Economical. 





*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Scours 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1. A permanent Social Security 
record for the employer. 

2. A permanent Wage-Hour rec- 
ord for the Employer. 

3. A signed receipt from the 
employee covering wages 
paid, hours worked, etc., for 


- P. O. Box 1267 





ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


employer’s permanent file. 


4. A statement of wages, hours, 
and deductions for the em- 
ployee as required by law. 


5. A strong payroll envelope. 


Write to us—save money by 
installing this system now! 


Atianta, Ga. 
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THE LITTLE ONES 


ARE PLENTY IMPORTANT 





We believe it would be helpful if the 
tendency to confuse importance with 
size could be eliminated. Often the 
little job requires the most expert 
attention and the greatest care. 


Thorough performance on jobs of all 
dimensions—small projects as well as 
large ones—has earned for Robert 
and Company a reputation for out- 
standing service to the textile in- 
dustry. Whether a complicated plant 
expansion or a single elevator shaft 


is involved ...a complete moderni- 
zation program or the installation of 
a stoker ... the work should receive 
the same degree of painstaking care. 


If your own project is small, Robert 
and Company is just as interested in 
consulting with you as we would be 
if you were contemplating a major 
project. Our years of experience in 
textile work and all our professional 
facilities are at your disposal at any 
time we may be of service to you. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Becomes eerie tm 








“ Architects and éingineers 
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PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are We Carry Parts 
. . é 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled for 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- — ne 
oul performance without expensive stops for 
adjustments and repairs. CARDS TWISTING 
ty, are now standard equipment In textile mills SPOOLING 
throughout the country. COMBERS 
BOBBINS 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all DRAWING 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers —— waste ee 
Siac tall ; eons SLUBBERS 
machines and garnet machines. AND ROVING SKEWERS 


Quality and Service Our Motto. 





Fk. C. TODD, Pres. & Treas. 


F.C. TODD © ¢ Incorporatep 
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this postman 







@ The United States Postal Service functions so equal amount of some other reducing agent. 
efficiently that we just plain take it for granted. 

More and more dyers are discovering that they can 
take Vatrolite for granted, too. They have proved 
its dependability for vat-dyeing and color reduction. 


They know they can count on Vatrolite for safe, 


Notice that fewer small particles sift through 
in the Vatrolite pile. ) 

(2) HIGH staBuity because of the care and labora- 
tory control exercised in the manufacture of 
Vatrolite. 


sure performance. 
SAFE. When you use Vatrolite on cotton and 
rayon for color reduction or for vat-dyeing, you 


(3) FULL STRENGTH that gives Vatrolite staying power 
and means longer and larger runs for you. 


ECONOMICAL. Vi:trolite’s high uniformity and 





count on these factors: 

(1) GRANULAR UNIFORMITY giving you less dusting. 
(Try this simple test. Sift a small amount of 
Vatrolite through a fine wire mesh. Then sift an 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


m Ps NCW .-}@.24 E34 


purity result in economical use. Since first introduced 
in 1930, Vatrolite has been put to work for more 
and more dyers — has steadily increased its sales. Let 
Vatrolite work for you. 










LARA Le 









MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE-, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE* 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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